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Labor Month in Review 


The October Review 


Economic growth, productivity, and the 
contribution of information, com- 
munications, and other new tech- 
nologies to them continue to be 
important questions. The lead article 
investigates new technology and 
growth (leaving productivity questions 
to the Précis section). Tarek M. 
Harchaoui, Faouzi Tarkhani, Chris 
Jackson, and Philip Armstrong from 
Statistics Canada carefully analyze the 
resurgence of output growth and 
multifactor productivity in their country 
and the United States. These trends 
reflect, they conclude, the impact of 
both increasing capital formation and a 
shift within that category toward high- 
tech assets such as information and 
communication technologies. 

The two remaining articles discuss 
medical care-related topics from rather 
different perspectives. Allan P. Blostin 
looks at how often and to what specific 
extent health care benefit plans cover 
individuals for preventive care ex- 
penses. His primary finding is that while 
such measures as cancer screening, 
mammograms, smoking cessation 
programs, and other preventive 
measures are often paid for by health 
care plans, they are relatively rarely 
included specifically in plan docu- 
mentations and provision summaries. 
Thus, these tests are often covered 
under the more flexible general 
categories as “physical exams” and 
“diagnostic procedures.” 

Albert E. Schwenk and William J. 
Wiatrowski describe the methods by 
which the Employer Cost Index (ECI) is 
used to adjust payments to health care 
providers under 6 out of 15 categories 
of Medicare coverage. Used in con- 
junction with Producer Price Index data, 
and other input costs, the ECI affects 
more than $140 billion dollars in annual 
reimbursements. 


Fatal injuries at work 
raised by 9/11 attacks 


A total of 8,786 fatal work injuries were 
reported in 2001, including fatalities 
related to the September 11th terrorist 
attacks. A total of 2,886 work-related 
fatalities resulted from the events of 
September 11th. The events of that day 
killed persons from a wide range of 
backgrounds—janitors to managers, 
native and foreign-born workers, and the 
young and the old—who were at work 
in the World Trade Center or the 
Pentagon, were on business travel or 
were crew aboard the commercial 
airliners that crashed in Pennsylvania, 
New York City, and Virginia, or were 
involved in rescue duties. 

Excluding the fatalities on September 
11th, the overall workplace fatality count 
of 5,900 in 2001 was down slightly (less 
than 1 percent) from 2000. Total 
employment also declined slightly in 2001. 
As aresult, the occupational fatality rate, 
4.3 fatalities per 100,000 employed, was the 
same as it had been in 2000. See “National 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 
2001,” news release USDL 02-541. 


Tenure gap narrows 


The median number of years that wage 
and salary workers had been with their 
current employer was 3.7 years in 
January 2002. Employee tenure was 
somewhat higher for men than for 
women, but the gap was smaller than it 
was in the 1980s. Median tenure (the 
point at which half of the workers had 
more tenure and half had less tenure) 
was 3.9 years for men and 3.4 years for 
women in January 2002. Median tenure 
has been about one-half year higher for 
men than for women since 1996, 
compared with a difference of about one 
full year in prior survey years. The 
survey measures how long workers had 
been with their current employer, not 
how long they will stay with their employer. 
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See “Employee Tenure in 2002,” news 
release USDL 02-531. 


Plant closings up in 2001 


Of the 8,352 extended mass layoff events 
in 2001, 15 percent resulted in permanent 
closure of the worksite. A total of 
379,790 workers were affected by these 
permanent worksite closures. Compared 
with the experience in 2000, layoff 
events in which the worksite closed 
increased by 61 percent, and the number 
of workers involved more than doubled. 

Manufacturing accounted for 52 
percent of permanent closures in 2001. 
These closures occurred mostly in 
computer and electronic products 
manufacturing, apparel, and primary 
metals manufacturing. Retail trade 
accounted for 15 percent of closures, 
largely in general merchandise stores 
and in building materials and garden 
supply stores. Extended mass layoffs 
last more than 30 days and involve 50 or 
more individuals from a single 
establishment filing initial claims for 
unemployment insurance during a 
consecutive 5-week period. Additional 
information is available in “Extended 
Mass Layoffs in 2001,” BLS Report 963. 


Average annual pay 
up 2.5 percent 


The average annual pay of U.S. workers 
rose by 2.5 percent in 2001. This 
compares with a 5.9-percent rise in 2000. 
The level of average annual pay for U.S. 
workers was $36,214 in 2001, up from 
$35,320 in 2000. The 2.5-percent pay 
hike was the third lowest in the 1991 to 
2001 period, and was below 3 percent 
for the first time since 1994. These data 
are for all workers covered by State and 
Federal unemployment insurance 
programs. Data for 2001 are preliminary 
and subject to revision. See “Average 
Annual Pay by State and Industry, 
2001,” news release USDL 02-540. 
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Canada-uU.S. Economic Growth 


Information technology and economic 
growth in Canada and the U.S. 


Information and communication technology 

was the largest contributor to growth within capital services 
for both Canada and the United States during the late 1990s, 
but the contribution of this capital asset in Canada 

was lower than that in the United States 


(1cT) equipment appears to be almost 

everywhere—in the office, on the factory 
floor, in the classroom, at home, and, even in 
people’s pockets. By all accounts, IcT appears to 
be rapidly changing the way many enterprises 
conduct business and communicate. The 
proliferation of ict has made the world seem much 
smaller, as computer-related innovations, such 
as the Internet, let individuals on opposite sides 
of the world interact in ways that were unimagined 
20 years ago. 

The explosion of IcT spending over the last 
few decades has sparked renewed interest in the 
role of investment and capital accumulation as 
sources of economic growth. While productivity 
growth, capital accumulation, and the impact of 
technology were topics once reserved for 
academic debates, the success of the U.S. 
economy during the late 1990s has moved such 
issues into the popular domain. ' 

Using revised data on output and capital 
input, this article sheds some new light on the 
changing composition of investment and the 
growth of capital services in Canada during the 
1990s and makes comparisons to the 1980s. It 
discusses the data sources and the historical 
trends of investment and capital formation and 
then analyzes the effect of these trends on labor 
productivity and multifactor productivity 
performance. 


| fae and communication technology 


In particular, this article employs well-tested 
and familiar methods to estimate annual indexes 
of capital services for the Canadian business 
sector from 1981 to 2000 and introduces a 
decomposition into quantity and quality 
components for broad asset classes, including 
ICT equipment. While much of the recent 
Canadian economic literature has documented 
the growing importance of computers, this article 
examines and compares the extent to which ICT 
and other types of capital have contributed to 
economic growth in Canada. Finally, it examines 
the underpinnings of the productivity perform- 
ance of the Canadian and U.S. business sectors 
over the last two decades, using comparable 
methodologies. 

Our approach distinguishes between capital 
quantity growth due to investment, and 
compositional change of asset types (sometimes 
referred to as capital quality growth) due to 
substitution between different types of capital 
assets. Much of the investment boom during the 
1990s reflects substitution towards high-tech 
assets as their relative price steadily fell. We also 
introduce quantity and quality decompositions 
for broad asset classes, such as ICT, other 
machinery and equipment (made of low-tech 
equipment), and various types of structures. 

Our primary conclusion is that the Canadian 
business sector has experienced a steady and 
pervasive increase in the growth rate of capital 
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Exhibit 1, Classification of total capital 


by asset class 


Information and communication technology 


Computers and office equipment 
Communication equipment 
Software-own account 
Software-pre-packaged 
Software-custom design 


Other machinery and equipment 


Office furniture, furnishing 

Household and services machinery and equipment 

Electrical industrial machinery and equipment 

Nonelectrical industrial machinery and equipment 

Industrial containers 

Conveyors and industrial trucks 

Automobiles and buses 

Trucks (excluding Industrial trucks) and trailers 

Locomotives, ships and boats, and major replacement 
parts 

Aircraft, aircraft engines, and other major replacement 
parts 

Other equipment 


Structures 


Nonresidential building construction 

Road, highway and airport runway construction 
Gas and oil facility construction 

Electric power, dams, and irrigation construction 
Railway and telecommunications construction 
Other engineering construction 

Cottages 

Mobile homes 

Multiple dwellings 

Single dwellings 

Inventories 

Land 


services during the second half of the 1990s. The growth of 
capital services—including fixed reproducible capital, land, 
and inventories—has increased from an average annual 
growth rate of 3.5 percent over the 1981-88 period to 4.2 
percent over the 1995—2000 period. 

Data on Canadian economic growth in output from 1995 to 
2000 show that capital and labor continue to make important 
contributions to overall growth. One primary source of 
growth is in investment. The increase in the growth of 
investment, from 1.7 percent per year over 1981-88 to 11.9 
percent over 1995—2000, has led to an increase in the 
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contribution of capital services from 1.4 percent to 1.7 percent 
per year between these two periods. Due to strong 
investment and an increasing input share, high-tech 
equipment is the only class of fixed reproducible assets that 
is making a significantly larger contribution to output growth 
in the second half of the 1990s relative to the 1980s. 

Labor input, another primary source of growth, has 
advanced during the post-1995 period mainly as a result of 
the increase in hours worked. The contribution of labor 
quality declined, a reflection ofa falling unemployment rate, 
as more workers with relatively lower marginal products were 
drawn into the workforce during this period. 

Still another source of growth, multifactor productivity or 
the famous Solow residual, grew at 0.2 percent per year on 
average during the last two decades in Canada, compared 
with 0.9 percent per year for the United States.*> The 
acceleration of multifactor productivity in Canada from —0.3 
percent per year over the 1988—95 period to 1.0 percent per 
year during the post-1995 period (0.5 percent to 1.3 percent in 
the United States) suggests considerable improvements in 
technology and increases in the efficiency of production. 
While the resurgence in multifactor productivity growth in 
the post-1995 period has yet to surpass the pre-1973 
performance, more rapid multifactor productivity growth is 
critical for sustained growth at higher rates. 

During the post-1995 period, multifactor productivity 
contributed 21 percent of the output growth in Canada (27 
percent for the United States), up from 6.1 percent in the 
1981-88 period (26 percent for the United States). Although 
the recent resurgence in multifactor productivity in both 
countries does not surpass the pre-1973 performance, it is 
certainly one of the most important stylized facts of the end 
of the twentieth century. 


Description of the data 


This article is based on methodologies recently implemented 
by the productivity program at Statistics Canada.’ This 
program constructs new Fisher indexes of output and inputs 
for the Canadian business sector that are then used to 
construct multifactor productivity estimates. 

The Fisher output indexes use the expenditure based Gpp* 
estimates, but exclude out-of-scope components such as the 
government sector, nonprofit institutions, and the rental on 
owner-occupied dwellings. Corresponding adjustments are 
also made to capital stock and hours worked. The GDP 
estimates incorporate the capitalization of software 
expenditures, making the Canada-U.S. estimates of economic 
growth comparable for the first time since October 1999, when 
the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis introduced this change 
during a comprehensive historical revision to their National 
Income and Product Accounts. 


| Table 1. Estimates of capital stock by asset class, Canadian business sector, 1981 and 2000 
1981 capital stock 2000 capital stock 
Asset class Value Fixed capital | Total capital Value Fixed capital | Total capital 
| (millions of share share (millions of share share 
current dollars)) (percent) (percent) | currentdollars)| (percent) (percent) 
slotalBcapitalistocknecacc oot secret ne ee ena 492 588 ns 100.0 AN PAIRS PASE ie 100.0 
Eixedireproducible capital... circ tenures eerste 290,465 100.0 a 929,409 100.0 Bae 
| Information, communication, and technology .................... 11,363 3.9 2.3 59,900 6.4 4.7 
Computers:and Software... 62.6. scccsceso ek caccnscdecsosaccoctcs 4,444 ete) g 37,493 4.0 2.9 
| Communication 8 Sr Ree Peck PSR cre AN Moo ene 6,920 2.4 1.4 22,407 2.4 1.8 
| Other machinery and equipment .. 80,948 27.9 16.4 238,505 25:1 18.7 
Siilichures? eaten te Re ee fie Xa 8 etn aes a eR ce tar ae 198,153 68.2 40.2 631,008 67.9 49.4 
IMEDTOReS anGula ne ns. cme ee em ekcacre ees nes iy RIS 202,123 1 41.0 348,828 Le PoE) 
| Structures, land, and inventories .............ccccccclescceceeeeseeseeees 400,276 Be 81.3 979,832 aoe 76.7 
<< SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


For this analysis, the wide number of assets used in the 
productivity program (28 classes) are grouped into three 
distinct classes. Exhibit 1 shows the concordance that 
produces three broad asset classes—ICT, other machinery 
and equipment, and structures (which includes inventories 
and land).° This taxonomy not only distinguishes long-lived 
structures from short-lived equipment, but also ict from other 
machinery and equipment. 

This article also uses estimates of labor growth that take 
into account differences in marginal productivity across labor 
types.’ Contrary to the method that just sums all hours 
worked across all workers, the method used in this analysis 
considers differences across labor types and sums the 
growth in hours worked of different classes of labor weighted 
by their relative wage rates or their share of labor 
compensation. Much like the estimates of capital input that 
capture substitution across asset classes, the approach for 
aggregate labor input allows for substitution between various 
types of labor, for example, workers cross-classified by 
education, experience, and other characteristics.* This 
approach allows for a breakdown of the growth of labor input 
into growth of labor hours and a labor composition or labor 
quality effect that is similar to the breakdown in capital growth 
between the straight sum of all capital and changes in its 
composition. 


Capital stock estimate in current price 


Table | contains a breakdown of assets into major groupings 
and the 1981 and 2000 value of capital stock by asset class. The 
perpetual inventory calculations result in a net stock of fixed 
reproducible assets of $929 billion in current dollars in 2000, up 
from $290 billion in 1981. Adding in the estimated value of land 
and inventories yields a total capital stock of $1.3 trillion in 2000. 
The investment in ICTin constant prices has grown at an 
average annual rate of 16.2 percent during the 1981-2000 
period, much faster than the other two classes of assets. (See 
table 2.) Despite this rapid growth, however, IcT equipment 


remains a small share of the business sector’s aggregate 
capital. In 2000, ICT capital stock in nominal terms accounted 
for 6.4 percent of fixed reproducible capital, which includes 
equipment and structures, up from 3.9 percent in 1981. (See 
table 1.) In our broader definition of capital stock that 
includes residential assets, land and inventories, 1cT assets 
account for an even smaller share (4.7 percent in 2000, 
compared with 2.3 percent in 1981). 


Investment in capital growth 


The growth in Canada’s use of capital can be traced through 
an examination of three related data series—an index of the 
growth in investment, an index of the growth in capital stock 
(a straight sum of the different assets), and an index of the 
growth in capital services—from 1981 to 2000. Furthermore, 
each of these can be decomposed into three components: 
that arising from investments in ICT, other machinery and 
equipment, and structures (which include land and 
inventories).’ 

For a clear view of aggregate trends, average annual 
growth rates (in terms of both quantities and prices) are 
presented in table 2 for each series for the major asset classes 
and for the entire period 1981—2000, and for three subperiods: 
1981-88, 1988-95, and 1995—2000. Growth rates for business 
sector GDP for the same periods are also reported. 

The dominant feature of the average annual growth rates 
is the significant drop of output growth during the early 1990s 
recession. After rising around 3.3 percent per year during 
1981-88, Canada’s real GDP growth fell to 1.5 percent per year 
for 1988—95 and recovered remarkably during the second half 
of the 1990s to reach an average 4.9 percent per year. 
Investment, capital stock, and capital services all show similar 
growth patterns. 


Investment. Al\though investment showed a similar growth 


pattern to that in output, growth in investment showed more 
sensitivity to the business cycle. It slowed dramatically from 
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Table 2. Average annual growth rates of investment, capital stock, capital services, and output, Canadian Business 
sector, 1981-2000 
(In percent) 
Investment index Capital stock index Capital services index GDP 
Item i i me 
Price Quantity Price Quantity Price Quantity Price Quantity 
— 
7 1981-2000 ; 
GDB si Brstinraniyccid eee oeea oveeav epee meen ee capi eee Ser noe Be Be a 2.9 3.0 
AIEASSEIS .: ec-c- eenescana Sencar ent tera iads metic 1.0 3:6 1.0 2.0 4.2 3.4 ae Sas 
Information and communication technology ...... -9.3 16.2 9.3 12.7 a5 21.0 
Other machinery and equipment ...............068 P25, 2.0 2.5 2a 5.6 3.4 
StlUCtUneSiyeck. cays ee cre cent eters 1.5 8 143) i alLz/ 6.8 2.1 
1981-88 
IGT) Paves oapekesciate: sare scee sore ne ay saree ae een eran ‘ite Se Bee re 4.5 3.3 
AlleaSSetseciniisser ses cee ee ee re ee 3) & 1.8 6.4 3:5 - 
Information and communication technology ...... -14.5 11.5 -14.5 8.0 -1.4 21.5 
Other machinery and equipment....................... 2.9 Pf) 2.9 qEZ/ 7.8 337 
SIUMCIUTOSi eke cease miei agsacees ceases Rccde AG 4 1.7 1.9 8.5 | 2.4 | 
1988-85 | 
SD ia ase eee eh cer ens ee eee Necro aa ot Ses : ee 2.4 ies) 
AIIRASSCIS Ao tees ate erect enc ce heat oes ran eccaceaseaeeoe 1.8 -.2 1.8 1.3 3.7 2.6 ae 
Information and communication technology ...... -8.0 13.2 -8.0 11.5 -2.8 17.5 
Other machinery and equipment..................0.. 2.4 —2.1 2.4 ee 2.2 1.6 
SUNUGIUFES eae cease ces eee teeeere nee ee ees 2.0 -1.9 2.0 1.3 ! 72 1.6 
1995-2000 
[6 [0 ca 8 a acoA OEDE aOSOR CGAL OLE eh cCuRS ee SCONE eG ie A 36 ee ee 2.4 1S) 
AllMASS CIS rat tt. Ses cee escort ceee nc rteer cee ners ere an 11.9 all 3.5 fet 4.2 
Information and communication technology ...... -3.2 27.6 —-3.2 21.3 3 25.1 
Other machinery and equipment....................5 2.0 oll 2.0 4.1 Wed 515 
RS Ue US) 5 con ancacuce ane nccee sedocunectoe penshaswsneSaauracs Ke) 5.6 ate) 2.1 4.1 2.5 


1.7 percent per year during 198 1—88 to —0.2 percent for 1988— 
95. However, it surged to 11.9 percent for 1995-2000, helping 
to boost Gpp growth during this period. 

There is substantial variation in the growth rates across 
asset classes and an accelerating trend toward equipment 
investment, particularly ICT. Real ICT investment growth was 
high and rising throughout the last two decades. Despite the 
GbP slowdown, it was 13.2 percent per year even during the 
slow growth in the early 1990s. In contrast, real investment in 
nonresidential structures dropped to —1.9 percent and other 
machinery and equipment fell to —2.1 percent per year, during 
the 1988-95 period. Investment in all of the asset classes 
grew at a much higher pace during the 1995-2000 period than 
that during the 1981-88 period. 

The more rapid growth of ICTcan be understood by 
examining the behavior of relative prices. The rate of inflation 
of the Gpp deflator declined from 4.5 percent per year (198 1— 
88) to 2.4 percent per year (1988-95) and then to 1.4 percent 
per year (1995-2000). The quality-adjusted price of ICT 
investment goods fell during the same three post—1981 
periods (—14.5 percent to —8.0 percent to —3.2 percent per 
year). Relative to the GDP deflator, ICTprices fell at an average 
of 12.2 percent per year over the 1981-2000 period. The other 
categories of investment experienced price increases, but in 
general, they were still lower than those of the GDP deflator. 
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Investment patterns directly determine the growth of the 
capital stock. For example, relatively fast growth in ICT 
equipment investment leads to faster capital stock growth 
rates and an increase in the capital stock share of equipment. 
The long-lived nature of structures, however, means this 
occurs slowly. The index of real capital stock of ICT 
equipment, for example, has grown 12.7 percent per year over 
the last two decades, compared with structures, which grew 
only 1.7 percent per year. The share of ICT equipment in the 
stock of fixed reproducible capital in current dollar terms has 
increased from 3.9 percent in 1981 to 6.4 percent in 2000. This 
important increase in the value share is due to the large 
increase in the quantity of ICTcapital that more than offset 
the fall in the price of such capital. 


Capital formation. The indexes of the growth of Canadian 
capital stock and capital services show that the post-1995 
period has been one of relatively rapid growth in capital stock. 
The rate of growth of capital fell from 1.8 percent per year 
over the 198 1—88 period to 1.3 percent per year over the 1988— 
95 period, and rebounded sharply to 3.5 percent per year 
over 1995-2000. At the asset level, however, while ct 
equipment maintained a sustained growth across all periods, 
both machinery and equipment and structures experienced a 
significant slowdown during the 1988—95 period, followed 


by a marked recovery in recent years. 

Trends in the growth of the capital stock are major 
determinants of the growth of capital services. The growth 
of capital services is, however, higher than the growth of 
capital stock, reflecting the ongoing substitution of short- 
lived equipment for long-lived structures. This shift in 
composition is sometimes referred to as changes in capital 
quality—in the sense that it results from changes in 
composition that are associated with changes in marginal 
productivity. All else being equal, a short-lived asset has a 
higher depreciation rate, relatively higher service price and, 
therefore, a higher relative marginal productivity because 
competitive markets equate user capital cost to marginal 
productivity. As a consequence, the fast growing short-lived 
assets receive a higher weight in the capital service aggregation, 
compared with their weight for the capital stock.!° For 
individual asset classes, the results in table 2 show that 
capital-service growth always exceeds the growth of the 
capital stock, which implies asset substitution also occurs 
within asset classes. 

These data document an important recovery in the growth 
rate of Canadian capital services across all asset classes in 
the post-1995 period. This reflects, in large part, the rapid 
growth of investment in the second half of the 1990s for all 
asset classes. This is an important development because it is 
the growth of capital services and not the level of capital or 
investment growth that ultimately affects economic growth 
in output. 

It is useful to compare Canada’s capital services growth 
with the U.S. measure of capital services.'' For the U.S. private 
business sector, which most closely matches Statistics 
Canada’s estimates, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
capital services growth of 3.8 percent for all assets in the 
1981-99 period, slightly more than Canada’s estimate of 3.3 
percent for the same period. This may reflect structural 
differences between the two countries. 

For both countries, the trends are quite similar during 
the various subperiods. BLS reports a decrease in the growth 
of capital services from 3.9 percent for 1981-88 to 2.8 percent 
for 1988—95 and then a recovery to 5.3 percent for 1995-99. 
(For Canada, the estimates are 3.5 percent, 1981-88; 2.6 
percent, 1988-95; and 4.2 percent, 1995—99). However, there 
are marked cross-country differences in the growth of capital 
services at the asset level. The U.S. ICTequipment capital 
services grew 17.5 percent during the 1995-99 period, up 
from 14.5 percent over the 1981-88 period and 8.5 percent 
over the 1988-95 period This is far below the performance 
experienced by its Canadian counterpart (25.7 percent, 1995— 
99; 21.5 percent, 1981-88 period; and 17.5 percent, 1988-95). 
Although in the United States, other machinery and 
equipment and structures recovered in the 1995-99 period 
in comparison with the 1988-95 period, this performance 


remains below that posted in the previous decade. In 
contrast, during the 1995-99 period, Canada’s other 
machinery and equipment and structures experienced their 
fastest growth since 1981. 


Decomposing the growth in capital services. To identify 
and quantify the sources of the increase in capital services, in 
terms of changes in composition of investment within asset 
classes and between asset classes, we provide a framework 
that decomposes the growth in capital services into three 
major components. In this framework, capital services increase 
for three reasons—substitution towards short-lived, high 
marginal product assets within asset classes (within quality 
effect), substitution between asset classes (between quality 
effect), and accumulation of capital stock (capital 
accumulation effect). 


The growth of aggregate capital services (the log 
represents the growth rate) is decomposable as follows’: 


(1) 
ne } Een je! wl 


where ie = aggregate capital services 
A’ = = ately change of the asset class 7 = 


at 


7 


Lose E 


All Ka 
See 


ICT 


K) = other machinery and structures and the capital stock 
of the asset class j at period 4 

Hl = average rental cost share for the asset class j at 
period ; and 
w! = average value share of capital stock for the asset 


t 
class 7 at period 


Each of these three components has a specific economic 
interpretation. The first term on the right-hand side will be 
referred to as the “within quality effect,’ which measures 
substitution and capital quality growth within distinct asset 
classes. The second term represents the “between quality 
effect,” which measures substitution between distinct asset 
classes. The last term is the “capital accumulation effect,” 
which measures capital stock accumulation. 

Table 3 presents the contribution to the growth in total 
fixed capital services from each component for 1981—2000 and 
subperiods. The decomposition allows us to identify the 
sources of increase of capital services growth by comparing 
each component across asset classes and over time. Table 3 
should be read in the following manner. Consider the 3.4- 
percent per year growth of capital services for the 1981-2000 
period (last column, first row). This is made up ofa 1.2-percent 
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Table 3. | Decomposition of the growth in capital services by asset class, Canadian business sector, 1981-2000 
. Within Between Weighted Capital 
quality quality capital services 
Asset class effect! effect! accumulation! growth? 
| 1981-2000 
Fixed 1Ga pital) eoccoccoce tre eaten tee else reac tee eee seer reeset iertern emery ta 9 0.3 ah be 
Information and communication technology ...........:c:ccceeees 4 3 : e 
Othermachinery and Cquipmenti.- cone. cerster cesses scerseaere cranes 3 fi 4 _ 
StlUCtURES SB eee eee eect en ee ace eee ees eres 2 -1 1 : 
1981-88 
FIX d/Capital ccccercssanicceccctene cote orton eure seueran i ianasoansesnean eeeaasersbe 4 Fal 2.0 Ws 
Information and communication technology .............:.:0ccseeeeeees 6 2 @ i 
Other machinery and equipment .................::ceseeecseeeecesseeeteneeeeenes 5 Hi ao) Pe 
S file siece nes eee rte eRe ete eee: 3 = 1.4 | 
1988-95 
FIX GCap ital ys corccentey eweatetcosutien ston ace seanye rms diese rate Weeees Galenee aseerteden af 3 lets 2.6 
Information and communication technology ...............:::0ecseeenes 4 3 4 dl 
Other machinery and equipment ...............cccccceececseeteeeetttseetteeenees fal “i aS) 4 
SUM CUNO Sreniree ea sense ates ee ahseacese ede een me ee ee ee SISO 2 [ -.1 1.0 lel 
1995-2000 
Rixed:capitalienc ac mecen tre eta a wpe nce fee ene ener ereeeaen es af 6 2.9 42 
Information and communication technology ...............:cc:e:cceseeres a2 6 8 16 
OthernimachinenyandiequipmMent...2.-oseceee too ee ee ee ees 3 aA 8 a2 
SIMMIGHUNGS cerca cates ce sen seas cesta ace ecnennet a maroc emaroeiinayn asciacretnetes eters eZ. -.1 1.3 14 
' Average annual percentage point contribution. 
? Average annual growth rate. 


contribution from ct, 0.8 percent from other machinery and 
equipment and 1.4 percent from structures. Looked at from 
the decomposition outlined in equation 1, this 3.4 percent 
comes from 0.9 percent of a within-class effect (substitution 
across assets within an asset class), 0.3 percent from a 
between-class effect (substitution across asset classes), and 
2.1 percent of a capital-accumulation effect (general growth 
across all asset classes). 

The estimates show that at the aggregate level, the capital- 
accumulation effect is the primary source behind the growth 
of total capital services for all periods. However, this varies 
across asset classes: the total quality effect (the sum of the 
within and between quality effect) constitutes the major 
source behind the growth of ICT capital services for all 
periods, whereas the capital-accumulation effect tends to 
dominate for other machinery and equipment and structures. 
Substitution across asset groups within an asset class 
becomes increasingly important over time, particularly for 
KET 

For all periods and all asset classes, the total quality 
effect is primarily driven by the within quality effect. 
However, the 0.7-percentage point annual increase of capital 
services between 1981—88 and 1995-2000, which is mainly 
attributable to ict and other machinery and equipment, is 
mostly driven by the between-effect, which increased by 0.5 
percentage points per year and the capital-accumulation 
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effect, by 0.9 percentage points per year. 


Sources of economic growth 


Framework. The growth of capital services along with the 
growth in labor input and multifactor productivity are the 
three primary determinants of the economic growth in output. 
This type of growth accounting exercise has a rich history 
beginning with the seminal work of Robert M. Solow, who 
integrated the aggregate production function with national 
income data to produce an estimate of productivity growth 
that captured disembodied technical change.'? Aggregate 
output %, is considered to be produced from capital services 
kK, and labor services L,. Representing productivity as a 
‘Hicks-neutral’ augmentation 4, of aggregate input, output 
can be written as: 


Q) ¥, =AF(K,,L) 


Under the assumptions of competitive product and factor 
markets, and constant returns to scale, growth accounting 
gives the growth of output as the sum of the share-weighted 
growth of inputs and growth in multifactor productivity: 


G)  AlnY, =5, ,AInK, +5, ,AlnL, + AlnA, 


where 
‘x, = Capital’s average share of nominal value-added 
e EG labor eS share of nominal value-added 

A, the augmentation factor, captures multifactor 
productivity 

A refers to a first difference. 


Equation (3) has several attractive features. It facilitates 
the decomposition of the growth in output into the 
contributions made by labor and capital inputs on one hand, 
and a residual that is called multifactor productivity growth, 
on the other hand. It also allows for the quantification of the 
contributions of different types of capital, such as ICT, to the 
growth of output. 

In addition, rearranging equation (3) enables us to present 
results in terms of labor productivity growth as: 


(4) 
Aln| — |=5s, ,Aln = Ss, (Alm > Ans, 
where | 
uf 
H, = output per hour worked 
K 


= the ratio of capital services to hours worked 
t 


This gives the familiar formula that allocates labor 
productivity growth among three factors. The first is capital 
deepening, the growth in capital services per hour. Capital 
deepening (also called capital intensity) makes workers more 
productive by providing more capital for each hour of work 
and raises the growth of labor productivity in proportion to 
the share of capital. The second term is the improvement in 
labor quality, defined as the difference between the weighted 
growth rates of each category of labor and the growth in the 
simple sum of hours worked across all worker categories. 
Reflecting the rising proportion of hours supplied by workers 


with higher marginal products, labor quality improvement (also 
called the /abor composition effect) raises average labor 
productivity growth in proportion to labor’s share. The third 
term is multifactor productivity growth, which increases labor 
productivity growth on a point-for-point basis. Long-term labor 
productivity growth arises from three sources: multifactor 
productivity growth, the contribution of increased capital 
intensity, and the contribution of shifts in labor composition. 

As shown in equation (4), labor productivity (output per 
hour) can differ from multifactor productivity (output per unit 
of combined capital and labor inputs) if capital deepening 
occurs or if labor quality improves. 

The results associated with equations (3) and (4) provide 
two different, but related, perspectives on the sources of 
growth: the latter decomposes the sources of labor 
productivity growth and the former identifies the sources of 
economic growth of real GNP. 


Sources of labor productivity growth. The contribution of 
capital intensity to labor productivity growth equals the 
growth in the capital-hours ratio multiplied by capital’s share 
of nominal value-added. The contribution of labor 
composition equals the difference between the growth rates 
of labor input and of hours worked multiplied by labor’s share 
of nominal value-added. Historically, capital’s share has been 
slightly more than one-third of nominal value-added in the 
business sector. 

Table 4 indicates that from 1981 to 2000, Canada’s labor 
productivity grew at an annual rate of 1.4 percent in the business 
sector. Of the 1.4 percent growth in labor productivity, 0.2 percent 
can be attributed to increases in multifactor productivity, 0.6 
percent to the contribution of capital intensity, and 0.5 percent 
to changes in labor composition. Table 4 displays a moderate 
labor productivity increase during the 1980s and early 1990s, 
and an acceleration of labor productivity growth in the late 1990s. 
This acceleration reflects the remarkable pickup in multifactor 
productivity growth in recent years. 

During the 1988—95 period, multifactor productivity 
decreased —0.3 percent per year in the business sector. At the 
same time, the average annual contribution of capital intensity 
to labor productivity growth increased to 0.9 percent, and 


| Table 4. yam Annual average percentage point contribution to labor productivity, Canadian business sector, 1981-2000 
hem 1981-2000 1981-88 1988-95 1995-2000 
IL 

Labor productivity growth (annual average growth rate) ............: cette 1.4 4.3 eZ et 
Galnitali GCOS eee era ce cect ge cers ce cazenscge enna deca ccev-rescnenscnses svadesysevsvencases 6 6 9 4 
Information and communication technology ...........:0.ccccccsecee cece teeteeeens 4 3 4 4 
Other machinery and Equipment ...............cccccceccscseeteestesteeeteetteesecssetseaneeseneenens ‘ “l a a 
SETURL Smet eee ee Nectar ge ener ese reed seas sear Stereo eta ceeo< al i 3 ™ 
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labor composition made a 0.6-percentage point contribution. 
Labor productivity, therefore, increased 1.2 percent per year 
from 1988 to 1995. ICT capital began to play an increasingly 
important role during this period, contributing 0.4 percent 
per year, or more than two-fifths of the contribution of capital 
deepening to labor productivity growth. 

During 1995-2000, labor productivity grew 1.7 percent per 
year in the business sector, 0.5 percentage points faster than 
during the 1988-95 period. This acceleration is attributed 
entirely to the remarkable resurgence of multifactor 
productivity growth, which increased by more than one 
percentage point. Continuing the trend in substitution of 
iCT for other forms of capital, ICTcapital accounted for the 
whole contribution of capital deepening to labor productivity 
growth. Growth in labor quality slowed relative to the growth 
in hours in the 1995—2000 period. 


Sources of economic growth. Using the framework 
previously explained, we combine the capital and labor inputs 
with output data to estimate the components of equation (3) 
to quantify the sources of economic growth in output from 
1981-2000. In addition to the standard contribution of 
aggregate capital services, the analysis also examines the 
contribution of each broad asset class to total growth. 

Table 5 illustrates in the second column, for the period 
1981-88, that output grew at 3.3 percent per year, of which 
aggregate capital services contributed 1.4 percent, labor input 
1.7 percent, and multifactor productivity 0.2 percent. The 1.4 
percent capital contribution is from the growth rate of capital 
services multiplied by the share 5x, and may also be 
decomposed into an 0.8-percent contribution of capital 
accumulation and 0.6 percent of quality change. Similarly, 
the 1.7-percent labor input contribution can be decomposed 
into a |.2-percent contribution from increased hours worked 
and a 0.5-percent contribution from quality change due to 
substitution toward more highly educated workers. 

For 1995-2000, output grew 4.9 percent per year, capital 
services contributed 1.7 percentage points, labor input 


} Table 5. Sources of economic growth, Canadian business sector, 1981-2000 


(Annual average percentage point contribution) 


contributed 2.2 percentage points, and multifactor productivity 
contributed 1.0 percentage points. 

As reported earlier, there has been an increase in the 
contribution of capital services during 1995-2000 as the 
growth contribution increased to 1.7 percent from 1.4 percent 
per year over the 1981-88 period. ICTshows the largest 
increase in the contribution of capital services between the 
two periods, nearly doubling from 0.4 percent to 0.7 percent. 
In addition, the most recent estimates show an increase in 
the growth of multifactor productivity that is more than any 
rate since 1981. 


Multifactor productivity growth. Canada’s multifactor 
productivity grew at an average 0.2-percent per year, 
compared with 0.9 percent per year for the United States 
during 1981-99, the most recent period for which U.S. 
multifactor productivity estimates are available. (See table 6.) 
This productivity gap between the two countries is largely 
attributable to Canada’s relatively modest multifactor 
productivity performance from 1981 to 1995. The lack of 
multifactor productivity gain in Canada from 1981 to 1995 (0.0 
percent, compared with 0.7 percent in the United States) 
reflects a 2.4-percent increase in output (3.3 percent in the 
United States) and a 2.4-percent increase in combined inputs 
of capital and labor (2.5 percent in the United States). 

In the late 1990s, output grew at an average annual rate of 
4.8 percent in Canada (4.9 percent for the United States), a 
3.2-percentage point increase relative to the early 1990s (2.7 
percentage points for the United States). Multifactor 
productivity growth makes an important recovery to 1.0 
percent in Canada (1.3 percent for the United States as well), 
while capital services’ contribution to growth recovered to 
1.7 percent in Canada (1.8 percent in the United States), and 
labor’s contribution rebounded to 2.1 percent points (1.8 
percent for the United States). 

Multifactor productivity growth is the source of 21 percent 
of output growth in Canada (27 percent in the United States), 
up from 6.1 percent in the 1981-88 period (26 percent for the 


Source 1981-2000 


+ 
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| Table 6. | Hg Sources of economic growth, Canada and U.S. business sectors, 1981-99 
Canada U.S. Canada U.S. Canada U.S. Canada U.S. 
Source 
1981-99 1981-88 1988-95 1995-99 

Output (annual average growth rate) oo... cccccceceeeeeeeees 2.9 3.6 3.9 1.5 A 48 49 

ContibutionofilaborInpUtn..cn..s0 ee ee ee 1.4 1.5 lee 1.6 8 9 2.1 1.8 
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Contribution of information and communication 
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Contribution of other machinery and equipment............ 3 3 4 4 — ee. # 4 

Contribution of structures ...........ccccceceeeeeeeeeeeees Lee 5 4 6 4 4 2 6 4 

Multifactor productivity (annual average growth rate) ...... 2 9 2 1.0 -.3 5) 1.0 1.3 
Note: Numbers may not add due to rounding. ; 


United States). The acceleration in multifactor productivity 
growth in Canada and the United States is perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the data. Its acceleration in Canada 
from —0.3 percent per year to 1.0 percent per year (0.5 percent 
to 1.3 percent in the United States) between 1988-95 and 
1995—99 suggests considerable improvements in technology 
and increases in the efficiency of production. While the 
resurgence in multifactor productivity growth in the post- 
1995 period has yet to surpass the pre-1973 performance, 
more rapid multifactor productivity growth occurred in the 
last part of the 1990s. 


Conclusion 


In both Canada and the United States, the growth in output 
in the post-1995 period has been substantially above that in 
the earlier part of the decade and of the previous decade. In 
addition, after almost two decades of lackluster performance, 
the productivity statistics, beginning in 1995, have begun to 
reveal the impact of increasing capital formation in ICT 
technologies. Progress in ICT is driving down relative prices 
of computers, software, and communication equipment and 
inducing firms to invest in these assets (16.2-percent per 
year growth on average during the 1981—2000 period). 

The article also examines the pattern of growth in capital 
services in terms of both quantity and quality components. 
It distinguishes between capital quantity growth due to 


NOTES 


investment, and capital quality growth due to substitution 
between different types of capital assets. Much of the 
recent investment boom has been associated with 
substitution across assets as the relative price of high- 
tech assets steadily fell. Capital quality grew in Canada 
over the 1981-2000 period at 1.2 percent per year on 
average, of which 75 percent was due to changes within 
asset classes. 

For Canada, in terms of the sources of the 3.3-percent 
annual average growth over the 198 1—88 period, capital input 
contributed 1.4 percent per year (0.6 percent for quality and 
0.8 percent for capital quantity) and labor input contributed 
1.7 percent per year (1.2 percent for hours and 0.5 percent for 
labor quality). This is somewhat similar to the 1995-2000 
period, when capital input, at 1.7 percent, contributed less 
than labor input, at 2.2 percent per year to output growth. 

In both Canada and the United States, ICT is the largest 
contributor to growth within capital services, during the 
late 1990s, followed closely by structures in Canada. But 
the contribution of ICT in Canada is lower than that in the 
United States. 

What is even more remarkable about the post-1995 period, 
compared with the previous periods, is the recovery in the 
multifactor productivity performance, posted at 1.0 percent 
per year in Canada and 1.3 percent in the United States 
(compared with 0.2 percent in Canada and 1.0 percent in the 
United States, for the 1981-88 period). L] 
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Preventive care, other benefits 


Preventive care provisions, other benefits: 
are they described in plan documents? 


It is not very common for preventive care provisions, 


such as cancer screening tests, 


to be specifically mentioned in plan documents; 
these benefits are usually covered under a more general clause 


rovisions in medical care plans that em- 
P phasize coverage for preventive care tests 

have risen sharply in recent years.' The 
attention generated by such preventive care 
measures as cancer screening and cholesterol 
tests led the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) and 
the Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality 
(hereafter, called Healthcare Research) to con- 
duct a joint study to determine if employer health 
insurance documents specifically describe cer- 
tain medical provisions. The study was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Interagency 
Committee on Employment-Related Health Insur- 
ance Surveys. The primary motivation behind 
the test was the need for more information on 
preventive care services, as expressed by the U.S. 
Preventive Services Task Force.’ 

The Committee was formed as a means for 
Government agencies to coordinate statistical 
survey data related to health insurance, share 
information, and identify and fill data gaps.’ Since 
its inception in 1998, the Committee’s coordina- 
tion efforts have focused on collection, analysis, 
and dissemination of statistical estimates. In ad- 
dition to the Government agencies that produce 
health insurance statistics, the Committee’s ef- 
forts are geared toward the wider data-user com- 
munity and health policymakers. 


How the test was conducted 


The Agency for Healthcare Research and Qual- 
ity role. The joint study by Healthcare Research 


and BLS was undertaken in several steps. Ini- 
tially, Healthcare Research identified medical 
care provisions that it was interested in study- 
ing, data for which BLS does not presently col- 
lect. These provisions include various cancer 
screening and other preventive care tests, and 
medical procedures, such as laser eye surgery, 
that have become more prominent in recent 
years. Next, Healthcare Research conducted 
three separate studies to collect preliminary in- 
formation on these provisions from plan docu- 
ments collected as part of its 1996 household 
and establishment surveys.* The main purpose 
was to provide feedback on information avail- 
able from booklets to assist with additional study 
and to develop a data collection form for use by 
BLS. As aresult of this study, definitions of terms 
and the design of the collection form were re- 
fined, and the list of provisions to be included in 
the BLS study was expanded. 

The first study consisted of 31 booklets ran- 
domly selected from those collected during the 
Healthcare Research 1996 health survey, book- 
lets that described medical care provisions. The 
second study included 100 booklets; however, 
about half were eliminated because of limited in- 
formation on benefit provisions. In order to be 
used in the Healthcare Research study, plan 
booklets had to describe the benefits in some 
detail. The third and final study used a sample of 
75 plans. The requirements to be included in this 
study were not as stringent as in the second 
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study. For example, if a summary sheet was provided that 
gave limited details of the benefits, it would be included in the 
third study (but not included in the second). After Healthcare 
Research completed its preliminary studies, BLS conducted 
the official study using the final version of the collection form, 
which included definitions of each of the provisions. 


The BLS role. The BLS study was conducted during its 2000 
survey of private employee benefits.* The study consisted of 
a sample of 100 medical care plans; they were randomly se- 
lected using only the booklets that described the plans in the 
most detail. Summary plan descriptions (SPDs) furnished by 
the employer are the main source used in the benefits survey. 
Healthcare plan sponsors are required by law to provide SPDs 
to plan participants, giving the employees a detailed descrip- 
tion of their benefits under a particular plan. (More details on 
SPDs are discussed later.) Documents with only limited infor- 
mation—such as one-page summaries—were excluded from 
the study. One problem that surfaced during the test was that 
many plan documents only had limited information. This was 
especially true for health maintenance organizations.° Thus, 
the overwhelming amount of plans in the test came from con- 
ventional indemnity plans and preferred provider organiza- 
tions.’ The minimal information found in many plan docu- 
ments made it difficult to accurately assess the frequency 
with which the company booklets included in the study de- 
scribed a particular medical provision. 

The medical care provisions studied included various can- 
cer screening tests, other preventive care measures, and sev- 
eral other provisions currently of interest in the health arena.® 
Specifically, the study included plan features such as screen- 
ing or testing for both colorectal and prostate cancer, 
mammograms, acupuncture, chiropractic care, formulary 
drugs, and smoking cessation programs. BLS tabulated the 
percentage of plans for which provisions were covered, ex- 
cluded, or not mentioned in the plan booklets, and also tabu- 
lated details on how the provisions are covered, such as 
whether they are subject to special limits. Estimates in the 
study have not been weighted. The sample of companies 
used in the study was not intended to be statistically repre- 
sentative of the economy. Therefore, the results can only 
been seen as a rough indication of how plan documents de- 
scribe certain medical provisions; they should not be viewed 
as a true statistical measure of the incidence of certain medical 
provisions. 


Study results 


The main finding revealed from the study was that only a few 
provisions were described in the majority of company plan 
booklets. Note that the study only measured whether the 
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provisions were described in the plan documents, not whether 
they were covered under the plan. The following are the key 
results from the study: 


e Screening or testing for both colorectal and pros- 
tate cancer is not commonly described in the plan 
documents. Barium enema, colonoscopy, sigmoi- 
doscopy, and digital rectal exam for prostate can- 
cer are rarely specifically mentioned in the sum- 
mary plan descriptions. (See table 1.) The pros- 
tate specific antigen (PSA) test is more frequently 
mentioned in the plan documents than are other 
screening tests. While most of the cancer screen- 
ing tests are not commonly described in the plan 
documents, they are often covered as part of the 
coverage for physical examinations and/or diag- 
nostic x-ray procedures. 


e Mammograms and pap smears, two other cancer 
screening tests, were the most commonly described 
provisions in the study. Plans commonly provide 
for one baseline mammogram between ages 35 and 
39 and some age-related schedule for ages 40 and 
older. Pap smears are usually limited to once a year, 
and occasionally are associated with a dollar limit. 


e For other preventive care measures, the results were 
mixed on the frequency with which they were de- 
scribed in the plan documents. Well-child care was 
among the most commonly described provisions 
in the study. Well-child care is an extension of 
well-baby care, which usually covers babies up to 
age 2 years. Sometimes, this provision is also 
grouped under wellness or preventive care, with 
age limits of 6 years, 12 years, or 18 years. On the 
other hand, bone mass measurements—sometimes 
referred in plan documents under osteoporosis— 
was rarely specifically mentioned in the summary 
plan descriptions (SPDs). It is often covered under 
well-woman examinations. Finally, cholesterol 
blood tests, another rarely mentioned provision, is 
almost always included as part of an annual physi- 
cal examination. 


e The test also included other provisions of current 
interest in the health field. Laser eye surgery— 
often referred to in the plan documents as radial 
keratotomy and related surgical procedures—is the 
provision that is most commonly found in the plans’ 
exclusions section.’ It was also only rarely specifi- 
cally mentioned as a covered benefit in the plans. 


| Table 1. Medical plans with preventive care and other provisions in summary plan descriptions, 2000 


(In percent] 
fee Mentioned 
| Provision Not mentioned Specific details provided 
| Coverage Exclusion 
| 

AACUDUNCIUTG Re em reer atten 16 25 59 Usually mentions a limit on visits. 

Bone mass measurements ......... 5 | 0 95 Rarely mentioned, but never specifically excluded. A couple of times, 
osteoporosis is mentioned. 

Cholesterol blood test ................ 13 0 87 Never mentioned as an exclusion. Noted as part of adult physical, or 
a limit of once every 5 years after a certain age. 

Per CDIRGDraCHG Care ao. cae scnononeneene ne 63 9 28 Limit on dollar amounts or on visits. Referred to quite often as spinal 
; manipulation, adjustment, or subluxation. 
Colorectal cancer-screening 

ORTOSUING) cere nescence 13 0 87 Never mentioned as an exclusion. The various cancer tests are under 
preventive care benefits. In addition, there is usually a minimum 
age for which the tests become covered. There is also usually a 
limit of one screening every 1 to 5 years. Sometimes there is a 

limit on the dollar amount. 

Fecal occult blood test 

(or hemoccult test) 16 0 84 
| Sigmoidoscopy .......c.-e:se-0--- 0 91 
Colonoscopy .......-.:-+:++++ eee 5 0 95 
Barium enema ...........::.::0++: 0 98 
| Fonmulany Gris) ..ssc..cs2-.0s1s.ctie-es 16 1 83 When mentioned, it is usually under HMOs. Some list outpatient 
| drugs for specific illnesses; a couple of plans mentioned 
copayments. One plan mentioned “voluntary or open formulary.” 

EASE CYC SUIGENY se ccncoce ove ose se 4 38 58 Exclusions usually mention “radial keratotomy” and related surgical 

} procedures. A couple of plans listed coverage only beyond a 
certain level of myopia and/or coinsurance up to a dollar amount. 
Some referred to photorefractive keratotomy, keratoplasty, and 
LASIK. 

Office visit for prenatal care ...... 49 0 51 Often noted coverage under preventive care or wellness care, like 
any other office visit, or 100 percent coverage after initial copayment. 

Prostate cancer screening ......... 33 0 67 PSA is the most commonly mentioned prostate test. Tests usually 
begin at age 40 or later. Coverage is often limited to one visit 
annually. Some plans noted coinsurance or 100 percent coverage 
after copayment. One plan noted coverage for “detection exam.” 

Digital rectal exam .,.<........2--+2.-- 11 0 89 

Prostate specific antigen 

NP SAWNCStsereteenersst eters eae 34 1 65 

Routine mammograms 84 2 14 Most commonly mentioned benefit. Most plans have an age schedule, 

starting at age 35. Typical schedule: 35-39, one baseline; 40-49 

every 2 years; 50 and older annually. Several plans noted coverage 
under normal coinsurance or 100 percent coverage after copayment. 
Some plans noted coverage up to a dollar amount limit. 

Routine pap Smears ...........-.00 80 5 15 Also very common. Limited to once every 1 to 3 years. Some plans 
mentioned a dollar amount limit. 

Smoking cessation program ....... 8 32 60 Often mentioned in exclusions. Some plans distinguish between 
programs and drugs for smoking cessation. One plan referred to 
nicotine addiction and another to “goal oriented behavior 
modification.” One plan covered this provision under “wellness 
benefit” 

Well-child Care ..........::cccsseceeeeeeee 71 3 26 Very commonly mentioned. Coinsurance or 100 percent coverage 
after copayment is often noted. Sometimes coverage is under 
pediatric care. Age limits may be 6, 7, 12, 18, or 19. Afewplans 
noted “wellness” or “preventive care” coverage. One plan noted 
coverage Of visits at specific ages (in months). 
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Preventive Care, Other Benefits 


Smoking cessation programs also were frequently 
specifically excluded from the plan booklets. Smok- 
ing cessation is sometimes covered under an em- 
ployee assistance program, instead of the medical 
plan.'° 


e Another provision of current interest to health us- 
ers is formulary drugs, which is not commonly de- 
scribed in the booklet. Formulary drugs are a group 
of medications approved by a third-party organiza- 
tion, such as a managed care company. These 
drugs are covered by the health plan on a cost- 
effective basis. Formularies are also established 
for clinical reasons. When formulary drugs were 
mentioned, they were often at a lower cost to the 
plan participant than were nonformulary drugs. In 
some cases, nonformulary drugs were not covered 
in the plan. 


With few exceptions, it was not common for the plan docu- 
ments to mention the provisions from the BLS study—only 
four provisions were described in at least 50 percent of the 
plan booklets. As stated earlier, this does not mean that 
these provisions are not covered by the plan—it merely 
means that the provisions are not specifically described in 
the plan booklets. 

Comparing the results of the BLS study with the second 
study of the Healthcare Research revealed that 6 percent of 
the plans in the Healthcare Research test specifically de- 
scribed acupuncture as a covered benefit, while 16 percent 
did so in the BLS study. Chiropractor care was mentioned for 
35 percent of the plans in the Healthcare Research test and 63 
percent in the BLS study. Another provision for which the 
results differed between Healthcare Research and BLS was 
office visits for prenatal care. Under this provision, the doc- 
tor monitors a pregnancy. Prenatal care may also include 
counseling for nutrition and substance abuse problems. In 
the Healthcare Research study, 67 percent of the plans spe- 
cifically mentioned office visits for prenatal care, compared 
with 49 percent for the BLS study. For the remainder of the 
provisions, the percentages generally were similar between 
Healthcare Research and the BLS. Because both studies had 
small and different samples and were not weighted, some dif- 
ferences in results were expected. 

Why do plan documents commonly not mention most of 
the provisions by name? Are these provisions not covered 
by the plan, or is there another explanation? For example, 
provisions for cancer screening tests such as sigmoidoscopy 
and colonoscopy are rarely described in the plan booklets, 
but commonly are covered by the plan. Are SPDs the best 
source of obtaining information on medical provisions? While 
plan documents always describe the most important medical 
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provisions such as hospitalization and physician care, that 
does not appear to be the case for certain of the preventive 
care provisions that were part of the BLS study. 


Summary plan descriptions 


Requirements. Before addressing why the plan documents 
do not specifically mention certain preventive care provisions, 
it is important to understand the purpose of the documents. 
Under the Employee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) 
of 1974, employers are required to provide their employees 
with SPDs of their pension and welfare benefit plans. The 
descriptions must be written in a fashion that the plan partici- 
pants are able to clearly understand and must be detailed enough 
to reflect accurately the benefits provided to the employees. 

In November 2000, the Department of Labor issued new 
regulations on what must be described in SPDs for pen- 
sion and welfare benefit plans.'' The main focus of the 
new rules revolves around what information must be in- 
cluded in the SPDs for group health plans. The SPDs must 
include the following: 


e Any cost sharing provisions, including premi- 
ums, deductibles, coinsurance, and copayment 
amounts; 


e Any annual or lifetime maximums or other limits 
on benefits under the plan; 


e The extent to which preventive services are cov- 
ered by the plan; 


e Whether and under what circumstance, existing 
and new drugs are covered by the plan; 


e Whether, and under what circumstance, cov- 
erage is provided for medical tests, devices or 
procedures; 


e Any provisions requiring preauthorization or uti- 
lization review as a condition to obtaining a ben- 
efit or service under the plan. 


The regulations were effective in January 2001. The SPDs, 
however, are not required to specifically mention these provi- 
sions until January 2003. The new regulations are intended to 
provide a clearer and more accurate reflection in the spDs of 
the benefits provided to the employees. 

Employers must provide an SPD to their employees, but are 
no longer required to file the plan with the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Under amendments to the Taxpayers Relief Act of 1997 
(TRA 97), plan administrators are no longer required under 


Definitions of Provisions 


Acupuncture: A technique of inserting hair-like, fine needles into acupoints on the body’s surface in order to affect the 
physiological functioning of the body. Acupuncture is usually used as an anesthesia for surgical procedures. 


Bone mass measurements: (also referred to as Bone Densiometry) A non-invasive test to detect weakness of the 
bones due to osteoporosis. 


Cholesterol blood test: A test that can detect an elevated blood cholesterol level - one of the major modifiable risk 
factors for coronary heart disease. 


Chiropractic care: Manual manipulation of the bones and associated muscles and joints (particularly of the spine and 
extremities) in order to relieve acute pain. 


Colorectal cancer—screening or testing: Includes the four major types of screening or testing for colorectal cancer. 


1) Fecal occult blood test—A stool sample is taken to test for the presence of fecal occult blood. 


2) Sigmoidoscopy—A tube is inserted into the rectum and the lower two feet of the colon. Doctors inspect the lining of 
the colon for bowel disease, cancer, or polyps that may increase the risk of colon cancer. 


3) Colonoscopy—Similar to sigmoidoscopy, but the flexible viewing tube is long enough to reach the entire colon. 
During the colonoscopy, doctors can also treat or remove polyps. 


4) Barium enema—An x-ray study in which a tube is inserted into the rectum and the large intestine is filled with barium, 
allowing the radiologist to diagnose many conditions including colorectal cancer. 


Formulary drugs: Drugs approved by the health provider. Drugs not approved by the health provider are non- 
formulary—enrollees receive limited or no reimbursement. 


Laser eye surgery: Performed for correcting common eye disorders—near sightedness, far sightedness, and distorted 
vision—not for specific eye diseases. There are two types of laser surgery: PRK and LASIK. In PRK, the surgery 
reshapes the cornea with an ultraviolet beam of light. LASIK is used for all types of nearsightedness. The surgeon cuts 
a flap of corneal tissue, removes the targeted tissue beneath it with the laser, and then replaces the flap. 


Office visit for prenatal care: Detects and manages the complications of pregnancy, rather than the prevention of low 
birth weight. Doctor checks the mother for infectious diseases, gestational diabetes, and vital signs, and assesses the 
baby’s condition. Prenatal care may also include counseling for nutrition and substance abuse problems. Follow-up 
visits are provided to minimize pregnancy risks. 


Prostate cancer screening (digital rectal exam and/or prostate specific antigen (PSA) test): The two primary tests for 
prostate cancer. In the digital exam, the doctor palpates the prostate gland, examining it for irregularities. The prostate- 
specific antigen blood test measures the level of PSA in men. A high reading signals the possibility of prostate cancer. 


Routine mammograms: An x-ray image of the breast to detect for the existence of breast cancer. 
Routine pap smears: A precancer or cancer screening test of the cervix. 


Smoking cessation program: An organized effort to break the habit of smoking. The program includes classes, 
counseling, poster campaigns, employee incentive programs, anti-smoking literature, and products such as nicotine 
patches. Programs were excluded if the plan only provided literature or a video, but was not part of an organized program. 
Smoking cessation programs may be in-house or from outside organizations. 


Well-child care: A program to provide preventive care for children. This should not be confused with well-baby 
care—usually provided up to age 2. Services for well-child care include routine physical exams, laboratory tests, immuni- 
zations, vision and hearing tests, and related office visits. 
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Preventive Care, Other Benefits 


ERISA to file SPDs and summaries of material modifications 
with the Department.'? Prior to the amendments to TRA 97, 
plan administrators were required under ERISA to file SPDs 
with the Department every 10 years, or after 5 years if there 
were any changes. They were also required to file information 
about plan modifications at the end of each year during which 
there was a change. 


Expert views. To better understand why many of the preven- 
tive care measures that were part of the BLS study were not 
commonly mentioned by name in the SPDs, BLS contacted 
health benefits experts from the following: Government, re- 
search organizations, consulting firms, trade associations from 
the insurance industry, and insurance companies.” 

Different reasons were given among the experts as to why 
SPDs often do not specifically mention such provisions as 
cancer screening and certain other preventive care tests, but 
a common thread was generally seen among the responses. 
Most respondents agreed that preventive care provisions, 
such as cancer screening tests, were usually covered under 
the plan. There was a general consensus that, when specifi- 
cally not mentioned, most of these preventive care features 
often would fall under some “umbrella” provision. Such gen- 
eral “umbrella” provisions include physical exams, health ap- 
praisals, health assessments, health screening tests, diagnos- 
tic procedures, and X-ray and laboratory services. 

Most respondents agreed that the plan documents cannot 
list every procedure, as there are too many procedures that 
can be classified under preventive care. Preventive care ben- 
efits can vary based on age, sex, and personal history of the 
individual. By using an overall category (for example, health 
screening tests), the insurers can be flexible as to what they 
can provide in the plan. While specifically mentioning a pro- 
cedure and giving specific guidelines in the plan document 
will tell the enrollee exactly what is covered, it also has the 
opposite effect of saying what is not covered. For example, if 
the plan document specifically says colonoscopies are cov- 
ered for ages 50 and older, it does not allow for clinical judge- 
ment based on the personal history of the individual to cover 
that cancer screening test at a younger age. 

Regulations issued by the Department of Labor governing 
the content of SPDs are consistent with the views of benefits 
experts contacted. It was not the intent of the Department of 
Labor to have the SPDs specifically describe every single ben- 
efit provision under the health plan.'* According to Depart- 
ment regulations, if the health plan covered an extensive 
schedule of benefits, the SPDs only had to describe them in 
general terms, as long as, upon request, the participant in the 
plan was informed about all benefits. 

The continuing introduction of new covered medical care 
measures is another reason it is not feasible to specifically list 
all procedures. It is more practical to cover these procedures 
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under some general category. The other reason given for 
certain procedures that are not specifically stated in the plan 
documents is that they are so well known that it is not neces- 
sary to describe them. In this case, a procedure such as cho- 
lesterol blood testing would fall under some overall category 
of preventive care—physical exams, for instance. 

As stated, the general consensus of the respondents was 
that if not specifically mentioned, many of the preventive care 
procedures from the BLS study were covered under the plan. 
Specifically, the procedures that fall into this category included 
all of the cancer screening tests, cholesterol blood testing, 
and bone mass measurements. (There was, however, one dis- 
senting view: one of the individuals contacted believed that if 
the plan did not specifically mention a procedure, it was un- 
likely that the insurer covers that benefit.) 

Are there other sources that will give an individual more 
information about whether specific procedures are covered? 
An SPD is designed to provide a “summary” rather than a 
detailed description of the benefits the employers provide to 
their employees. More detailed information may be found 
from such sources as the complete company plan documents, 
insurance contracts, evidence of coverage, and third-party 
administrator contracts. There was general consensus among 
the respondents that a written document existed within the 
company that described all of the covered benefits in detail. 


What’s next? 


As in past surveys, one of the goals of future benefits sur- 
veys is to capture data on the most current trends in health 
insurance. In recent years, cancer screening tests—espe- 
cially colonoscopy—have gotten much publicity. This is one 
of the reasons these various screenings were included in the 
BLS test. The problem with attempting to capture data for the 
various cancer screening procedures—along with certain 
other preventive care provisions—as was demonstrated from 
the results of the study, is that those procedures are not men- 
tioned very often in the SPDs. They are, instead, quite often 
included under a more global medical category. Assuming 
that the SPDs continue to be the main source used in the 
benefits survey, it does not seem that this source will provide 
an accurate measure on how often various cancer screening 
provisions are covered. Thus, it does not seem wise in the 
future to try to capture data on cancer screening tests. 

As far as other provisions in the BLS study, the benefits 
survey has begun to capture data on formulary drugs, due in 
large part to the widespread publicity of the high cost of pre- 
scription drugs. Capturing data on other provisions studied 
in the BLS study is currently under discussion. 


SUMMARY PLAN DESCRIPTIONS often do not mention cancer 
screening tests and certain other preventive care provisions 


as covered benefits. Therefore, SPDs are not the best source 
for describing these provisions. These summary documents 
are most likely to specifically mention major health benefits 
such as hospitalization, surgery, and physician visits, rather 
than most preventive care provisions. Research conducted 
for this article showed that generally preventive care provi- 
sions were covered by the plan. Discussions with experts in 
the medical care industry and those involved with SPDs re- 
vealed that when cancer screening tests and certain other 


Notes 


preventive care provisions are not described in the plan docu- 
ments, they almost universally fall under a more general cat- 
egory, such as physical exams and diagnostic procedures. 
By including cancer screening tests and other preventive 
care provisions under some all-inclusive provision, it allows 
the insurer more flexibility in providing the benefits. With the 
constant growth of new preventive care provisions, it makes 
sense for the plans to include these benefits under some 
“umbrella” category. a 


' Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Private Establishments, 
1997, Bulletin 2517, (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1999), tablem/ap alll 


> See the U.S. Preventive Services Task Force on the Internet at http:/ 
/www.ahrq.gov/clinic/prevenix.htm. 


* Since its formation, the Committee has undertaken many projects to 
achieve its goals. One example was the development of a standard set 
of health insurance definitions that will be used by many Government 
agencies for survey collection and dissemination of data. Additionally, 
these definitions will be distributed to the broader health community. 
The health definitions are currently available from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/nes/home.htm (vis- 
ited October 15, 2002), and from the Agency for Healthcare Research 
and Quality on the Internet at http://www.meps.ahrq.gov/mepsdata/ 
ic/icdefinitions.htm (visited October 10, 2002). For more informa- 
tion on the work of the Committee, see Holly Harvey, Katharine R. 
Levit, and William J. Wiatrowski, “Employment-Related Health In- 
surance: Federal Agencies’ Roles in Meeting Data Needs,” Health Care 
Financing Review, Spring 2002, Volume 23, Number 3, pp. 115-130. 


* The Medical Expenditure Panel Survey (MEPS) is conducted by the 
Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality in conjunction with the 
National Center for Health Statistics. The MEPS is a nationally repre- 
sentative survey that collects detailed information on health status, 
access to care, healthcare use and expenses, and health insurance cov- 
erage of the civilian noninstitutionalized population of the United 
States. 


> The 2000 BLS private survey contains data from all sizes of establish- 
ments for both full-time and part-time workers. Prior to 1999, surveys 
of different size classes were conducted in alternating years; medium 
and large private establishments—those establishments of 100 workers 
or more—were studied during odd years and small private establish- 
ments—those establishments with less than 100 workers—during even 
years. The BLS private benefits survey provides data on the incidence 
and detailed characteristics of medical, dental, and vision care, private 
retirement plans, and other benefits. 

6 A health maintenance organization (HMO) is a healthcare system that 
assumes both the financial risks associated with providing comprehen- 
sive medical services (insurance and service risk) and the responsibility 


for healthcare delivery in a particular geographic area to HMO mem- 
bers, usually in return for a fixed prepaid fee. Financial risk may be 
shared with the providers participating in the HMO. 


’ A conventional indemnity plan is a type of medical plan that allows 
the participant the choice of any provider without effect on reimburse- 
ment. These plans reimburse the patient and/or provider as expenses 
are incurred. A preferred provider organization is an indemnity plan 
where coverage is provided to participants through a network of se- 
lected healthcare providers (such as hospitals and physicians). The 
enrollee may go outside the network, but would incur larger costs. 


* The appendix to this article lists each medical provision in the BLS 
test and a corresponding description of that provision. The main 
source used for the definition of the medical provisions in the test was 
Guide To Clinical Preventive Services: A Report of The U. S. Preventive 
Task Force, U. S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of 
Public Health and Science, and Office of Disease, Prevention, and 
Health Promotion, 2" edition, 1996. \n addition, a variety of other 
sources were used in defining the medical provisions, including the 
summary plan descriptions used in the test. 


° Radial Keratotomy is rarely, if ever, performed in this country any- 
more. The most common laser procedures performed are 
photorefractive keratotomy (PRK), keratoplasty, and lasik. 


'© An employee assistance program (EAP) is an employment-based plan 
that assists individuals and their dependents for both personal and work- 
related problems. EAPs provide assistance for such issues as substance 
abuse, family/marital problems, and legal and family concerns. In 1999, 
the last time data on EAPs were published by BLS, 33 percent of private 
industry employees had access to such plans. 


"65 Fed Reg 70226 (November 21, 2000). 

'2 The Taxpayers Relief Act was signed into law on August 5, 1997. 

'5 Individuals contacted for this article are from organizations that 
included the following: U.S. Department of Labor’s Pension and Wel- 
fare Benefits Administration, Employee Benefit Research Institute, 
Health Insurance Association of America, R.H. Wohl and Associates 
Inc, and insurance companies. 


'4 65 Fed Reg 70228. 
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Using the Employment Cost Index 
to adjust Medicare payments 


Increases in the Employment Cost Index 
resulted in increased Medicare payments 

of more than $2 billion per year to hospitals; 
payments to other medical providers 


were also influenced by this index 


t first glance, a Federal Government sta- 
As designed to measure the rate at 

which employers’ wage and benefit pay- 
ments are rising may appear to have very little to 
do with Medicare, the $200 billion-per-year pro- 
gram of health insurance benefits that covers 40 
million mostly older Americans. But such rela- 
tionships often occur in the world of Federal sta- 
tistics and Federal benefit programs. For in- 
stance, the U.S. Congress has established that 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data on consumer 
prices be used to determine annual increases in 
Social Security payments. Similarly, Bureau data 
on employee wages are used to determine salary 
increases for a variety of government employ- 
ees—including judges and members of Con- 
gress—and, since the mid-1980s, the Bureau’s 
Employment Cost Index (ECI), a quarterly mea- 
sure of the rate of change in employer costs for 
wages and benefits, has been used as an input 
to annual adjustments in Medicare payments to 
service providers. 

FCI data are used as part of a process to deter- 
mine allowable increases in payments to hospi- 
tals, skilled nursing facilities, home healthcare or- 
ganizations, physicians, and other healthcare 
providers under Medicare’s Prospective Payment 
Systems (PPS). The PPS designates the level of 
payment for Medicare-covered services, based 
on the diagnosis and geographic location of care. 
Such payments are adjusted annually based ona 
number of factors, including changes in compen- 
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sation for medical and related personnel. ECI data 
are used for many of these compensation 
changes. For example,’ 


e CI data account for about 71 percent 
of the input price index used to deter- 
mine allowable increases in payments 
for hospital charges. Thus, a 1-percent 
increase in the ECI would result in a 
0.71-percent increase in hospital pay- 
ments. In 1999, Medicare inpatient hos- 
pital payments totaled more than $85 
billion. A 1-percent increase in the ECI 
would result in an increase of about 
$600 million in annual hospital pay- 
ments; a 3.5-percent annual increase in 
the ECI (typical of the late 1990s) would 
result in an increase of about $2.1 bil- 
lion in annual hospital payments. 


e CI data account for about 69 percent 


of the input price index used to deter- 
mine allowable increases in payments 
for charges for skilled nursing facili- 
ties. Medicare reimbursed more than 
$12 billion in skilled nursing facility 
charges in 1999. 


e CI data account for about 78 percent of 


the input price index used to determine 
allowable increases in payments for 
charges for home healthcare services. 
Medicare reimbursed nearly $10 billion 
in home healthcare charges in 1999. 
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e CI data account for about 27 percent of the Medical 
Economic Index used to determine increases in Medi- 
care payments for physician’s services. Medicare 
reimbursed more than $33 billion in physician ser- 
vice charges in 1999. 


This article looks at two Federal programs—the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Employment Cost Index and the payment pro- 
cess of the Department of Health and Human Services Medi- 
care program—and explains how they work together. Each 
program is looked at separately. What is the Employment 
Cost Index and what is the Medicare payment process? How 
was each developed? From the answers to these questions, 
the discussion will consider how the two work together. 

One purpose of this article is to provide a better under- 
standing of the relationship between the ECI and Medicare. 
For example, it is important that data providers, particularly 
those in the health services industry, understand the relation- 
ship between the data they provide on wages and benefits 
and the payments they receive from Medicare. This article 
first describes the Employment Cost Index and Medicare and 
its payment system. Then it provides details on adjustments 
to the Medicare payment system, including some examples of 
payment calculations. Finally, it discusses future changes 
that are being considered for both the EC! and the Medicare 
payment process. 


The Employment Cost Index 


The ECI was developed in the early 1970s to provide a mea- 
sure of change in the cost of labor as a factor of production. 
The ECI was designed: 


e tobeatimely and comprehensive measure covering all ele- 
ments of employee compensation (wages, salaries, and ben- 
efit costs) and all employees in the U.S. civilian economy; 


e to bea fixed-weight index free from the influence of 
employment shifts among occupations, industries, 
and establishments with different wage and compen- 
sation levels; 


e to include internally consistent sub-series (for example, 
occupational and industry groups) that describe the forces 
contributing to aggregate wage and compensation change. 


The ECI is a quarterly series that relates to payroll periods in- 
cluding the 12th day of March, June, September, and December. 
ECI estimates, first published for the period September-Decem- 
ber 1975, initially covered only wage and salary change for the 
private nonfarm economy including changes for broad occupa- 
tional and industrial groups, as well as changes by union status, 
geographic region, and area size. In 1980, rates of compensation 
change (wages plus employer-provided benefits) were added 


for the private nonfarm economy and for a selected number of 
sub-indexes. In 1981, wage and compensation indexes for State 
and local governments were added, as well as indexes for the 
combined private nonfarm and State and local government work 
force. Since then, a number of more detailed industries have 
been added, such as health services and hospitals.’ 

Since its inception in 1975, the ECI for wages of private 
industry workers has increased 247.3 percent, or 4.8 percent 
per year. Benefit costs for private industry workers have 
increased 222.6 percent since first surveyed in 1979, an aver- 
age of 5.3 percent per year. Except for the mid-1980s, when 
wage and benefit increases were very similar, benefit cost 
increases exceeded wage increases throughout the 1980s and 
early 1990s. That trend reversed in the mid-1990s, when wage 
increases dominated, only to reverse again around the turn 
of the century. Chart | compares wage and benefit costs 
over the past two decades; chart 2 compares changes in 
health insurance costs to those of all benefits. The rapid 
increase in employer health insurance costs during the late 
1980s and early 1990s, which mirrors large increases in Medi- 
care costs during the same period, is discussed later. 

One advantage of the ECI for analyzing compensation cost 
change is that it permits comparisons across industries and 
occupational categories. For example, the following tabula- 
tion compares average annual percent changes in wages and 
compensation costs for all civilian workers with those for 
workers in health services over selected time periods.’ 


Wages and salaries Compensation costs 


All Workers in All Workers in 
civilian health civilian health 
workers services workers services 

June 1986— 

December 1990 4.0 5.6 ALS) 5.9 
December 1990— 

December 1993 3.1 BI 3.8 4.2 
December 1993— 

December 1998 3.3 2.4 Shall Dal 
December 1998— 

June 2002 3.6 4.1 3.9 4.4 


The different time periods show very different patterns. 
For the June 1986—December 1990 period, both wages and 
salaries and compensation rose nearly 2 percentage points 
faster for health service workers than for all civilian work- 
ers.’ The health service advantage over civilian workers 
declined to less than | percentage point during the De- 
cember 1990-93 period and was negative during the De- 
cember 1993-98 period. Since the end of 1998, wage and 
compensation costs in health services are once again ris- 
ing faster than for all civilian workers. 
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Changes in wages and salaries and benefit costs in the Employment Cost Index 
for private industry, March 1982-2002 
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Note: EC! data are updated quarterly—March, June, September, and December. 


Changes in total benefit and health benefit costs in the Employment Cost Index 


for private industry, March 1982-2002 
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Note: ECI data are updated quarterly—March, June, September, and December. 
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Uses of ECI 


In addition to Medicare payment escalation, the ECI is used 
for a variety of purposes. It is used to forecast wage trends 
and to facilitate wage and benefit cost planning and is a guide 
in collective bargaining negotiations. Increasingly, it is used 
as a labor cost escalator in long-term purchasing and service 
contracts in both the private and public sectors in the United 
States as well as in other countries. 

The EC! is used in the Federal pay-setting process. The 
Ethics Reform Act of 1989 specifies that the pay of Congress, 
Federal judges, and top Government officials will be increased 
each year by the percent change in wages and salaries for 
private industry workers (an ECI measure), less 0.5 percent- 
age points.* The Federal Employees Pay Comparability Act of 
1990 specifies that the ECI will be used in the process to ad- 
just pay for General Schedule employees.° 

The ECI also is used to develop measures of national eco- 
nomic performance and welfare. For example, the ECI is used 
to update the income side of the National Income and Product 
Accounts of the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis. Also, the Centers for Medicare & Medic- 
aid Services (formerly HCFA—Health Care Financing Admin- 
istration) of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices uses the ECI to estimate aggregate expenditures for 
healthcare. 


Medicare and the 
Prospective Payment System 


Medicare, established in 1965, provides health insurance ben- 
efits to Americans aged 65 and older, and those who suffer 
permanent disabilities. In 1970, Medicare expenditures to- 
taled $7.7 billion annually; such expenditures rose rapidly 
during the late 1980s and early 1990s, and first exceeded $200 
billion in 1997. (See table 1.) Medicare provides insurance for 
hospital, surgical, and medical services in one of two ways: 
(1) payment of charges after services are rendered or (2) pre- 
payment of providers for future services. The latter method, 
known as Medicare+Choice, allows Medicare beneficiaries to 
choose to receive services from a private plan, typically a 
health maintenance organization (HMO). Implemented in 1998, 
Medicare+Choice may provide beneficiaries with additional 
services not available under traditional Medicare coverage. 
Plans may charge additional premiums for such additional 
services. In 2000, 14 percent of beneficiaries were enrolled in 
Medicare+Choice; payments to these plans accounted for 16 
percent of Medicare spending.’ 

Most employed persons in the United States contribute 
to the Medicare program. The current Medicare contribution 
rate is 1.45 percent of earnings, paid by both the employer 


Medicare expenditures, 1965-present 
(expenditures in millions of dollars) 
: Percent of total 
Year Expenditures U.S. health 
(millions) expenditures 

NOG5i; 4 Meee sence $ 0 0.0 
1906 Rte ean eens 1,842 4.1 
1967 eo Pee ees 4,924 9.7 
HS [ov Fear ceeee eee censors 6,218 10.8 
TOGO Ee Rucker 7,045 10.9 
I920hee. eee ee 7,673 10.5 
8,443 10.4 

9,325 10.3 

10,730 10.7 

13,428 11.8 

16,336 12.6 

19,694 1322 

22,891 13.5 

26,668 14.1 

30,922 14.5 

37,387 ey 

NOG N cacen ceeeeeeceee eee 44,770 1heyee 
19625. ceeerera oe 52,351 16.3 
1983 \ce cee ees. 59,559 16.8 
O64 ee teen, 66,207 17.0 
W985 Sec eres manceetes 71,829 16.8 
1986 se hipz.ceewren eee: 76,829 16.8 
VOB Tere creceee esters 83,081 16.7 
OGG rete titers sete. eee 88,965 15.9 
OBOE eee oa eee eee 101,137 16.2 
ODO Be ke reees ate nsec 110,182 15.8 
NOG Tse ie be Rare ae 5 120,913 15.9 
1 QQ2 soe etes fay eoccceeceset 136,298 16.5 
OOS ee cer Mere s 148,336 16.7 
W994 occcs, fete Seescceeses 165,840 lites 
NOQS \ecesesescuresnancssscicesas 182,674 18.4 
WQ9G AAS A niet neces 197,456 19.0 
OOP det covets, 208,151 19.1 
NGOS ogc ccer tocar nces ots 209,459 18.2 
1OGQE Ris heoncecterterssntet 212,567 Ns 
2000 Pte aire as 224,366 17.3 

SOURCE: Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services, U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, on the Internet at www.hcfa.gov/stats/nhe- 
oact/tables/nhe00.csv. 


and the employee. Medicare benefits begin at age 65; dis- 
abled individuals begin receiving coverage 2 years after the 
onset of their disability. Individuals not covered by Medi- 
care may buy into the system by contributing toward the 
cost of coverage at the time they become eligible for plan 
benefits. 

Medicare is administered by the Centers for Medicare & 
Medicaid Services (CMS). The Medicare Payment Advisory 
Commission (MedPAC) was established by Congress to re- 
view Medicare payment policies and make recommendations 
regarding payment policies. 

When Medicare began, providers of medical services re- 
ceived payments for services rendered on a “cost basis,” that 
is, they were reimbursed for the “usual, customary, and rea- 
sonable charges” for the services provided. According to the 
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MedPAC, this payment method “provided no incentive for 
efficiency, and costs and payments rose as a result.”® 
Changes to the system began in the early 1980s, when Con- 
gress enacted the Prospective Payment Systems, which sets 
payment rates based on the service and the location; the pay- 
ments are typically less than what the healthcare provider 
charged. 


MedPAC describes the current payment system as follows: 


Medicare’s 40 million beneficiaries use 
thousands of different health care products 
and services furnished by over | million 
providers in hundreds of markets nation- 
wide; Medicare pays for these services us- 
ing 15 payment systems that are generally 
organized by delivery setting. These pay- 
ment systems share common goals and 
most have similar design elements that are 
tailored to accommodate the products 
Medicare is buying in each setting, the 
characteristics of the providers that pro- 
duce them, the extent to which the same 
product may be furnished in different set- 
tings, and the market circumstances that 
affect providers’ costs.’ 


Prospective payments are defined as predetermined rates 
paid to providers, unaffected by the actual incurred cost or 
posted charges.'° Table 2 lists the 15 payment systems cur- 
rently used in the Medicare system, and the percent of Medi- 
care spending in each category. Prospective payments for 


|Table 2. | Medicare olka systems and distribution 


of spending, 200 


Percent of Medicare 
Payment system 


spending 
Hospital inpatient and acute care ........ 34 
InpationtiPSVCMiatniC;.sereseesessecesteseeso 1 
BWV SICA se. pemses ear ad: coeeeeeen eer ees 20 
MOSpitallOuUtpatientersstees sane 7 
Ambulatory surgical center .................. 0.5 


Outpatient laboratory ..........cceeeeeeeeee 2 
Skilled nursing facility .............cce 5 
omeiin@althice ra sceneee-cstereccseeneteess 4 
Inpatient rehabilitation ............ ee 2 
Eong-termicare Nospitall se: 2ce-e-.aes sees 1 


@utpaticntidialysiSizesase eee ee 2 
HOSPICE) Pareestieresnecterereoess coe maeevereeeeet 1 
Ambulance and supplies ............:.::.:006- 3} 
Durable medical equipment .................. 2 
Medicate+Choice Riccn.ctestetenccees 16 


SOURCE: Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
SE a 
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hospital stays are determined by classifying each hospital 
discharge into one of 492 diagnostic-related groups, deter- 
mined by the principal diagnosis, additional diagnoses, pro- 
cedures performed, and demographic characteristics such as 
age of the patient.'' Under this system, Medicare payment 
amounts were first based on 1981 hospital costs incurred by 
Medicare, and have been adjusted annually based on an 
update factor. The update factor is tied to the rate of increase 
in provider labor costs and medical commodity costs. In 
determining the allowable increase, the labor and commodity 
cost changes are combined using a set of weights that reflect 
the importance of the labor, including specific occupations, 
and commodities for the given medical service. The Centers 
for Medicare & Medicaid Services and MedPAC make rec- 
ommendations on the update of the Prospective Payment 
Systems (PPS) payment rates, based on these factors. Con- 
gress considers these recommendations when legislating the 
actual update amounts. According to MedPAC, “The Con- 
gress has legislated the PPS update annually since fiscal year 
1986 and has generally stated the update in rejation to the 
forecasted change in the market basket.”” 

Payments under the Medicare+Choice program work 
slightly differently. Medicare pays plans enrolled in this pro- 
gram a monthly rate per beneficiary, without regard to the 
services received. This is similar to the “capitation” payment 
received by health maintenance organizations for non-Medi- 
care beneficiaries.'* In turn, such plans provide beneficiaries 
with all care. Payments to plans are based on a formula that 
begins with a floor rate per covered individual per month, an 
amount that varies by location. These floor rates can be ad- 
justed upward based on historic medical spending patterns in 
the locality. Floor rates are updated annually by the national 
average growth in per-capita spending in the traditional Medi- 
care program." 


Medicare adjustment calculations 


The PPS Hospital Input Price Index is used to determine allow- 
able increases in hospital charges and, along with other fac- 
tors, feeds into the process of updating payment rates.!° The 
index has the following ECI components: 


Price/wage variable 1996 weight (percent) 
‘TotalbeCi-related(e.. ete oe ee 70.798 
Occupational wage index ........ cece 50.244 
Occupational benefits index... 11.146 
ECI wages and salaries for 

professional specialty and 

teChinICalWOTKELS fe... eee ee Dela 
ECI compensation for 

SELVICE WOTK CTS. xtas tac coeeeenes AVY 


The occupational wage and occupational benefits indexes are 
in turn constructed from ECI wage indexes for major occupa- 
tional groups, each with its weight dependent on the impor- 
tance of the occupation in hospitals. The remaining 29.202 
percent of the weight is accounted for mainly by various BLS 
Producer Price Indexes for drugs and hospital supplies.'° 

Consider the following example of how a |-percent annual 
change in the ECI would affect Medicare payment rates for 
hospital inpatient and acute care: 


e Medicare reimbursed approximately $85.1 billion for 
hospital inpatient and acute care services. 


e Approximately 71 percent of the Medicare payment 
update will be based on the ECI (see weights from 
the preceding tabulation). 


e Applying this 71-percent weight to the 1-percent 
change in the ECI results in a 0.71-percent increase 
in hospital inpatient and acute care payments: 0.71 
percent of $85.1 billion equals $600 million. 


e  Theresult is a $600 million increase in Medicare pay- 
ments for hospital inpatient and acute care. 


While the various ECI components making up the weight for 
hospital payments have differing rates of change, the overall 
index rose about 3.5 percent in 1999. Ifa 1-percent increase in 
the ECI results in a $600 million increase in payments, then the 
3.5-percent increase in the ECI resulted in an increase of about 
$2.1 billion in hospital payments in 1999. 

The ECI is used in payment adjustment formulas such as 
this for 6 of the 15 Medicare payment components: hospital 
inpatient and acute care, skilled nursing facility, home 
healthcare, hospital outpatient departments, hospice care, and 
physicians payments. In total, these six components ac- 
counted for about 71 percent of Medicare expenditures. Other 
Medicare payment components use different methods of ad- 
justing payment formulas, some of which may indirectly relate 
to the ECI. The following tabulation indicates the approxi- 
mate annual adjustment in Medicare payments in 1999—to- 
taling more than $3.2 billion—that was due to increases in the 
ECIE 


Type of payment 1999 increase in payment 
resulting from the ECI 

Hospital inpatient and acute care ............... $2.1 billion 

Skilledinunsin Ofacilityaeerccerscescescsatesseseesred $290 million 
Pioiie GAMNCALG recent. oases ets oaerest nese cant $273 million 
Hospital outpatient departments ............... $211 million 
Physicians Gen ees as Clean es $310 million 
FIGS DIC Gre ese testers easareuma ree $62 million 


Change on the horizon 


Both the ECI and Medicare will undergo changes, or are 
considering changes, that will affect the Medicare pay- 
ment process. 

In 2005, the ECI is scheduled to switch to new methods of 
classifying industries and occupations. Industries will be clas- 
sified according to the North American Industry Classifica- 
tion System (NAICS), rather than the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) System currently used. Occupations will be 
classified according to the Standard Occupational Classifica- 
tion system (SOC), rather than the 1990 Census of Population 
Classification system. These changes are being made to reflect 
more accurately the structure of the American economy and 
to provide consistency among the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico in their industry and occupational classifications.'” 

NAICS has advantages over the SIC system for classifying 
industries. It includes new and emerging industries that did 
not exist when the SIC system was developed. Also, NAICS 
groups together more homogeneous industries, because they 
are categorized based on a single concept—their production 
or supply function. That is, NAICS groups establishments 
with similar raw material inputs, capital equipment, and labor. 

The Soc will be used by all Federal statistical agencies 
collecting occupational information. By providing consis- 
tency in occupational definitions and structure, it will maxi- 
mize the usefulness of the occupational information collected. 
An important consequence of the switch to SOC is the titles 
and occupational composition of occupational categories 
used in the Prospective Payment System will change. It is not 
known at this time which, if any, ECI occupational categories 
the Prospective Payment System will use after the ECI changes 
to the SOC categories. Table 3 shows how the titles will change 
as well as the extent of overlap (in terms of employment, ob- 
tained from the Bureau’s National Compensation Survey) be- 
tween the two classification systems. 

The overlap between the two classification systems is 
greatest for sales, clerical, and service occupations. In the 
case of sales occupations, for example, 95.6 percent of all 
workers considered sales workers in the current system will 
be in Sales and Related category in the new system, while 98.2 
percent of all workers considered Sales and Related in the 
new system would be considered Sales in the existing system. 

The biggest discrepancies between the new and old sys- 
tems are for what are considered blue-collar occupations. For 
example, even though there is a category “transportation and 
material moving” in both the new and old systems, that cat- 
egory will approximately double in size in the SOC system; this 
is true even though nearly all the workers in that category in 
the new system also were in it in the old system. (The expla- 
nation for this apparent anomaly is that a number of occupa- 
tions have been moved into the category.) 
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| Table 3. | Changes in occupational categories and percent of employment, Employment Cost Index (ECI) 
Proposed occupational Percent of Percent of 
Current ECI occupational categories (based on the current category proposed 
categories Standard Occupational in proposed category in 
Classification system) category current category 
Professional specialty Professional and related 96.4 91.1 
and technical 
Executive, administrative, Management, business, 88.6 84.9 
and managerial and financial 
Sales Sales and related 95.6 98.2 
Administrative support, Office and administrative 81.6 95.0 
including clerical support 
Precision production, Construction and extraction’ 67.0 68.4 
craft, and repair 
Installation, maintenance, a 93.5 
and repair 
Machine operators, Production 99.3 75.8 
assemblers, and inspectors 
Transportation and Transportation and 96.9 50.7 
material moving material moving 
Handlers, equipment 66.3 
cleaners, helpers, 
and laborers 
Service Service 96.3 97.7 
"Includes farm and forestry. 


| Table 4. | Ya Annual percent change in the Employment Cost Index for wages and salaries for selected series, 1990-2001 


Year All civilian Civilian professional Civilian health Civilian hospital 
workers specialty and technical services industries industry 
4.3 53 6.0 6.1 
3.6 3.9 4.4 441 
Dif 33 3.6 82 
Sul 2.8 3.0 Sal 
2.8 2.9 2.6 2.6 
2.9 2.8 2.4 2.3 
3.3 3.0 2.3 2.1 
3.8 She 3.0 2.4 
Shy/ Sis) 1.6 2.6 
3.5 Sis 3.6 oh) 
3.8 3.9 41 4.0 
Sys Sati 4.9 5.6 
a eee 


Which soc-based occupational categories to publish in ...wage and benefit proxies that most 
the ECI have not yet been determined. It is likely, however, closely match the training and skill require- 
that the white-collar and service occupational categories— ments of health care occupations in all in- 
those given the heaviest weight in the PPS formula—will be put price indexes used for updating pay- 
considered continuous. ments. In determining index weights, mea- 

MedPAC makes regular recommendations for changes to sures specific to the health sector and to 
the Medicare payment procedure. In early 2002, the group occupation categories in which health care 
recommended the use of: plays a major role should be emphasized.'* 
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The discussion accompanying the recommendation compares 
increases in the ECI for the categories currently used in the 
update process to more specific health-related categories for 
which ECI data are also available. For example, MedPAC con- 
siders using the ECI series for health services workers and for 
hospital workers, rather than the series for all workers or for all 
professional and technical workers. Table 4 on page 9 com- 
pares ECI data for various series, including those currently 
used in the Medicare payment process and those specifically 
covering healthcare workers. 

Recent legislation requires the Centers for Medicare & Med- 
icaid Services to develop new prospective payment systems for 
various categories of healthcare goods and services, including 
Medicare+Choice.'® In addition, MedPAC has recommended 


Notes 


that the rate of increase in hospital payments vary for hospitals 
in large urban areas versus those in other areas. MedPAC would 
also change the payment process for physician services to look 
more like that used for hospitals, with payments based on pro- 
jected changes in input prices, with a productivity adjustment.”° 
As healthcare costs continue to escalate, it is likely that efforts 
to change Medicare payment methods will continue. 

The aging of the large baby-boom generation, the con- 
stant new advances in healthcare technology, and the rising 
cost of healthcare goods and services all combine to keep 
healthcare cost issues in the news. Changes to both the 
Employment Cost Index and the Medicare payment system 
will no doubt be closely watched by those interested in 
healthcare issues. LJ 


' These statistics on Medicare payments are for fiscal 1999. For more 


information, see 200] HCFA Statistics, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. 


? Employment Cost Index data may be found on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ect/home.htm. 


> Recommendations have been made to use more health-specific data 


for future updates of Medicare payment amounts. 

* No data for health services workers are available prior to June 1986. 
> See Public Law 101-154—November 30, 1989. 

& See Public Law 101-509—November 5, 1990. 


’ Report to the Congress: Medicare Payment Policy, (Medicare Pay- 
ment Advisory Commission, March 2002), p. 31. 


® Report to the Congress: Blood Safety in Hospitals and Medicare 
Inpatient Payment (Medicare Payment Advisory Commission, Decem- 
ber 2001), p. 9. 


° Report to the Congress: Medicare Payment Policy (Medicare Pay- 
ment Advisory Commission, March 2002), p. 3. 


'0 Report to the Congress: Medicare Payment Policy (Medicare Pay- 
ment Advisory Commission, March 1999), p. 4. 


"Federal Register, August 29, 1997, pp. 45966—71. 


2 A good description of the Medicare payment update process may be 
found in Report to Congress — Blood Safety in Hospitals and Medicare 
Inpatient Payment (Medicare Payment Advisory Commission, Decem- 
ber 2001), p. 9. 


'S For a discussion of how Health Maintenance Organizations operate, 
see Dennis F. Mahoney, “Health Plan Designs and Strategies,” in Jerry 
S. Rosenbloom, ed., The Handbook of Employee Benefits, 4" edition, 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1996), pp. 110-120. 


‘4 For information on issues surrounding Medicare+Choice, see Report 
to the Congress: Medicare Payment Policy (Medicare Payment Advi- 
sory Commission, March 2002), pp. 31-32, 124. 


'S The input price index (so called market basket) is one factor among 
several that is used by CMS, MedPAC, and Congress to recommend or 
make updates to payment rates. Other factors include productivity 
increases, cost-increasing health-enhancing technology changes, 
changes in site of service, and forecast error corrections. 


'© More information on the BLS Producer Price Index is found on the 
Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ppi/home.htm. For specific details 
on the Producer Price Index in the hospital industry, see Brian Catron 
and Bonnie Murphy, “Hospital price inflation: what does the new PPI 
tell us?,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1996, pp. 24-31. 


" A more detailed discussion of these new classification systems for 
industries and occupations is found on the Internet at http:// 
www.bls.gov/bls/naics.htm and http://www.bls.gov/soc/home.htm. 


'8 Report to Congress: Medicare Payment Policy (Medicare Payment 
Advisory Commission, March 2002), p. 52. 


'9 Report to Congress: Medicare Payment Policy (Medicare Payment 
Advisory Commission, March 2002), p. 4. 


20 Report to Congress: Medicare Payment Policy (Medicare Payment 
Advisory Commission, March 2002), pp. 63, 74. 
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Productivity issue 


The impact of technological change on 
the economy continues to attract 
research attention. A recent issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
Economic Review was largely dedicated 
to a short summary of and the text of 
four papers from a Bank-sponsored 
conference on “Technology, Growth, 
and the Labor Market.” Dale W. 
Jorgenson, Mun S. Ho, and Kevin Stiroh 
and Stephen D. Oliner and Daniel E. 
Sichel refine and extend the growth 
accounting framework to project growth 
in labor productivity. Both papers 
suggest that labor productivity will 
sustain a growth rate of 2 percent or a 
bit more depending on the rate of 
progress in the semiconductor industry 
and, according to conference discussant 
John Fernald, the extent to which the 
costs of adjustment to new technologies 
have been paid. 

David Card and John E. DiNardo 
examine the evidence on the skill-biased 
technological change explanation for 
the rise in wage inequality over the past 
two decades. They find that the bulk of 
the rise in overall wage inequality had 
occurred by the mid-1980s, the time 
personal computers first became widely 
distributed. Also, they show that the 
most rapid rise in the premium to a 
college education occurred in the 1980s. 
They conclude that, while skill-biased 
change has some impact on wage 
inequality, other explanations have to be 
considered. 

Edward N. Wolff’s article, “Pro- 
ductivity, Computerization, and Skill 
Change,” reaches some thought- 
provoking conclusions. He finds that 
in explaining rising rates of labor 
productivity by regression analysis, 
“the coefficient of the growth of the 
mean education of the workforce, while 
positive, is not statistically significant.” 
On the other hand, coefficients on 
measures of the substantive complexity 
of and composite skills required by the 
industry-occupation distribution of jobs 


were significant at the 10-percent level, 
but the effects were not large. 


Productivity 
conference 


In October 2002, the U.S. Department of 
Labor hosted the Productivity in the 21st 
Century Conference at the American 
Enterprise Institute. Secretary of Labor 
Elaine L. Chao’s opening remarks outlined 
several issues that the conference would 
address: the factors that drive 
productivity, the relationship between 
productivity growth and jobs, and the 
prospects for future productivity growth. 

Federal Reserve Board of Governors 
Chairman Alan Greenspan’s keynote 
address touched mainly on the first and 
third themes. In his analysis, producers 
have had little ability to maintain profit 
margins by increasing price, so have been 
concentrating on cost reduction as the 
means of achieving increased profitability. 
To reduce costs, firms have reorganized 
work processes and reallocated resources 
more productively. In that context, it may 
be difficult to disentangle how much of 
the growth in labor productivity output 
per hour was a transitory result of cutting 
of fat—reorganizing operations, and 
exploiting technologies already embedded 
in the existing capital stock—and how 
much was a real increase in multifactor 
productivity. 

With respect to the prospects for 
productivity growth, Chairman Green- 
span noted that in previous episodes of 
technological innovation, business 
practices only slowly adapted to the 
new technologies. As a result, increases 
in productivity were spread over a 
couple of decades. He also warned, 
however, that while a substantial part of 
the recent increases in productivity 
growth rates may be sustainable, “... 
history does raise some warning flags 
concerning the length of time that 
productivity growth continues elevated. 
Gains in productivity remained quite 
rapid for years after the innovations that 
followed the surge of inventions a 
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century ago. But in other episodes, the 
period of elevated growth of pro- 
ductivity was shorter. Regrettably, 
examples are too few to generalize. 
Hence, policymakers have no substitute 
for continued close surveillance of the 
evolution of this current period of 
significant innovation.” 


Productivity essay 


The Conference Board’s 2002 Annual 
Essay, written by Dale W. Jorgenson and 
published as part of the business 
research group’s annual report, also 
addressed productivity growth and is a 
good general starting point for persons 
developing an interest in the issue. 
Jorgenson first outlines the rapid 
evolution of semiconductor-based 
technologies. Because logic chips 
actually tracked Moore’s “law” of 
exponential growth in capacity over the 
29 years ended with the introduction of 
the Pentium 4 in November 2000, com- 
puting and communications capacity 
have become faster, better, and far 
cheaper over time. 

The implications of this have been 
evident as declining prices for tech- 
nology have led to the accumulation of 
computers, software, and communi- 
cations equipment at faster rates than 
other forms of capital. As a result, 
according to Jorgenson, both the quantity 
and quality of capital available to workers 
have increased and average labor 
productivity growth has accelerated. 

Jorgenson expects that the growth in 
capital quality will continue at its recent 
high rate for as long as the semi- 
conductor product cycle continues at a 
2-year interval. Industry sources expect 
this to be the case at least through 2005, 
but expect a return to somewhat longer 
product cycles after that. Still, 
Jorgenson concludes that while the 4- 
plus percent growth rates of the late 
1990s would be difficult to sustain as 
product cycles stretch, rates in a range 
with a central tendency of 3.4 percent 
are likely over the intermediate term. [ 
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With a song in his heart 


Labor's Troubadour. By Joe Glazer. 
Urbana and Chicago, University of 
Illinois Press, 2001, 299 pp. $27.95/ 
hardcover. 


The notion of music as a force for social 
change is an old one, dating back to an- 
tiquity. Songs can evoke emotions, and 
those emotions, in turn, can push people 
to make a change in their lives, includ- 
ing their worklives. It takes a strong 
voice to evoke those emotions, and the 
labor singer Joe Glazer is possessed of 
just such a voice. He has spent his life 
devoting himself to the causes of work- 
ing people, composing and singing 
songs on their behalf. How might a 
singer improve a worker’s lot? He tells 
his tale simply and directly in Labor's 
Troubadour, published in 2001, by the 
University of Illinois Press, as part of 
its series “Music in American Life.” The 
book is both a memoir and a chronicle 
of Glazer’s life’s work in the American 
Labor Movement from the 1940s up to 
the present day, and it also presents, 
quite keenly, the struggles of the labor 
force in the United States and abroad 
during the last half of the 20th century. 

A bit of history will provide some 
background. Labor union power in the 
United States has waned, as U.S. com- 
panies have shifted their manufactur- 
ing to foreign shores. The most recent 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data show 
that in 2001, the share of wage and sal- 
ary workers who were union members 
was, on average, more than 13 percent. 
In contrast, at its peak, that figure was 
approximately 27 percent, in 1953. (Data 
for 1953 are from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Directory of National Unions 
and Employee Associations.) As 
unions won more concessions from 
employers and the working lot improved 
for the U.S. labor force, thus did entire 
generations grow to adulthood, never 
hearing about the battles of the U.S. 
working class (for example, how many 
workers toiled 10 hours a day in squalid 


conditions for bosses who cared nearly 
nothing for their employees’ health and 
well-being). Or of the notion of an em- 
ployee being compelled to shop at the 
“company store,” which could and did 
charge exorbitant rates for necessary 
and sundry items. Those concessions 
were not always won easily, however, 
and many people advocated long and 
loudly for improved working conditions 
across a host of industries. This list of 
advocates included singers and musi- 
cians, such as Joe Glazer. This is his 
story. 

Glazer began his work as labor’s trou- 
badour (an apt moniker, at that) in 1944, 
assuming the position of assistant edu- 
cation director for the ClO Textile Work- 
ers Union of America in New York City. 
In 1950, he went to work for the United 
Rubber Workers (URW), headquartered 
in Akron, Ohio. While working for the 
URW, he also sang for and met the work- 
ers of an allied group, the United Auto 
Workers (UAW). Around that time, he 
also formed an important association 
with miners. It was through that asso- 
ciation that Glazer met Merle Travis, a 
popular singer-songwriter of the day 
and composer of the song, “Sixteen 
Tons,” which was a big hit in the 1950s, 
as recorded by Tennessee Ernie Ford. 
Travis was born into a family of coal 
miners— thus, his work is made personal 
by that association—and he was gifted 
with the ability to convey that 
hardscrabble world to the listening pub- 
lic. Glazer stresses that it was Travis’s 
down-home lyric that really resonated 
in the hearts of the labor force at large: 
“You load sixteen tons and what do you 
get? / Another day older and deeper in 
debt. / Saint Peter, don’t you call me 
‘cause I can’t go. / I owe my soul to the 
company store.” The song was trans- 
lated into numerous languages, and 
Glazer received repeated requests to 
sing it for labor unions both at home, 
and later, abroad. He sang it willingly, 
and frequently was able to cleverly 
adapt the lyric to suit the appropriate 
trade or labor union membership. With 


so many requests over the years, it be- 
came clear that there were many work- 
ers throughout the world’s labor force 
who must have identified with “selling 
their souls to the company store.” 
When he attended a labor meeting 
convened to generate support for a 
union campaign or a strike for better con- 
ditions, Glazer enjoined the workers to 
sing along with him. Teaching songs on 
the spot to people could have been dif- 
ficult, but many of the tunes that were 
used for labor music would have been 
familiar to most U.S. workers. For ex- 
ample, the well-known labor song, “‘Soli- 
darity Forever” is sung to the same tune 
as “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
(And in fact, “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” is actually sung to the tune 
of “John Brown's Body (lies a 
moulderin' in the grave),” a Civil War 
era tune, that many of that period would 
have known; thus, there exists a long 
tradition of this type of tuneful borrow- 
ing in music.) Other tunes employed 
were simple enough that a reasonably 
musical person could pick up the cho- 
rus after it was repeated once or twice, 
and then be able to sing along. Glazer 
understood this, which was part of the 
reason he was so successful. His music 
unified the workers in both spirit and 
goal. Moreover, he composed much of 
his own material; one example is his 
lovely labor ballad, ““The Mill was Made 
of Marble.” Written in waltz tempo, it is 
performed in a gentle, yet upbeat style, 
with a good hook in its chorus, and a 
well-crafted melodic line. As is common 
in folk music, both the verse and the 
chorus are substantially the same 
melody, so that the repetition is strongly 
reinforced. The words to the chorus are 
written: “The mill was made of marble / 
The machines were made out of gold. / 
And nobody ever got tired / And no- 
body ever grew old.” Glazer writes that 
the song had a universal appeal, and “it 
became an immediate favorite with 
autoworkers, steelworkers, rubber work- 
ers, school teachers, and others as soon 
as they heard it.” No doubt, too, because 
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it so well expressed the sentiments which 
workers often feel about their tasks, es- 
pecially hungry, frightened, striking 
workers. 

It was a most interesting period in 
American history, and exciting events 
were being played out across the world’s 
stage. One of them was the presidential 
election won by the young John F. 
Kennedy. Even today, many people of a 
certain age remember the cultural legacy 
left by the young president; they remem- 
ber how his speeches bestirred them to 
join the ranks of public service. Glazer, 
too, heard the call, and in 1961, he left 
the union labor movement and joined 
the foreign service staff of the United 
States Information Agency (USIA), an 
ambassadorial arm of the State Depart- 
ment. After a stint of government train- 
ing, he was assigned to work as a labor 
information officer in Mexico, where he 
promoted the Alliance for Progress, a 
program to aid Latin American countries, 
using a variety of economic and social 
means. He worked in Mexico in this ca- 
pacity for more than 3 years, telling 
“America’s story to the world,” in the 
words of the agency’s mission state- 
ment. Glazer enjoyed his work in Mexico, 
where he was able to provide its citi- 
zens with a more balanced view of union- 
ization, but also, he learned the ways in 
which unions operated in other parts of 
the world—an international knowledge 
that would serve him well in the years 
to come. 

His musical work continued through- 
out the rest of the 1960s and on through 
the 1970s. After leaving Mexico in 1965, 
he was transferred to the State 
Department’s headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC, where he assumed the post of 
labor advisor. In addition to his work in 
the States, some countries in which he 
sang include France, England, Israel, 
Scandinavia, and India. As he noted, 
through the medium of music, his chief 
goals were to help union members by 
bringing them “information, ideas, and 
techniques to build a more effective or- 
ganization and to help create a more re- 


alistic understanding” of the foreign 
unions, compared with the American la- 
bor movement, and also bring them a 
more comprehensive view of America it- 
self. He notes that he traveled and sang 
in dozens of countries and on every 
continent except Australia. Often he 
would translate or otherwise adapt 
songs that had special meaning for 
Americans into the language of the 
country he was touring—for example, 
adapting the geographic boundaries of 
“This Land is Your Land” to those of 
the host country. (The late Woody 
Guthrie composed the song during the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, when 
sometimes it seemed as if the whole 
world had lost its job. It expressed, at 
its core, a love for labor and laborers.) 
In this way, the labor-based music of 
the United States has traveled around 
the world, playing a part in similar move- 
ments in many countries. 

Other singers continue to carry the 
torch, and Glazer is generous with his 
praise, naming the composers and mu- 
sicians who are following in his foot- 
steps of singing for labor. He includes 
the lyrics of several of these “new 
voices” who are writing about issues 
with which today’s workers are grap- 
pling. Many men and women still work 
in assembly line production- or manu- 
facturing-type jobs, but things have 
changed somewhat. Now, instead of 
standing on a line and assembling nuts 
and bolts to car frames, a worker sits 
and types programming code at a com- 
puter terminal. Yet, some of yesterday’s 
issues still exist in today’s workplace, 
for even a task as seemingly innocuous 
as programming computer code can be 
tedious and physically harmful, and as 
people perform repetitive tasks day in 
and day out, a toll is taken. Some of the 
new songs address these types of con- 
cerns, and Glazer accurately points out 
that there is still work to be done on 
behalf of laborers. Singers must con- 
tinue to raise their voices in support of 
the world’s labor force, must speak out 
about what is happening to workers, and 
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help them to organize, so that working 
conditions can be further improved. La- 
bor continues to need a voice, and 
Glazer continues to inspire new voices 
to support labor’s cause. 

I won’t reveal his age here, but suf- 
fice it to say, Joe Glazer has been sing- 
ing on behalf of workers for a good long 
time, and has witnessed many move- 
ments, of both the labor and political 
variety. He continues to perform regu- 
larly throughout the Washington, DC 
metropolitan area, and I, personally, 
have been fortunate enough to hear him 
sing and lecture twice in recent months. 
Joe Glazer’s name should be listed 
among those in the top echelons of folk 
music, singers such as Pete Seeger, 
Woody Guthrie, Joan Baez, and others, 
far too numerous to list here. For the 
folksinger, as many have said, is a voice 
of the people, one who sings about that 
which is most dear to their hearts. The 
music of labor’s troubadour, Joe Glazer, 
qualifies him more than amply, for with 
his work, he has touched the multitudes. 


—Bonita Louise Boles 


formerly of the 
Office of Publications, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


U.S. economic mobility 


Divergent Paths: Economic Mobility 
in the New American Labor Market. 
By Annette Bernhardt, Martina Mor- 
ris, Mark S. Handcock, and Marc A. 
Scott. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 2001, 244 pp. 


Labor economists and public policy 
analysts have noticed a disturbing trend 
over the past 2 decades—the decline in 
real earnings of certain demographic 
groups. Specifically, cross-sectional 
data from the Current Population Sur- 
vey show that the inflation-adjusted 
earnings of males have declined since 
the early 1970s, while the earnings of 
women have risen. The authors of Di- 


vergent Paths seek to explain the para- 
dox of declining real earnings coincid- 
ing with a nearly three-decades-long 
economic expansion by using data from 
the BLS National Longitudinal Surveys 
(NLS). They compare two cohorts from 
the NLS. The first cohort entered the 
labor market in the mid-1960s on the tail 
end of the economic expansion, and the 
second entered the labor market during 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. By 
choosing these two cohorts, the authors 
hoped to capture the effects of the “old” 
employment landscape and the “new” 
employment landscape upon the sub- 
jects’ labor market activities and ultimate 
earnings level. The more recent cohort 
represents the first entrants into the re- 
structured labor market of the early 
1980s that was characterized by 
downsizing, firm restructuring, and the 
outsourcing of labor to contract com- 
panies and temporary help agencies. 

The authors do an exceptional job of 
writing in lay terms and avoiding tech- 
nical jargon when possible. They also 
clearly present their hypotheses, data, 
and conclusions to their findings in an 
easy-to-understand and logical manner. 
They clearly explain both the advan- 
tages and limitations of using the NLS 
data sets. Their analysis is limited to 
white males during the first 15 years of 
their labor market activity. The authors 
state that the majority of a worker’s wage 
growth is realized in his first 10 years of 
working, and that this initial period sets 
the worker on a “wage trajectory” that 
is relatively unalterable after this point. 
The focus of their analysis is to see how 
or if the wage trajectories of the most 
recent cohort differ from those of the 
initial cohort and what is causing these 
changes if they exist. 

The analysis in Divergent Paths is 
based on multivariate regression analy- 
ses of the NLS data sets. Overall, the 
authors find that these young men, re- 
gardless of education level or occupa- 
tion, experienced declines in their real 
earnings by 21 percent on average. The 
declines were most severe for workers 


with lower levels of education—particu- 
larly for those with a high school di- 
ploma but no college, and those with 
some college but no 4-year degree. Even 
the workers with college degrees barely 
managed to just about “break even” in 
terms of their earnings. The authors 
draw attention to the fact that most work- 
ers fall into the lower education group 
so that returns to higher educational at- 
tainment are due not to gains at the top, 
but to losses at the bottom. 

The authors give a number of rea- 
sons for the trend in falling wages, but 
the biggest factors appear to be in- 
creased job instability between the first 
and second cohort, declining returns to 
experience and the increasing abun- 
dance of low-paying, service-sector 
jobs where career mobility is virtually 
nonexistent. Workers in the more re- 
cent cohort changed jobs more often 
and, instead of being financially re- 
warded for “job shopping” in the early 
years of their careers as were their coun- 
terparts in the first cohort, they were 
penalized. The book points out that 
several factors, including internal labor 
market and external labor market factors, 
led to this increased instability. Declin- 
ing marriage rates, lower unionization 
rates, a migration of workers to the 
Southern States that have lower rates 
of unionization than other parts of the 
country, and occupational and indus- 
trial shifts all contributed to young men 
in the recent cohort changing jobs more 
frequently. Even among those workers 
who did stay with one employer for 3 
years or longer, the reward for staying 
was apparently less than it was for the 
men in the first cohort. 

At the end of the book, the authors 
propose possible solutions to the prob- 
lem of declining wages and the policy 
implications for these solutions. They 
conclude that because most of the rea- 
sons for declining wages are problems 
with changes in the employment relation- 
ship, the solutions to these problems 
must be “demand-side solutions” rather 
than solutions that focus on equipping 


workers with the necessary training and 
tools for the new jobs. Solutions that 
ensure long-term wage growth and up- 
ward mobility, the authors write, are re- 
quired here. Some of the solutions pro- 
posed include the enactment of living 
wage laws and a minimum wage that is 
indexed annually to inflation; laws that 
require the portability of health insur- 
ance and pension benefits across differ- 
ent employers; and reform of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance system whereby eli- 
gibility for benefits is not linked to ten- 
ure with a single employer. Among the 
vaguer and harder-to-implement solu- 
tions, the authors suggest corporate- 
community partnerships that would fos- 
ter job training and career growth within 
a particular industry or occupation, and 
a wide-scale union membership strategy 
to organize labor in the service sector 
where workers suffer the most from the 
restructured economy. The authors are 
realistic about their policy prescriptions 
and note that the latter two suggestions 
are hard to implement. 

The authors do a great job of pre- 
senting their research in a way that in- 
corporates alternative points of view and 
addresses these other opinions, while 
at the same time clearly presenting the 
results of their analysis and its implica- 
tions for policy and legislation. The 
topic is one that is often debated and 
researched by those interested in the 
well-being of workers, and this is an in- 
formative, thorough, and fresh perspec- 
tive on the subject. 


—NMarisa DiNatale 


Division of Labor Force Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


New copyright economy 


Creativity, Incentive, and Reward: An 
Economic Analysis of Copyright and 
Culture in the Information Age. By 
Ruth Towse. Cheltenham, Uk, Edward 
Elgar Publishing, Inc., 2001, 192 pp., 
$80/hardcover. 
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As digital technology and the Internet 
have changed the geography of the cul- 
tural landscape, issues of property 
rights and remuneration to those who 
supply the creative content have be- 
come ever more important. The author, 
who is joint editor of the Journal of 
Cultural Economics, brings together in 
this book a collection of essays on copy- 
right law; the unusual and seemingly 
perverse economic aspects of supply 
and demand for creative output and per- 
formance; and how the former affects 
the latter. Although she focuses her 
empirical studies specifically on the 
United Kingdom, most of the same gen- 
eral issues and analytical questions ap- 
ply to the U.S. environment. Indeed, as 
the creative arts and entertainment in- 
dustries have become global in scope, 
copyright law and its effect on the cre- 
ative industries have been dictated by 
both national law and international 
policy such as those of the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) and the World In- 
tellectual Property Organization (WIPO). 
She presents her material in a nontech- 
nical manner that is accessible to a wide 
audience, with ample references to the 
more technical literature for the inter- 
ested economics researcher. 

The first chapter provides a brief his- 
tory of the relatively new field of cul- 
tural economics, which she traces to a 
book by William Baumol and William 
Bowen on the performing arts in 1966. 
The thesis of their work is a model of 
why arts performances, such as sym- 
phonies, are resistant to productivity im- 
provements, and therefore require pub- 
lic subsidy. The author points out that 
artists’ earnings remain “one central 
theme of cultural economics,” but that 
the blending of “high” and popular cul- 
ture has provided commercial sources 
of remuneration to artists, singers, and 
other suppliers of cultural output. Thus, 
she stresses the importance of the copy- 
right in providing both an income to art- 
ists as well as an incentive for artists to 
produce new creative work. New cre- 
ative works are, she argues, the cultural 


industry’s equivalent of technological 
innovation in other kinds of industry. 

The second part of the book com- 
prises two essays on the labor supply 
of visual artists and singers. These sum- 
mary descriptions of the economics of 
these particular labor markets provide 
fascinating reading for those new to the 
peculiarities of these areas of economic 
endeavor. It may be no surprise that 
most visual artists, despite having a 
higher average education level than the 
overall labor market (in the United King- 
dom), consider themselves underem- 
ployed and require other jobs to sup- 
port themselves. The empirical studies 
by the author and others show, that, 
contrary to a priori expectations, an 
increase in the wage from that other job 
will cause the artist to shift more labor 
out of that job and into their artistic work. 
Also, for both visual artists and singers 
there can be a seemingly perverse rela- 
tionship between price and demand for 
their output. Having established a repu- 
tation and degree of success in their ar- 
tistic genres, the artist or singer will find 
that reducing their price will reduce the 
demand for their product because price 
signals quality in this market. 

The third and fourth parts of the book 
focus more specifically on the economic 
implications of copyright law for the re- 
wards to cultural labor supply and the 
incentives to produce more creative out- 
put, and whether the value of these 
rights is economically efficient relative 
to other means of compensating artists 
and performers. Chapter 5 comprises an 
essay (with Millie Taylor) that attempts 
to empirically measure the value of such 
property rights to performers, such as 
musicians, under specific statutory 
changes implemented in the United King- 
dom. The authors in this essay incorpo- 
rate the transactions costs of collecting 
and distributing the payments to these 
rights, and conclude that copyright law 
may “correct for market failure when 
property rights are not properly estab- 
lished,” but may not have the desired 
efficiency outcome as markets and dis- 
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tribution technology change. In the fol- 
lowing two chapters, Towse questions 
whether royalty payments or simple flat 
payments to musicians, artists, and writ- 
ers would provide the more economically 
efficient means of increasing artists’ 
earnings and providing an incentive to 
supply more new creative output and 
innovation to society. She argues that 
remuneration of any kind encourages 
artists and other creative labor to devote 
more effort toward their creative en- 
deavor. Royalties provided by commer- 
cial enterprise could lead to overproduc- 
tion of the few commercially successful 
kinds of a few kinds of cuitural output 
and underproduction of more risky new 
creative output. 

In the eighth chapter, Towse presents 
the only economic analysis devoted spe- 
cifically to copyright laws in the context 
of the new digital technology. In the 
absence of good empirical data, she of- 
fers tantalizing suggestions for research 
into the economic value of “fair use” and 
“fair dealing” (exceptions and limitations 
to copyright); the transactions costs of 
collecting copyright payments for 
Internet access and photocopying; and 
the potential income loss to copyright- 
holders. Her empirical investigation fo- 
cuses on photocopying, which will dis- 
appoint readers expecting insight into 
Internet audio, Internet video, digital 
imaging, and other new media technolo- 
gies. The latter are the cutting edge for 
economic analysis of creativity and cul- 
tural output, but, as appears through- 
out the book, there is a dearth of good 
empirical data to guide analysis and 
policy. This is not because of a lack of 
interest, but because of substantial mea- 
surement problems in this fascinating 
field of economic inquiry. 

Overall, this is a most interesting trea- 
tise on a very topical subject of economic 
and legal policy. Despite the specific 
focus on these issues in the context of 
the United Kingdom and the somewhat 
broad collection of topics it attempts to 
cover in one small volume, this book of- 
fers a wealth of intriguing research ideas 


and some interesting, if not highly rigor- 
ous, analyses of an important area of 
public policy. 


—Mary Kokoski 


Office of Prices and Living Conditions, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Unemployment stress 


Stress and Distress among the Unem- 
ployed: Hard Times and Vulnerable 
People. By Clifford L. Broman, V. Lee 
Hamilton, and William S. Hoffman. 
New York, Kluwer Academic/Plenum 
Publishers, 2001, 226 pp., $49.95 /hard- 
cover. 


“The workingman has but one thing to 
sell, his labor. Once he loses control of 
that, he loses everything.” This is a 
quote from an automobile worker in 
Studs Terkel’s book, Working. Loss of 
work and how it impacts workers and 
their families is also at the heart of the 
book, Stress and Distress among the Un- 
employed. 

The authors studied automobile work- 
ers employed by the General Motors 
Corporation (GM) in Detroit and Flint, 
Michigan, over a 3-year period (1987— 
89). Workers from 4 closing GM auto 
plants were compared with workers in 
12 GM plants that remained open. The 
workers were primarily male, white, and 
married. In terms of percentages, how- 
ever, workers in the closing plants were 
disproportionately female, nonwhite, 
single, and younger than workers em- 
ployed in the nonclosing plants. 

The workers were asked questions 
that assessed the financial and psycho- 
logical impact of unemployment. The 
GM jobs lost had provided a comfort- 
able, well-compensated way of life for 
generations of blue-collar families. Work- 
ers in the closing plants were pessimis- 
tic regarding their job opportunities af- 


ter being laid off, and their low expecta- 
tions were realized in the tough Rust Belt 
labor market of the industrial Midwest. 

The financial hardship created by the 
plant closings harmed family life for work- 
ers in both the closing and nonclosing 
plants. Interestingly, the distress suf- 
fered by closing plant households did 
not change significantly with unemploy- 
ment and even dropped as time passed, 
while distress increased for nonclosing 
plant households over the course of the 
study. The authors concluded that the 
reality of unemployment in the closing 
plants brought families closer together. 

The authors studied mental health 
effects for individual workers and found 
that those who were female, unmarried, 
young, less educated, and of lower in- 
come experienced more depression in 
general, regardless of whether they 
worked in closing or nonclosing plants. 
The group most significantly affected by 
being laid off, however, was men, par- 
ticuiarly married men, a finding attributed 
to their role of family “provider” being 
undercut by job loss. 

While gender was a stress determi- 
nant, race was not. The distress level in 
African-Americans was more sensitive 
to educational level than for white plant 
workers. African-Americans with higher 
education levels experienced signifi- 
cantly less distress relative to those with 
less education. African-Americans felt 
more protected by educational achieve- 
ment than whites. 

Workers viewed unemployment as 
another life challenge to be overcome. 
No relationship was found to exist be- 
tween previous stressful life events and 
the workers’ vulnerability to stress cre- 
ated by unemployment. An interesting 
exception: the significant increase in 
anxiety and hostility experienced by laid 
off Vietnam combat veterans. Unfortu- 
nately, the authors do not satisfactorily 
explore the potential reasons for this 
finding. 


Workers did not blame themselves 
for their predicament. They blamed 
other factors, including GM manage- 
ment, then-GM chairman Roger Smith, 
and inexpensive imports. Although self- 
blaming tendencies are often associated 
with depression, many of the workers 
who blamed themselves actually suf- 
fered less distress. 

Surprisingly, the study found that 
worker distress was not alleviated by 
mental health services. In fact, depres- 
sion and self-blaming actually increased. 
The authors speculate that those who 
sought mental health services were more 
distressed in general. This does not ex- 
plain, however, why distress increased 
for workers who obtained mental health 
services. The authors did not adequately 
explore this paradoxical finding. 

One organization that the authors 
tout is the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, or the 
UAW. While the union undoubtedly as- 
sisted laid-off workers, it must be noted 
that the study was funded partly by the 
UAW; one of co-authors is a retired UAW 
official; and the book is described in the 
preface as “a tribute to the men and 
women of the UAW.” 

The book is well documented, with 
many tables and footnotes. Its conclu- 
sions rest on the results of the 1980s 
study, although other related studies are 
cited throughout. It is disappointing that 
the book, published in 2001, provides 
no update on where these workers have 
gone or what their lives are like now. It 
would also be interesting to compare the 
blue-collar worker unemployment of the 
1980s with the recent dot.com bust. But 
perhaps that is the grist for another book. 


—Robert Jordan 
Office of Employment 


and Unemployment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
iated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described: key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2002 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12—14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 2002 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2002. A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 


hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Emplovee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpl Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see International 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing: and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope. 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1: 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 data, 
the first estimates for the transportation and 
public utilities; retail trade; and finance, in- 
surance, and real estate industries were pub- 
lished from a new probability-based sample 
design. These industries are the third group 
to convert to a probability-based sample 
under a 4-year phase-in plan of a sample 
redesign project. The completion of the 
phase-in for the redesign, in June 2003 for 
the services industry, will coincide with the 
conversion of national establishment survey 
series from industry coding based on the 
1987 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system to the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS). For additional 


information, see the the June 2002 issue of 
Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2002 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
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established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (U1) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of em- 
ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, eEs-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage earners, piece workers, and part-time 
workers. It excludes proprietors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members, and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 
in a number of States. Workers in these 
organizations are, therefore, reported to a 
limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 
counted by each ur-subject employer if 
they meet the employment definition 


noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based 
on reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter to 
State agencies for all Federal installations 
with employees covered by the Unem- 
ployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UcFE) program, except for 
certain national security agencies, 
which are omitted for security reasons. 
Employment for all Federal agencies for 
any given month is based on the number 
of persons who worked during or received 
pay for the pay period that included the 
12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit. 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location en- 
compasses two or more distinct and sig- 
nificant activities. Each activity should be 
reported as a separate establishment if 
separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one estab- 
lishment; thus, the establishment is the 
predominant reporting unit or statistical 
entity for reporting employment and wages 
data. Most employers, including State and 
local governments who operate more than 
one establishment in a State, file a Mul- 
tiple Worksite Report each quarter, in ad- 
dition to their quarterly ur report. The 
Multiple Worksite Report is used to col- 
lect separate employment and wage data 
for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ur report. 
Some very small multi-establishment em- 
ployers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report. When the total employment in an 
employer’s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) is 
10 or fewer, the employer generally will 
file a consolidated report for all establish- 
ments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment 
level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the re- 
porting unit is the installation: a single 
location at which a department, agency, or 
other government body has civilian em- 


ployees. Federal agencies follow slightly 
different criteria than do private employ- 
ers when breaking down their reports by 
installation. They are permitted to combine as 
a single statewide unit: 1) all installations with 
10 or fewer workers, and 2) all installations 
that have a combined total in the State of fewer 
than 50 workers. Also, when there are fewer 
than 25 workers in all secondary installations 
in a State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major instal- 
lation. Last, ifa Federal agency has fewer than 
five employees in a State, the agency head- 
quarters office (regional office, district of- 
fice) serving each State may consolidate the 
employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount ofall payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, seveiance 


pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with ernployers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
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as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECT) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 


Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
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691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 


determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 


(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 


whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cpI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
ona voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 


price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U.S. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
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questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capita! inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 
Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 


compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production ofa 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 


of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691-— 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 


measures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector 
measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census, with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
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constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47—49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 


whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
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made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.10.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 


For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 


countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 


in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
19933 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 
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Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 


continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or 
lost work days per 100 full-time work- 
ers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 
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Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On ocCu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 


such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 


the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


2000 2001 2002 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 [| = 
i) i IV ! iH} Ml IV ! I 
i =i Fi T 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate...........ceeccceeeeeeesceseseeeeseeseneceeeeeeeed 67.2 66.9 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 66.5 66.7 
Employment-population ratio..........cccccccesecseseesereesseenecsseereeeseeened 64.5 63.8 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 62.8 62.8 
UinamployMent FAlGs ssa sicimwieccesteonvewses cpxseansaniten des enamels enensasyad 4.0 48 4.0 4] 4.0 4.2 4.5 48 5.6 5.6 5.9 
3.9 48 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 46 49 Sy 5.7 6.0 
9.7 11.4 9.7 9.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 11.5 12.7 12.9 12.8 
2.8 3.6 2.8 2.8 2.9 ot 3.4 3.7) 4.4 45 4.9 
4] 47 41 4.2 4.0 4] 43 48 5.5 6:5) 6.8 
16 to 24 years 8.9 9.7 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 11.0 11.2 
25 years and over 3.2 3.7 3.2 3:3 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.7 4.4 4.4 4.8 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 


131,720 | 131,922 | 131,819] 131,876] 132,185] 132,559} 132,193} 131,943] 131,130] 130,759 130,706 


Private sector. 111,018 | 110,989} 110,860} 111,219 | 111,551 | 111,687] 111,332 | 110,939] 110,035 | 109,594 | 109,505 
Goods-producing . 25,649 24,949 25,690 25,681 25,626 25,493 25,136 24,786 24,375 24,049 23,879 
MaMtifACtUNG. ..ccsccaccseccaceuseuceonana 18,473 17,695 18,510 18,494 18,400 18,196 17,872 17,538 17,174 16,883 16,776 
SOrviCOPrOGUCUNG ici cass. es doesn scatansssave caurodvuexsucuseistatsians 106,051 | 106,978 | 106,129} 106,195 | 106,559 106,941 | 107,057] 107,157) 106,755 | 106,711 | 106,827 
Average hours: 
Private sector 34.5 34.2 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 
Manufacturing 41.6 40.7 41.8 41.5 411 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 41.0 
OO TENTIC Sx. scceve disci aa ccidezccsaconddvencasyeresoupeyremmetuer abn eanes 4.6 3.9 47 4.5 44 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 4.2 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 44 41 1.0 1.0 7 123 9 1.2 8 1.0 9 
Private IMGU SIV: WOrKOlSicsascocccz nutes ceomscevat-s aan tancketonteenveeveqevescs 4.4 4.2 1.2 9 7 1.4 1.0 ) 8 isi! Aest 
ene 
GOOdS=PrOGUOING rex. -ve ts ccoscitacs 22 s.puevers troennciee tsp wpanareneedaeved 4.4 3.8 12 9 6 1.3 Ff 8 ace 9 
Service-producing® ais eony Savap tea dghx kas eouinn poy wean smepa saeco aeaevs <a tevtecves 4.4 43 12 if 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 3 Pe 1.2 
State and local government WOrkelrS..........ccc cee ceeeteeseseeseeeeeeeee 3.0 4.2 3 u 9 6 24 6 6 4 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
NWO aca es ceate cease pied totwaistenAt ag autetwink eee mae cnr annie aaayR Gea 4.0 4.2 1.0 1.2 A) a 1:4 1.0 1.4 ddl 10 
INORUMION Et sca diver cre eesaesanicenasneststns ean domes detenntyesaueet Cerpeener need 44 41 4:2 1.0 a US) 1.0 9 oh 11 aA 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
: Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2000 
Selected measures 2000 2001 chil ems 
| iH ll IV | iH Hl IV | ll 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Gi vilken MOMbAninscan stare <aicetececaareonacausmectectenes atic ccc | 44 41 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 
| 44) 4.2 er 9 aif 1.4 1.0 9 8 11 5) 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | 
Civilian MONA GGiec. <cce fonda eau sceteneeas i cceeca nc chesvace neo eae 3.8} 3.7 1.0 1.1 6 14 9) 1.0 i 9 8 
Private MO marine. can scossssescoessceso-cstesterec eh syocaccrereetcate 3.9 3.8 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 
| | | 
Price data’ | 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All ltems...... 1.6 3.4 ate 8 2 ies} 1.0 2, -9 aif 5 
Producer Price Index: | | 
FARIS GOO Sie see cxasesennpessceansnscosteeteboecacxeats cerasentecancerts | 3.5 18 1.8 6 4 9 8 —3 =3.2 ile 2 
EAMSHED CONSUMER GOOG Sercenic.cctxsteescttssi nas ccsceenescseeacvearee | 4.3 -2.4 1.3 8 al eZ 1.0 =3 -4.3 lds) 4 
Gapital OGUIDINE ME sess. sececue aeeeccueeenccscrssneceereeeeeeesniee iy 1.0 al 7.2 tet -1 7A 4 Ee 2.9 -.3 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.0 —.2 1.4 1.0 —.3 2 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 141 
Crude materials = ileal -8.8 -6.0 Z| 9.4 —3.5 6.6 =12.0) =12:2 8.0 37.1 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


1 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
* Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


* Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


The data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 


ee ee 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
if T T 
| ak I ll | Il Wi IV Il 
Average hourly compensation: | 
AU PEYSONS, DUSINESS SOCOM asecszaccusncorseasronesnon-resarszatiscsnnessnennsnnraa 0.5 0.9 1.4 3.8 4.0 4.5 3.9 2.0 1.5 1.6 2.5 
All persons, Nonfarm DUSINESS SECtOM.......2sceceeseessensereeeecnseteeseed al 1.0 1.5 3.6 3.7 4.2 3.6 1.8 1.4 1.6 2.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
SiMe Onan iniece tee ny mene cee emer te ee i) | 9 1.2 8 1.0 9 4A 3.9 4A 4A 3.9 4.0 
Peaster ICMAT Metres pn econ casts secreted Geen ot bv eayavortneccanvdance atmo amnveraags 1.0 9 8 1.4 1.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 3.9 4.0 
DTMOW cons ver asesecsce.as all 1.0 1.4 ileal 1.0 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 47 45 
NOMENON 2 vesreieesestsecasersces 1.0 9 ath Aunt At 4.3 4.2 41 44 3.8 3.9 
State ard local GOVErNMENTS: . <2.:.2.:<scs.ccccerssscencrosesnceresrecasancsceess 6 2A 6 6 4 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.2 3.9 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givijamnonfanmaia-..sise osiwacoee be urneeeina sae 9 1.0 tt 9 8 3.8 Chie 3.6 3.7 Shs) 35 
Private nonfarm. 8 9 
6 of, 
aff .0 
5 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


® Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 2001 2002 


2000 | 2001 Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’... | 209,699 | 211,864 | 212,135 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 | 212,927 | 213,089 | 213,206 | 213,334 213,492 | 213,658 | 213,842 | 214,023 | 214,225 
Civilian labor force...........--4 140,863 | 141,815 | 141,380 | 142,068 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 142,314 | 141,390 | 142,211 | 142,005 | 142,570 | 142,769 | 142,476 142,390 | 142,616 
Participation rate......... 67.2 66.9 | 66.6 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 66.7 66.6 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.5 66.6 
Employediei..<c-cccncrsece=s 135,208 | 135,073 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 134,045 | 134,474 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............ 64.5 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.6 62.8 
Unemployed..........:cee 5,665 6,742 | 6,972 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,111 8,594 8,351 8,424 8,345 8,142 
Unemployment rate.... 4.0 4.8 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 55 If 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 of 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050} 70,755} 70,289} 70,301 70,488 | 70,613] 71,699] 70,995| 71,329] 70,922} 70,889] 71,366| 71,633] 71,609 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Pe ne Re ce 93,659 | 93,810} 93,917} 94,015] 94,077) 94,161 94,228 | 94,262] 94,315| 94,414] 94,479] 94,622] 94,694 | 94,756 
Civilian labor force..... 71,590 | 71,523] 71,805] 71,940] 71,935] 71,988] 71,534] 71,718] 71,723 | 72,098| 72,428] 72,288} 72,172) 72,203 
Participation rate ra 76.4 | 76.2 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.4 76.7 76.4 76.2 76.2 
Emplovediencescececsyessscs 68,587 | 68,388 | 68,696| 68,486| 68,204| 68,276| 67,818) 68,157] 68,013] 68,193] 68,647] 68,390 | 68,405 | 68,447 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 74.1 13.2 72.9 73.1 72.8 72.5 72.5 72.0 72.3 | 72.2 reas T2.3 72.2 72.2 
Agriculture............cc 2,252 2,102 2,129 2,138 2ioe 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 2,084 jen) 2,125 2,138 2,256 2,221 
Nonagricultural | | 
industries...........2..... 66,328 | 66,485 | 66,259] 66,558} 66,354] 66,122] 66,135] 65,611 65,973 | 65,929 | 65,980 | 66,522) 66,251 66,149 | 66,226 
Unemployed.............00 2,350 3,003 3,135 3,109 3,454 3,73 3,712 3,716 3,560 3,710 3,905 3,781 3,899 3,767 3,757 
Unemployment rate... 3.3 4.2 | 4.4 4.3 48 5.2 | 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.4 9.2 5.4 5.2 5.2 
Women, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’... ............| 101,078 | 102,060 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 | 102,728 | 102,847 | 102,936 | 103,038 | 103,127 | 103,256 
Civilian labor force.............4 61,565 | 62,148 | 62,142 | 62,222 | 62,269] 62,321 62,481 62,056 | 62,703 | 62,320 | 62,724] 62,597 | 62,481 62,590 | 62,783 
Participation rate . 60.9 60.9 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 60.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 60.7 60.8 
Employed. scccacscsesesenes00 59,352 | 59,596 | 59,526] 59,463] 59,302} 59,288} 59,205] 59,102] 59,588 | 59,227} 59,333 | 59,337 | 59,316] 59,364] 59,710 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.7 58.4 58.3 58.1 57.9 57.9 57.8 57.6 58.0 ever 57.7 57.6 57.6 57.6 57.8 
Agriculture... 818 817 781 823 842 852 859 824 829 804 732 760 749 814 772 
Nonagricultural 
industries................4 58,535 | 58,779] 58,745 | 58,640] 58,460; 58,436) 58346 | 58,277| 58,759} 58423 | 58,602} 58,577 | 58,567) 58,550] 58,938 
Unemployed... Be 2,212 2,551 2,616 2,159 2,967 3,033 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,093 3,391 3,260 3,165 3,226 3,073 
Unemployment rate.... 3.6 4.1 4.2 4.4 48 4.9 eZ 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 i ed | §.2 4.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! ee ee 16,042 16,146 | 16,161 16,163 | 16,195} 16,252) 16,275} 16,310] 16,293] 16,292] 16,231 16,243 16,182 16,202 16,212 
Civilian labor force..... 4 8,369 8,077 TiS 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,962 7,748 7,744 7,707 7,629 7,630 
Participation rate......... 52.2 50.0 47.7 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 47.8 47.8 48.9 47.7 47.7 47.6 47.1 471 
EIDlOYOO sus sicvenscavedusenee 7,276 6,889 6,494 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,655 6,450 6,434 6,347 6,276 6,318 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’. - 45.4 42.7 40.2 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.8 39.7 39.6 39.2 38.7 39.0 
AGriculture......:.....ccse0e 235 225 216 220 229 220 246 241 233 239 209 213 223 213 196 
Nonagricultural 
industries.. 7,041 6,664 6,278 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,416 6,240 6,221 6,124 6,064 6,122 
Unemployed 1,093 1,187 1,221 1,196 1,244 1,262 1,271 1,252 1215 1,308 1,298 1,310 1,360 1,352 1,312 
Unemployment rate.... 13 14.7 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 17.7 17.2 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
populationeeacieue. 174,428 | 175,888 | 176,069 | 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 | 176,866 | 176,972 | 177,087 | 177,217 | 177,345 | 177,486 
Civilian labor force............. 117,574 | 118,144 | 117,813 | 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 117,759 | 118,472 | 118,159 | 118,661 | 118,742 | 118,530 | 118,678 118,919 
Participation rate......... 67.4 67.2 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.8 67.1 67.1 66.9 66.9 67.0 
Employed!aencn.acccece 113,475 | 113,220 | 112,740 | 113,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 | 112,286 | 112,426 | 112,563 | 1 12,382 | 112,446 | 112,844 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 65.1 64.4 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.5 63.5 63.6 63.4 63.4 63.6 
Unemployed..............2--+ 4,099 4,923 5,073 §,127 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 5,873 6,236 6,179 6,148 6,233 6,075 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 4.3 4.3 47 5.0 6.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.2 5.2 5.3 $4 
Black 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Bc 
Civilian labor force. 

Participation rate 


25,218 | 25,559 | 25,604 | 25,644 | 25,686 | 25,720] 25,752] 25,785 | 25,813] 25,839] 25,868| 25,898 25,930 | 25,961 | 26,000 
16,603 | 16,719} 16,720| 16,827| 16,748| 16,687) 16,833] 16,769] 16,747] 16,758] 16,941 16,887 | 16,822 | 16,618] 16,753 
65.8 65.4 65.3 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.0 64.4 


ENIDIOVOU See oa erspess nes. 15,334 15,270 15,210 15,339 | 15,144 15,040 15,122 15,119 15,131 14,969 | 15,045 15,168 15,027 14,976 15 142 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”.............| 60.8 59.7 59.4 59.8 59.0 58:5 58.7 58.6 58.6 57.9 58.2 58.6 58.0 57.7 58.2 
Unemployed................. 1,269 1,450 1,510 1,488 1,604 1,647 ilaceils | 1,650 1,616 1,789 1,896 1,718 1,794 1,642 1 611 
Unemployment rate.... 76 8.7 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 NO 11.2 10.2 10.7 9.9 9.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
a a ee 


Annual average 
Employment status | 2 ae ae Z 
| 2000 | 2001 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. 
if T 
Hispanic origin | | | 
Civilian noninstitutional | | | 
population’... os 3 22,393 | 23,122| 23,222) 23,288| 23,351 | 23,417| 23,478] 23,542] 23,604] 23,664] 23,732 23,797 | 23,867 | 23,935 23,999 
Civilian labor force... | 15,368] 15,751} 15,788] 15,811] 15,956] 15,932] 16,013] 15,988] 16,011] 15,908] 16,156| 16,085 16,146 | 16,304} 16,240 
Participation rate......... | 68.6 | 68.1 | 68.0 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.2 68.1 67.6 67.6 68.1 67.7 
EMBIOVOO <-eckcccssnsaseasens | 14,492) 14,714) 14,771 | 14,785 | 14,824] 14,751] 14,753| 14,700] 14,867] 14,743] 14,877| 14,963] 14,959] 15,066] 15,014 
Employment-pop- | | | 
ulation ratio®.............! 64.7 63.6 | 63.6 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.3 62.7 62.9 62.7 62.9 62.6 
Unemployed.......-...-00-+ 876 1,037 1,017 1,026 1,132 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 1,165 1,279 1,122 1,187 1,238 1,225 


Unemployment rate....| oF 6.6 6.4 | 


1 ace 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 
pop 
: both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average | 2001 2002 
Selected categories ] ] 
2000 2001 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 


} 
Characteristic | 


| | 
Employed, 16 years and over... 135,208 | 135,073 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 | 134,474 


[1 ol Sales ee eee Re | 72,293 72,080 | 71,705 | 72,177 | 71,871 71,570 | 71,577) 71,114} 71,457] 71,299} 71,397] 71,894) 71,524} 71,509] 71,552 


+ —- 


WOMOAS, «21... ennncccnsess Foccoesttiely 62,915 62,992 | 62,703) 62,827 | 62,744 | 62,683} 62,478) 62,354 | 62,862] 62,595} 62,579 | 62,524] 62,528) 62,536 | 62,922 
Married men, spouse | 
aC , || SaaS rena SeS 43,368 | 43,243 | 43,143] 43,099 | 42,983] 42,861] 42,772| 42,823] 43,275] 43,317] 43,167] 43,548] 43,140] 43,273] 43,371 
Married women, spouse 
Hc 5, |, See ec aes 33,708 | 33,613 | 33,685 | 33,604] 33,227] 33,330] 33,209] 33,174] 33,703] 33,552) 33,446] 33,371] 33,362] 33,361] 33,723 
Women who maintain | 
FNM soit siaciaep tee 8,387 8,364 8,328 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,320 8,266 8,397 8,465 8,521 8,419 
Class of worker | 
Agriculture: | 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,034 | 1,884| 1,852 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,825 1,896 1,911 1,909 2,031 1,927 
Self-employed workers........ 1,233 | 1,233} 1,239 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,013 eit 1,293 1,264 1,216 1,156 1,158 1,227 1,231 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 27 29 24 26 12 27 49 21 29 34 40 29 27 24 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 123,128 | 123,235 | 122,685 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,545 | 122,366 | 123,071 | 122,627 | 122,196 | 122,885 


Government.........+++ 19,053 | 19,127] 19,150} 19,290] 19,223] 19,172) 19,183] 19,047) 19,286] 19,218; 19,347] 19,811 19,630 | 19,709] 19,596 
Private industries... 104,076 | 104,108 | 103,535 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 103,327 | 103,019 | 103,260 | 102,997 | 102,486 | 103,289 
Private househoids.. 890 803 | 814 | 804 867 790 736 725 709 677 791 775 810 855 887 


| 


La | lla ee Se 103,186 | 103,305 | 102,721 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,650 | 102,228 | 102,485 | 102,187 | 101,631 | 102,402 
Self-employed workers. 8,674 8,594} 8,503 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,200 8,234 8,305 8,208 8,268 8,368 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 | 101 | 111 101 95 77 a2 97 86 89 103 105 95 99 87 

Persons at work part time’ | 
All industries: 
Part time for economic | | 
BOASONSreavsaemnacssanisesaveiac4 3,190 | 3,672 3,389 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 3,997 4,151 3,996 3,899 4,177 4,325 
Slack work or business | | | 
COMGHMONS ie pevenssnrcceceaed 1,927 Zens Zales 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,755 2,721 2,690 2,626 2,588 ates 2,880 
Could only find part-time | 

WONG ace ivorecvaptananecested | 944 1,007 952 1,064 1,108 1,121 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,021 1,131 1,064 1,031 1,096 1,159 

Part time for noneconomic 
N@AS On Sead saceeeeesiasecewcced 18,722 18,707 19,011 18,798 18,644 18,587 18,540 18,291 18,395 | 18,530 18,793 18,887 19,170 19,138 19,120 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


ROGSOM Statin mceree cesar 3,045 3,529 3,246 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,848 4,009 3,818 3,758 3,949 4,060 
Slack work or business 
CORGIIONS secccsevesecusnsseers 1,835 2,266 2,025 2,704 2,898 2,679 2,717 2,448 2,615 2,605 2,587 2,515 2,472 2,609 PAT EKS) 
Could only find part-time 
WUON Ke etsy ce vesceeste es oo 924 989 927 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,001 1,122 1,033 1,022 1,074 1,131 
Part time for noneconomic 
NOASOMNG secs ccs erates = s-c-sotiee 10, 100) 18.177 | 18,485 | 18,232} 18065} 18,007 | 17,960| 17,717| 17,886 | 18,004| 18274] 18350] 18,739] 18572] 18609 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 2001 2002 

Selected categories 

: 2000 2001 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEF.........cccceeeesereees 4.0 4.8 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 57. 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... cceeeeee 13.1 14.7 15.8 14.9 15.4 15:7, 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 VAY 17.2 
Men, 20 years and over cet 3.3 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.8 BZ §.2 5.2 5.0 5:2 5.4 §.2 5.4 oie 5.2 
Women, 20 years and OVEL........:.:ceseee 3.6 4] 4.2 4.4 48 4.9 52 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 5.2 S| ore 4.9 
White; totais 2 oc.wvarcssoaxssccceeceorasrakesives dees | 3.5 4.2 4.3 4.3 47 5.0 Si 5.0 49 5.0 §.3 5.2 §.2 5.3 5.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years...............] 11.4 12.7 13.8 12.7 13.1 13.5 13.7 14.2 14.0 14.5 14.0 14.8 15.6 16.4 14.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years oa 12.3 13.8 15.1 13.6 14.7 15.8 14.6 13.7 15.4 16.3 15.4 15.4 Ae 19.1 17.5 
Women, 16 to 19 yea’... | 10.4 11.4 12.4 ere tS 1i1 12.8 14.6 12.6 12.7 12.5 14.2 13.4 13.6 12.1 
Men, 20 years and OVEM......eeeeeee 2.8 37 3.8 3.8 4.4 47 4.6 4.7 4.4 4.5 48 4.8 47 48 4.7 
Women, 20 years and ove?............05 =| 3.6 3.6 3.3 41 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 45 4.4 4.4 4.3 
Blacks totale ns srosseessveeerciienrrcecess 7.6 8.7 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 9.9 9.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years............ 24.7 29.0 30.1 28.5 30.2 32.1 33.4 30.7 27.9 31.0 35.4 30.2 30.2 28.0 30.5 
Men, 16 to 19 years... cee 26.4 30.5 31.4 30.8 SirZ 31.6 32.0 32.1 30.0 36.9 37.3 36.8 30.0 20.5 30.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 23.0 PAS) 28.7 26.1 29.1 32.6 34.8 29.0 25.6 24.7 33.5 22.3 30.4 34.8 30.4 
Men, 20 years and over.... ia 7.0 8.0 8.8 7.8 8.2 8.7 Oi 3:9 8.7 10.1 9.3 8.6 10.4 9.0 8.8 
Women, 20 years and OVET............0++ 6.3 7.0 7.0 Theif 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 10.2 9.5 8.8 8.9 8.3 
Hispanic origin, total........ccccseeeeeeene ou, 6.6 6.4 6.5 HA) 7.4 7.9 8.1 TM 7.3 7.9 7.0 7.4 7.6 Ind) 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.0 af 2.8 2.8 3.1 3:3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 3.6 41 3:5 3.4 
Married women, spouse present.. 2a. 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.6 oye 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.5 
Women who maintain families.. sd 5.9 6.6 6.8 wat 6.8 8.0 8.0 7.9 8.0 7.3 8.6 8.1 8.2 8.4 7.3 
Fulltime: WOrkerSisccscecesescscscenevevescneseset 3.9 4.7 4.8 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 Seis SH/ 5.8 6.2 5.9 6.1 5.9 Seif 
Part-time Workers..........:cecceeeseeseeseeees 4.8 5.1 5.4 4.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.2 4.8 2 5.2 5.6 5.0 5.4 5.6 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WONKEISit ious cnstet ences conte acvassranneesacceed 41 5.0 52 5.2 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.0 
Mining 3.9 4.7 47 5.0 5.8 o3 6.1 5.9 4.5 6.3 6.0 4.4 7.9 3.8 6.0 
Construction eis at 6.4 7.3 7.6 7.8 8.3 8.9 8.9 9.4 7.9 8.8 9.3 8.9 9.1 10.3 9.5 
Manufactiring) c<ic.:cctescssssarervessnecvevonsovs 3.6 | 5.2 B76 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.6 6.7 7.0 1? 6.7 6.8 6.3 6.3 
Durable: goodst...iaenccnecmereeese 3.4 one 5.8 5.8 6.5 6.9 ee 7.0 U5, 7.5 7.6 6.3 7.3 6.8 6.5 
Nondurable goods co 4.0 5.1 | 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.5 6.1 5.9 5.5 6.3 6.6 7.5 6.1 5.6 5.9 
Transportation and public utilities.........| 3.1 41 3.6 3.9 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.4 6.1 5.7 5.9 5.3 4.8 
Wholesale and retail trade... 5.0 5.6 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.4 ell 6.3 6.5 6.5 The 7.0 6.6 6.8 6.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 CALE 2.8 2.8 3.5 3.0 2.2 2.8 3.1 3.2 4.0 41 3.7 3.1 
Services 3.8 4.6 4.9 4.8 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.4 5:5 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.4 
Government workers see Pai IP 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.7 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.3 25 2.4 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 7.5 hye 10.0 76 9.0 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.5 12.4 9.0 ot 8.3 CET 9.8 

Educational attainment’ | 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 6.4 7.3 7.3 Wal, 7.8 841 8.8 8.1 8.3 8.0 9.0 8.5 7.9 8.7 8.4 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.6 5.0 4.9 oe 5.3 5.4 Oi, 5.6 5.6 Sat 5.1 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 

PAT 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 41 4.3 4.7 49 47 4.4 4.3 
College graduates. iets 2:3 ee 2.5 PU 2.9 3.1 2.9 2.9 PAT f 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 PAT 


" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. 
] 
Less than 5 WeeKS.......cccccsesssssseoses) 2,543 2,833 | 2,953| 2,807] 3,084] 3,090} 3,024] 2,978) 2,828) 3,078| 2,793 2,876 | 2,729| 2,896 | 2,880 
Sito A Week St ccecerce--covsieieceaecort 1,803 2,163 | 2,152 | 2,366 | 2,522) 2,573) 2,724] 2,586] 2,515| 2,411| 2,818] 2531] 2,784] 2464] 2.431 
15 WEEKS ANd OVEF....ecseeseeeseecseeseees 1,309 1,746 | 1,798) 1,907| 2,042] 2,317] 2,410) 2,546] 2,561| 2,688] 2,854] 2952] 3103) 2983] 2783 
15:0: 26; WEEKS ines cetera 665 949 980} 1,084} 1,136) 1,207] 1,295] 1,418] 1,383] 1,355] 1,360] 1,316] 1,434] 41.349 1,309 
27 WEEKS ANd OVEF...csessesseecseeseees 644 797 818 823 906} 1,110} 1,115] 1,127) 1,178] 1,333] 1,494] 1,636] 1,669] 1,533 1,474 
Mean duration, in WeekS............00+ 12.6 13.2 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 14.6 15.0 15.4 16.6 17.4 17.3 16.4 16.2 
Median duration, in weeks..............| 5.9 6.8 6.6 7.3 7.4 7.6 8.2 8.8 8.1 8.1 8.9 9.8 ala lege 8.6 8.4 
Se 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
1 

JOb losers... eseeeeteeneseeeeny 2,492 3,428 | 3,438 | 3,595] 4,297] 4,501] 4492) 4,354] 4,326] 4,270] 4,525! 4,598] 4,579] 4,580| 4,560 
On temporary layoff.......cccceeeeeees 842 1,049 | 1,071] 1,114] 1,288} 1,157} 1,107] 1,124] 1,106] 1,066] 1,095] 1,091] 1,061] 1,224] 1,151 
Not on temporary layOff......eseenee4 1,650 2,379 | 2,367 | 2,481 | 3,009} 3,344] 3,385] 3,231] 3.220] 3,204] 3,430! 3,506] 3,518] 3,356! 3,410 
Job leavers | 775 832 877 819 880 848 908 879 877 862 | 1,017 902 836 818 824 
Reentrants..... 1,957 | 2,029) 2,162} 2,102] 2,113] 2,197] 2,361] 2,191] 2,268] 2,471| 2,450| 2,433] 2360] 2,375| 2,270 
New entrants 431 | 453 488 466 466 497 495 479 485 557 519 499 584 571 619 

| 

Percent of unemployed 
Noblosersiee we eee | 44.1| 50.8 49.4 51.5 55.4 56.0 54.4 55.1 54.4 52.3 53.2 54.5 54.8 54.9 55.1 
On temporary layoff..... 14.9 15.6 15.4] 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.9 are 14.7 13.9 
Not on temporary layoff. | 29.2) 35.3 34.0 35.5 38.8 41.6 41.0 40.9 40.5 39.3 40.3 41.6 42.4 40.2 41.2 
Job leavers... J 13.7 12.3 12.6 wWileré Tite 10.5 11.0 1441 11.0 10.6 12.0 10.7 10.0 9.8 10.0 
Reentants ta cece ee | 34.6! 301 31.0 30.1 27.2 27.3 28.6 27.7 28.5 30.3 28.8 28.9 28.2 28.5 27.4 
New ontranisnc:2ecnsc.c eects, 7.6 6.7 7.0 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 641 6.8 61 5.9 7.0 6.8 75 

Percent of civilian 

labor force | 
Nlobloserste no | 1.8 2.4| 2.4 2.5 3.0 Ge 32 3.4 3.0 3.0 32 3.2 3.2 3.2 32 
Job leavers. 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants........ 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.7 1.5 1.6 ike lei ‘lal ‘eth iz 1.6 
New entrants 3| 3| 3 8 8 3 3 3 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average | 2001 2002 
Sex and age 

2000 2001 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Total, 16 years and OVEF.........:20000 4.0 4.8 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5:5 5.7, 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7 
AN OURG 24 VOM Sipsarcerressssstesscacscsocee 9.3 10.6 11.3 10.8 11.5 ile ile) 11.9 11.6 12.5 12.3 11.6 12.2 12:3 12.2 
16 to 19 years... 13.1 | 14.7 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 WAY We 
16 to 17 years. 15.4 fed 18.6 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 17.0 16.5 18.0 19.4 20.7 20.8 20.9 19.7 
18 to 19 years. ee 11.5 13.2 14.4 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 15.2 14.7 15.1 16.1 14.8 15:6) 16-4 16.0 
DOO ZRY CAS cesspacceniccesnsarase-el ia 8.3 8.9 8.6 9.3 9.5 9.6 7 9.5 10.3 10.0 8.9 9.3 SS) 9.6 
25 YEaIS ANC OVEL.....-.screecscenrereeee 3.0 3,7 | 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 45 4.5 4.9 48 48 4.6 4.5 
25 to 54 years..... 3.1 3.8 3.9 3.9 4.4 4.6 47 47 4.6 4.7 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.6 
55 years and OVES.....2..0:ec00 2.6 | 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.2 3.7 4.0 
Men, 16 years and OVET...........--.0. | 3.9 4.8 Bet 5.0 55 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.1 6.0 6.0 
WGHOIZA YOArSrecccrcrsccssecsceaviessncee 9.7 11.4 12.3 WHS) 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 12.4 13.7 13.0 12.5 12.9 13.0 13.7 
W6't0 19 YOaNSs...c.ccscccscescsasecess 14.0 15.9 17.4 16.0 ie leer 17.2 16.3 16.8 18.5 18.1 18.6 19.6 19.8 20.1 
16 to 17 years... 16.8 18.8 21.9 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 17.6 19.6 20.8 19.6 23.7 23.2 23.9 24.5 
18 to 19 years... 12.2 14.1 15.0 14.5 15.1 16.2 15.6 15.1 15.4 16.7 17.2 15.6 17.4 17.4 17.8 
20 to 24 years.. 7.3 8.9 9.5 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.2 11.1 10.3 9.4 9.5 9.6 10.5 
25 YEAS ANA OVEL.......ecceseeeeeeees 2.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 48 4.8 4.9 47 4.6 
ZOOS VC MS aceenticstpeteresss 2.9 3.7 3.9 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.5 47 4.5 47 4.9 4.9 5.0 48 47 
55 years and OVET...........0 PRY 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.7 4.1 4.2 3.8 4.1 3.6 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.0 44 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ | 41 4.7 4.8 5.0 ee} 5.4 5.8 5.4 loys) 5:5) 6.0 5.8 Sai Shif 5.4 
16 to 24 years... ee 8.9 9.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 11.3 10.7 11.2 11.6 10.7 11.4 11.6 10.6 
HOMOMLOSY CANS rresstosunwseretncccaeys 12.1 13.4 14.1 13.6 13.6 13.7 15.1 15.8 14.3 14.3 15.4 15.2 15.6 15.6 14.2 
AGHOMIAY CAS racatesescureonceses c+ 14.0 15.3 15.4 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 16.4 13.6 15.3 19.2 17.4 18.3 17.9 18341 
NSitOMGIVSAIS pecnersccewseseaeee> 10.8 12.2 13.7 13.3 13.3 13.3 14.0 15.2 13.9 13.4 12.9 14.1 13.7 14.8 14.1 
20 t0 24 YEaIS.......c0eceseserreeees 7.0 75 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.7 9.4 9.6 8.3 9.1 9.4 8.7 
25 years and over... 3.2 3.7 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.3 4.6 4.4 5.0 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.5 
25 to 54 years 3.3 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.4 47 4.8 4.6 47 4.6 5.1 5.1 48 48 4.6 
55 years and over 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.2 3.2 2.8 3.7 3.0 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.4 3.8 
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Labor Force Data 


10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


July | June | July uae July | June | July 
State 2001 | 2002P | 2002° 2001 | 2002° | 2002° 
i; 
AAD AMAL ccacucneactcccsiectcer sec santinenavsietenecit 5.3 5.4 5.7|| Missouri 4.7 5.4 Si2 
Alaska... 6.3 6.7 GS7MOMtaN arere npesexorsee varsceceeresesersoreeopetcer 4.5 4.6 4.5 
ATIZOMAcarsaccassosocestecerenee nie semrecamecincseucseay 4.5 6.0 GO| INQWT ASK: ec caesispscecesscassanenssakenteneteacveons chal 3.6 3.6 
PURVES Gace orci en ssatennssaeseeauiaaraaset neon Ley 5.2 BS DI NOVA versscersecesanseccre canwatisiyasnecsneseedeenerend 5.1 5.5 5.4 
(OFT UCIATE besreriiconarrceet cutee ceaeco uercee sees 5.3 6.5 6.3]| NeW Hampshire..........ssccsesccrerereerceeneend 3.7 4.5 4.2 
COlOfadOseseeecerrse cere erent cceeranseatcaceecnesery Se, 5.0 Bi2 || NOW SCISCY -150.ccsccsncscestrarenscestsstscccummnereres 4.2 5.6 5.4 
GOmmectCutis scciscsaccprsssscesssevip cnexwacdedorece 3:5 3.6 3.8|) New Mexico. 4.8 6.3 6.3 
DGIAWOL Coss conc ccsncaceceesserccenbosentvsssaresrcaneed 3.3 4.2 3.9)| New York..... 4.8 6.1 6.0 
District of Columbia.. 6.7 6.3 6.0]| North Carolina. Si 6.7 6.8 
FlOrid at esceccsccsececeteess: : 4.8 5.3 5S MNOrthi DakOtaecce ccs steseccesanaieereserserarere 27 3.2 3.4 
Georgians teense tesccacsns ounseres sone seeees 4.0 4.7 AGI ODIO cccsecactacdiicenracscueond cgnooetereetieer=eee= 4.3 e/ Shif 
Hawaii. 4.5 4.0 ABN Ok laNOMMAceccuseseesvss-carthovvececesssseepncerneersse cel 3.9 4.3 4.2 
Idaho.... 4.9 5.2 BAW OneGOM scr scccrvarctsssersaetacsneicevsencmasitenranned 6.4 UP 7.3 
el are cecccnentneccecdeconceh ce pnegstcoe (bree FL 5.4 6.3 6.7|| Pennsylvania 4.8 5.4 5.4 
WAN a Brcrrrcsacsctenecserstencaseseesasessrecaaes 4.5 5.1 5.1|| Rhode Island 49 41 4.2 
IOWA coterie et cesrcestrausa stacehaceumeneuces 3.4 3.6 AiO} SOU CarOliaeaccezerssveeerescteaeeee tanecu sates 5.6 5:5 ope 
WANS AS sci sazccscsavevcerverercesackecescessdusznecurcvasrace 4.3 4.5 4:6) South Dakotas. <ccscssccsos:2areseetssneen 3.4 2.9 2.9 
Kentucky.. 5.8 5.2 5.3]| Tennessee... or 4.5 4.8 49 
Louisiana. By 6.1 SGU TOMAS icc arawapssasrxssduanccaedyueseasteeeraactecs accented 5.0 5.8 6.0 
MAING: .ttecescoctrceepenncsesssoksxasarsthccswscanarans 41 4.0 4.2|| Utah.. 4.3 4.7 §.1 
ELIE Ll? becconeensonacoa ic censconanccoagonbaconcacon! 4] 4.2 ANA WIN rtm OMtierarctesssstasses cstvarstou'tsecsesesremasets 3.6 3.9 3.9 
Massachusetts.. os 3.8 4.8 4.9|| Virginia...... 3.6 3.8 4.0 
MichiQaiiiessrrsernseeciscorsts -enseaysespaceceencecean 5.3 6.6 GG Washington n.cccomesussesssnrrcarscatpseceeeceninn 6.3 6.8 GA 
BMINMOSOtA; tcrececesrccthsecacctescatevooctcanasraccesanctsl 3.7 4.0 AS || WWGSE VN QUWA sess eS cerca ctcnncpecteaneevarssneneanasey 5.0 6.4 6.2 
MUSSISSIDPlircacctepeetacvterecetesenneroersncene 5.3 6.6 6.5]| Wisconsin 4.6 4.9 4.7 
Wyoming...... 4.0 4.3 3.7 
P = preliminary 
Dash indicates data not available. 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
July June July July June July 
sist 2001 p | 2002” Stale 2001 p | 2002? 
2002 2002 

Alabaina 1,911.6 1,896.9 T3SO2.S a MISSOUNIS csaccacecssescesesesscceceseesece sty 2,730.6 2,685.8 2,687.1 
Alaska.. 291.5 292.4 293.5 392.5 398.9 395.9 
Arizona... | 2,269.9 2,251.4 2,245.0 912.0 910.3 908.0 
ILKANSAS, <ceristercoccevescesssecestecexesise 1,154.9 1,152.3 1,150.3 1,056.3 1,070.2 1,070.4 
CalifOrmiascccocese-csscrcevossseqses vees 14,701.9| 14,658.9 14,666.4 || New Hampshireé..............::c:ccceeee 625.6 624.5 625.3 
COO ad Ose crcsccwcrcivscseosstencsssnscosvets 2,234.5 2,194.7 21847 MW INGWONSCYsaccseucscrcecctesz centers 4,020.5 4,004.4 4,003.0 
COnNeCH CUE ciccce.-cas-cencsencnever seu 1,681.1 1,675.6 US 7S27Il) NOW M@xICOmiescresssrscsercs.sesenecousees 756.5 762.1 759.2 

418.6 416.9 415.9 || New York....... 8,637.9 8,541.6 8,558.7 

653.6 650.2 650.9 || North Carolina... 3,893.5 3,862.6 3,900.3 
FIOVIG a aoscecevcccsssscvesssersesvescvsessesesss 7,200.5 7,143.4 7,220:5 || North! Dakotasar.:-.ccsmcenncnseee 329.0 331.2 329.1 
GOO GIay resecxsssereresrssvseisecoteass 3,961.4 3,882.1 3,877.9 || Ohio..... 5,564.7 5,507.7 5,513.4 
Hawaii.. 556.7 554.8 SEO!2 || OKANOMAaeraccseeecseessy cexncevcszaevecsel 1,508.5 1,520.2 1,519.1 
WGANOseescsscaccsecccvcocvuccotscunsvesscestes 570.2 567.7 SEZ 6 WOEQON -cscceccusesavsecavitetoccuaen esses 1,592.3 1,583.3 1,580.7 
WinolSsxeccrccccess ceeccavesterecpyeeneees 6,016.9 5,937.4 9;93324)]1) PENNS YIVAM Acer aares.cceers-tateuastccnsts, 5,719.2 5,655.8 5,658.1 
WANG earch cas scessseewsses eecsccssnaoucenese 2,938.9 2,891.4 2,905:4. | RNOdeISIaANGscsosteste,crscevseecstesce ees 479.8 483.7 483.2 
JOWAlinc,; sacracsecassoosececosnesslocseedse ssa vy 1,464.9 1,457.5 1,462.6 || South Carolina...........ccccsessseeeee 1,833.3 1,823.1 1,820.5 
Kansas. 1,357.9 1,367.7 1;366.6:)|, South) Dakotay.r.ssnncsevccerecessceees 379.7 382.2 382.3 
Kentucky.. 1,809.2 1,824.1 1827395) MENNESSCCl ce. nae verntey cca rere 2,705.8 2,696.7 2,702.9 
Louisiana. 1,936.4 1,924.7 1,923.3 9,518.0 9,462.0 9,410.7 
Maine itiscesawencerevsrrssscesvdsaceess 610.8 610.6 611.8 1,083.4 1,065.4 1,066.5 
Marylaindiciiest.ccccermcvcck ecsosceuvccees? 2,461.0 2,452.5 2,429.0 298.2 297.2 297.0 
Massachusetts...........:cccsseseeseeees 3,330.1 3,290.6 3,284.9 || Virginia.... 3,528.9 3,506.3 3,495.9 
Michiganiicsscccctentocccccasscssecosecass 4,585.2 4,548.5 4,545.7 || Washington : 2,702.1 2,648.0 2,646.6 
Minnesota... 2,673.6 2,653.7 2,655.9 || West Virginia.............csecessseseeseeed 731.9 etna. 722.9 
Mississippi...... 1,137.4 1,130.9 1,132.2 || Wisconsin 2,822.4 2,831.6 2,834.3 

Wyoming... 245.5 247.4 252.6 


° = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


ee es ee ee ee 8 eee 


Industry Annual srerege 2001 2002 
2000 | 2001 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July? | Aug.? 
ROTA fir cccceasssurccacsuesetnicne 131,739 | 131,922 | 131,966 | 131,819 | 131,414 | 131,087 | 130,890 | 130,871 | 130,706 | 130,701 | 130,680 | 130,702 | 130,736 | 130,790 130,897 
PRIVATE SECTOR... 111,079 | 110,989 | 110,968 | 110,776 | 110,349 | 109,987 | 109,768 | 109,734 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 | 109,525 | 109,562 | 109,616 
GOODS-PRODUCING. 25,709 24,944 | 24,776 24,675 | 24,511 24,353 24,261 24,130 24,041 23,975 23,905 23,870 23,861 23/812 23,787 
Mining Sass 543 565 571 571 566 566 565 568 564 560 564 558 555 551 555 
Metal mining 41 | 36 35 35 34 34 33 33 32 32 32 32 32 33 32 
Oil and gas extraction................ | 311 338 | 343 343 340 340 339 342 339 336 339 334 333 329 333 
Nonmetallic minerals, | 
except fuels. | 114 | 111] 111 i Pat 110 110 114 111 111 111 112 112 110 110 111 
GOnStriGtion nae. cccscnccssvessscccscatsces 6,698 | 6,685 | 6,679 6,674 6,643 6,629 6,634 6,615 6,597 6,593 6,541 6,541 6,549 6,519 6,553 
General building contractors...... 1,528} 1,462| 1,461 1,462 1,456 1,454 1,459 1,459 1,458 1,462 1,452 1,454 1,454 1,334 1,464 
Heavy construction, except 
PURI: sacs kaccsecsensosussesscustskess 901 922 925 | 924 922 925 924 919 914 908 901 908 910 899 898 
Special trades contractors......... | 4,269 | 4,300 4,293 4,288 4,265 4,250 4,251 4,237 4,225 4,223 4,188 4,179 4,185 4,175 4,191 
Manufacturing............. 18,469 | 17,695) 17,526 | 17,430] 17,302] 17,158] 17,062] 16,947) 16,880] 16,822) 16,800) 16,758] 16,757) 16,742| 16,679 
Production workers 12,628 | 11,933 | 14,797 BI Aite 11,620 A1,o1s 11,437 11,362 11,305 11,264 11,250 11,245 11,236 11,237 11,198 
Durable goods.... ; 11,138 | 10,636} 10,516} 10,445] 10,343} 10,237] 10,166] 10,070] 10,023 9,976 9,976 9,963 9,944 9,922 9,876 
Production workefrs.............. 7,591| 7,126} 6,026 6,971 6,889 6,809 6,753 6,690 6,653 6,625 6,620 6,619 6,603 6,609 6,578 
Lumber and wood products..... | 832 786 | 783 784 That 772 770 771 771 769 767 770 767 766 767 
Furniture and fixtures..............J 558 519 | $13 507 500 495 494 492 491 491 497 494 495 495 495 
Stone, clay, and glass | 
PROGUCTS 5 a osccrs coat cncvcivacuiha 579 | 571 568 - 566 564 561 558 555 551 550 551 549 §52 554 556 
Primary metal industries..........| 698 | 656 649 643 637 625 617 607 601 596 598 597 593 589 589 
Fabricated metal products... | 1,537 1,483 1,471 1,465 1,455 1,438 1,437 1,427 1,425 1,422 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,425 1,416 
Industrial machinery and | 
GOQUTIO ME cecnccassseectssencceccnens | 2,120 2,010 1,976 1,957 1,935 1,909 1,887 1,868 1,855 1,846 1,842 1,826 1,829 1,826 1,810 
Computer and office 
CORUM ose ve ccas cna | 361 343 336 331 328 325 322 317 315 315 SS} 308 304 301 296 
Electronic and other electrical 
QURMPITODE: 5. nnasscecterbsascesencey ee Ae) 1,631} 1,586 1,565 1,542 1,520 1,499 1,478 1,459 1,445 1,443 1,437 1,428 1,426 1,407 
Electronic components and | | 
accessories a pat 682 661 635 628 616 605 595 582 671 566 566 567 566 563 555 
Transportation equipment.......| 1,849 1,760 1,760 1,750 1,729 1,720 1,709 1,680 1,682 1,674 1,671 ACTS, 1,679 1,661 1,668 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 1,013 947 945 937 921 921 920 902 913 915 912 914 920 905 914 
Aircraft and parts aon 465 461 463 463 458 452 449 437 427 419 416 416 411 409 404 
Instruments and related | 
PROQMEIS ooocn npc cceat-soncsen cues J 852 | 830 837 832 829 825 822 818 816 813 811 807 805 803 798 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | 
WAGUISUIOS 2 ccovcacets bax pavssosicon | 394 380 373 376 375 372 373 374 372 370 371 372 371 374 370 
Nondurable goods.... J 7,331 7,059 5,010 6,985 6,959 6,921 6,896 6,877 6,857 6,846 6,824 6,808 6,813 6,820 6,903 
Production workers...... | 5,038) 4,808) 4,771 4,748 4,731 4,704 4,684 4,672 4,652 4,639 4,630 4,626 4,633 4,638 4,620 
Food and kindred products...... 1,684 1,691] 1,685 1,690 1,690 1,690 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,687 1,691 1,687 1,683 
Tobacco products | 34 | 34 35 34 34 34 34 34 33 34 33) 34 34 Oo 38 
Textile mill products. | 528 | 478 | 469 464 459 451 448 444 441 440 436 434 432 429 427 
Apparel and other textile | 
PROGUCHS prec -- asst nse-eor-crcsrtcnss 633 | 566 555 551 546 537 537 536 531 527 §23 520 522 525 523 
Paper and allied products 657 | 834 630 628 627 626 624 622 621 620 615 612 612 612 613 
Printing and publishing | 1,547 1,490 1,480 1,471 1,463 1,453 1,444 1,437 1,428 1,419 1,413 1,407 1,405 1,406 1,401 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,038 1,022 1,022 1,019 1,018 1,015 1,012 1,008 1,011 1,010 1,008 1,006 1,008 1,008 1,007 
Petroleum and coal products...) 127 126 126 126 127 127 126 126 126 126 125 125 125 126 126 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics Products..........cccce 1,011 958 950 945 939 932 930 928 924 929 927 928 929 936 930 
Leather and leather products... 71 60 58 57 56 56 56 56 56 56 55 55 55 56 67 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 106,050 | 106,978 | 107,190 | 107,144 | 106,903 | 106,734 | 106,629 | 106,741 | 106,665 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 | 106,875 | 106,978 | 107,110 
Transportation and public 
RUNG soocaru es ssctstedeavepancsaoenonne 7,019 7,065 7,088 7,044 6,974 6,907 6,856 6,850 6,837 6,814 6,799 6,793 6,790 6,780 6,763 
Transportation... 4,529 4,497 4,522 4,487 4,427 4,367 4,332 4,343 4,341 4,330 4,330 4,328 4,334 4,328 4,320 
Railroad transportation 236 234 233 232 232 232 233 235 234 233 230 228 229 227 226 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit................-. 476 480 480 477 478 480 481 481 479 478 476 A475 472 471 464 
Trucking and warehousing 1,856 1,848 1,845 1,841 1,831 1,831 1,827 1,824 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 1,829 1,834 1,829 
Water transportation 196 192 194 192 193 189 188 188 187 186 190 193 193 192 190 
Transportation by air 1,281 1,266 1,291 1,268 1,236 1,187 1,159 a tly Au! 1,171 1,172 1,162 1,165 1,172 1,167 1,175 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Transportation services.......... 471 462 463 462 442 433 429 429 429 427 427 425 424 422 421 
Communications and public 
CHINES vercce crs oaucasvareoneesse-csese ses 2,490 2,570 2,566 2,557 2,547 2,540 2,524 2,507 2,496 2,484 2,469 2,465 2,456 2,452 2,443 
Communications. .........:..ccc 1,639 1,716 1,714 1,706 1,696 1,689 1,679 1,660 1,652 1,643 1,628 1,626 1,615 1,608 1,598 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services 851 852 852 851 851 851 845 847 844 841 841 839 841 844 845 
Wholesale trade za 7,024 6,776 6,762 6,747 6,728 6,693 6,702 6,702 6,689 6,681 6,678 6,681 6,681 6,679 6,672 
Retail trade.........esccsesceseceseseeseee 23,307 | 23,522| 23,553 | 23,509] 23,470] 23,449] 23,318] 23,396} 23,331 | 23,332 | 23,345) 23,327 | 23,308 | 23,339 | 23,295 
Building materials and garden 
SUD ONOS presen ersece vectra 1,016 1,044 1,049 1,051 1,052 1,049 1,050 1,049 1,048 1,053 1,061 1,068 1,066 1,067 1,065 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,837 2,897 2,901 2,902 2,888 2,877 2,853 2,856 2,892 2,901 2,915 2,897 2,884 2,885 2,851 
Department stores 2,491 2,559 2,566 2,567 2,562 | 2,540 2,520 2,520 2,550 2,560 2,575 2,560 2,542 2,544 2,613 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
ehiee |Annual average 2001 2002 
ndustry 
2000 | 2001 Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July’ | Aug.? 
: Food stores......... ; secretes Reve 3,521 3,541 3,432 3,438 3,442 3,448 3,430 3,421 3,402 3,392 3,392 3,397 3,394 3,388 3,392 
Automotive dealers and | 
SOFVICE StAtiONS.......: cece 2,412 2,425 2,438 2,434 2,426 2,434 2,438 2,436 2,430 2,426 2,429 2,434 2,432 1,437 2,444 
New and used car dealers....... 1,114 ila Al ies Aes) 1,123 1,126 1,134 alpaeks} 1,134 iach leg 1,133 1,128 WZ 1,130 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,193 | 1,189 1,196 1,188 AG eivare inal resi 1,163 1,187 1ale2 isi PAs) 1,170 1,169 Ars 1,178 1,177 
Furniture and home furnishings 
ISTONO Sianaas fees nescanianaerctreceenesstn st 1,134 1,141 iba SVE 1,144 1,136 iyiliste’ 1,156 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 1,146 1,148 1,153 1,153 
Eating and drinking places.. 8.114 8,256 | 8,272 8,234 8,239 8,224 8,190 8,238 8,161 8,154 8,152 8,130 8,121 8,144 8,125 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments..................05 3,080 | 317 3,128 Sala] 3,110 3,086 3,038 3,069 3,083 3,088 3,085 3,086 3,090 3,087 3,088 
Finance, insurance, and 
FOG CStAOsccceccaccsccrccsctvccsdsasianse 7,560 rayne 7,728 7,739 7,743 7,751 7,748 7,748 7,745 7,740 7,743 7,732 HRS 7,737 7,747 
RINa@nCOssnccere trees eee 3,710 3,800 3,809 3,813 3,812 3,821 3,818 3,819 3,812 3,809 3,813 3,813 3,819 3,819 3,823 


2,029 2,053 2,059 2,061 2,061 2,068 2,070 2,070 2,072 2,074 2,075 2,073 2,071 2,073 2,076 


Depository institutions 
1,430 1,434 1,435 1,437 1,439 1,442 1,444 1,450 1,446 1,447 1,446 1,446 1,444 1,445 1,449 


Commercial banks 


Savings institutions... su 253 256 256 258 257 260 261 262 263 264 264 264 264 263 263 
Nondepository institutions.......J 681 720 728 733 740 747 752 755 754 753 756 756 762 767 774 
Security and commodity 

DF OKONS cc .c- coves cpapesrevecrsesaees 748 769 763 758 750 745 734 729 726 722 723 723 723 718 714 
Holding and other investment | 

Offices. 251 257 259 261 261 261 262 259 260 260 259 261 263 261 259 


2,346 2,369 2,314 2,375 2,379 2,377 2,372 2,372 2,376 2,375 2,374 2,369 2,366 2,365 2,367 


Insurance... 
Insurance carriers... 1,589; 1,595 1,599 1,598 1,600 1,597 1,594 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,989 1,583 1,579 1,576 1,574 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service 757 1S} 772 777 779 780 778 778 783 784 785 786 787 789 793 


Real estate.. 1,504 1,544 1,548 1,551 1,552 1,553 1,558 1,557 157 1,556 1,556 1,550 1,548 1,553 1,557 
Services| 40,460 | 40,970} 41,061 | 41,062} 40,923} 40,834) 40,883 10,908 | 40,901 40,963 | 41,025 | 41,093} 41,152} 41,215 | 41,352 
Agricultural Services... 832 | 849 854 857 859 860 865 865 868 872 857 856 862 862 862 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,914 1,870 1,866 1,852 1,814 1,810 1,805 1,811 1,811 1,811 1,796 1,789 1,801 1,795 1,788 
Personal ServiCeS................ ane 1,251 1,269 1,273 1,274 1,272 1,266 1,284 1,290 1,282 1,289 1,286 1,279 1,285 1,282 1,286 
Business services..... 9,858 9,572 9,537 9,522 9,393 9,277 9,265 9,231 9,207 9,237 9,312 9,330 9,332 9,325 9,397 
Services to buildings 994 1,016 1,018 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,025 1,022 1,018 121 1,027 1,023 1,023 1,034 1,039 
Personnel supply services....... 3,887 3,446 3,412 3,383 3,249 3,126 3,107 3,080 3,070 3,107 S1%5 3,198 3,205 3,196 3,256 
Help supply services.............. 3,487 3,084 3,050 3,029 2,906 2,799 2,782 2,761 2,758 2,795 2,857 2,888 2,902 2,875 2,926 
Computer and data 
processing Serviceés............... 2,095 2,225 2,230 2,233 2,232 2,221 2,219 2,213 2,208 2,198 2,190 2,190 2,191 2,193 2,193 
Auto repair services 
GAG DATKING cos neesn eee 1,248 1,257 1,262 1,261 1,253 1,259 1,259 1,262 1,262 1,260 1,261 1,262 1,265 1,266 1,265 
Miscellaneous repair services..., 366 374 374 375 375 375 376 376 379 377 377 375 378 379 377 
Motion piCtUres........0ssee-.-ceesc0 594 583 583 580 575 577 574 581 574 572 574 578 581 584 592 
Amusement and recreation 
SONVICOS cars se cecscot ccgeslrarecnavatue 1,728 1,721 1,714 1,700 1,702 1,685 1,680 1,699 1,649 1,635 1,611 1,621 1,631 1,649 1,664 
Health ServiCeS.........ccceceeeee 10,197 | 10,381 10,424 | 10,452} 10,476] 10,502} 10,530 10,551 10,575 | 10,602 10,611 10,626 | 10,660 10,687 | 10,713 
Offices and clinics of medical 
DCLON Ss. 5s ster sccettaxnenardse ovaries 1,924 2,002 2,012 2,016 3,018 2,025 2,029 2,033 3,041 2,046 2,044 2,050 2,061 2,067 2,075 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,795 1,847 1,852 1,858 1,862 1,866 1,871 1,876 1,875 1,879 1,883 1,886 1,887 1,888 1,893 


Hospitals... «| 3,990 4,096 4,117 4,129 4,141 4,153 4,164 4,174 4,184 4,193 4,199 4,207 4,221 4,233 4,243 
Home health care services...... 643 636 637 639 639 640 641 643 642 643 643 644 643 646 647 
Legal Services. ..............secceeeeed 1,010 1,037 1,041 1,046 1,047 1,049 1,051 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,059 1,066 1,065 1,065 1,066 
Educational services 229 2,433 2,449 2,452 2,454 2,458 2,463 2,473 2,485 2,489 2,501 2,518 2,511 2,529 2,535 
Social services 2,903 307 3,094 3,097 3,110 3,121 3,135 3,149 3,155 3,162 3,167 3,164 3,165 3,181 3,203 
Child day care services ate 712 716 727 722 721 721 tee 723 722 723 925 722 726 726 734 
Residential care..........eeee 806 864 873 878 884 888 891 896 899 902 903 901 904 904 907 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens.............0+ 106 110 ala 111 110 109 110 110 109 109 109 108 109 109 108 
Membership organizations........| 2,475 2,468 2,473 2,479 2,474 2,473 2,473 2,471 2,471 2,470 2,477 2,480 2,484 2,476 2,472 
Engineering and management 
services.... 3,419 3,593 3,612 3,610 3,616 3,620 3,621 3,624 3,629 3,631 3,636 3,649 3,636 3,634 3,633 
Engineering and architectural 
SOTMICOS 5 rox cece taserasaenneernneeenal 1,017 1,053 1,058 1,057 1,056 1,051 1,048 1,047 1,044 1,044 1,041 1,042 1,034 1,032 1,031 
Management and public 
KOLANOOS: saccecsacscccsecsicer cnoceeas 1,090 1,166 1,171 UCAS) 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,192 1,193 1,191 1,202 1,209 1,204 1,214 1,210 
Government 20,681 20,933 | 20,998 | 21,043} 21,065) 21,100) 21,122 Claes Wy Z2iaksye | Alaiye | aMelysy || Pier 21,228 | 21,281 
Federal PMTs 2,616 2,624 2,622 2,622 2,622 2,616 2,615 2,609 2,608 2,611 2,600 2,601 2,607 2,616 
Federal, except Postal j 
Service... 1,917 wary! RA 1,774 Ayers. 1,776 1,776 1,776 aiid 1,782 1,784 1,777 1,783 1,790 1,799 


4,785 4,885 4,910 4,938 4,925 4,925 4,932 4,935 4,937 4,940 4,942 4,945 4,935 4,950 4,944 
2,032 2,096 2,116 2,140 2,118 2,121 2,124 2,127 2,130 2,133 2,135 2,141 2,135 2,155 2,143 
as 2,753 2,789 2,794 2,798 2,807 2,804 2,808 2,808 2,807 2,807 2,807 2,804 2,800 2,795 2,801 
LOCA errrrsess tiaietrnnatansvestaesee 13,119 | 13,432 | 13,437 | 13,464} 13,483] 13,518] 13,559 13,575 | 13,593] 13,617] 13,645] 13,661 13,675 13,671 13,721 

Education 5 7,440 7,646 7,668 7,679 7,693 1,010 7,723 7,732 7,746 7,767 7,754 7,770 7,755 7,788 7,832 
Other local government. 5,679 5,786 5,796 5,804 5,825 5,849 5,852 5,861 5,871 5,878 5,879 5,891 5,920 5,883 5,889 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. 


® = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average _ 2001 2002 


2000 2001 | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June] July? | Aug.? 


t + in == 
PRIVATE:SECTOR:. 20: 262... -cceceeescond 34.5 | 34.2} 344 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.3 34.0 34.1 
| | | | 
GOODS-PRODUGCING..................ccscc0004 41.0 | 40.4 40.3 40.3 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.3 40.4 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.5 40.0 40.3 
| | | 

NATNIING ooo corrode tensen caceeohenamsmreneneencs 431 43:5) 43.5) 43:6 43.0 43.5 43.8 43.0 43.4 43.3 42.4 43.0 43.3 42.7 43.3 
MANUFACTURING 41.6 | 40.7 40.7 | 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.8 40.6 40.7 41.0 40.9 40.9 41.1 40.7 40.9 
Overtime hours | 4.6 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 4] 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 
Durable!Qoods...0:-..c<c.cccscesscinaamnncd 42.1 | 41.0 41.0 40.9 | 40.7 40.6 40.9 41.0 41.1 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.0 41.2 
Overtime hours.. | 4.7 | 3.9 | 3.9 3.8 3.7 Sh 3.8 3.9 3.9 4] 41 41 4.2 3.9 44 
Lumber and wood products. Se 41.0 40.6} 40.8] 41.2 30.7 | 40.7 41.0 40.5 40.9 441 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.0 
Furniture and fixtures...........0:.c:cccccees 40.0 | 39.0 39.7 39.1 38.6 38.8 39.2 40.1 40.3 40.6 40.8 40.4 40.2 40.1 40.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... | 43.1 | 43.6 | 43.7] 43.9 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.8 44.1 43.6 43.8 43.4 43.7 43.2 43.3 
Primary metal industries..................0+ 449 43.6) 43.6 43.7 | 43.4 43.0 43.7 43.6 43.8 44.4 44.3 44.1 44.6 44.1 44.3 

Blast furnaces and basic steel | 
PROCUGHSEE 5 cacacseestcareczssasitencoesvacacka 46.0 | 446 | 44.6 45.3 44.5 43.9 44.4 44.5 44.8 45.5 45.1 45.6 46.1 45.5 45.8 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.6 414] 41.4 41.2 411 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.6 41.7 41.6 41.9 42.0 41.7 41.7 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 40.6 40.3 | 40.3 40.2 39.9 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.5 40.6 40.7 40.9 40.3 40.8 

Electronic and other electrical 

SUID IMO AE ceevecekcncetes ccs itbeeseeusveacctes 41.1 | 39:4 39.1 39.1 39.0 39.0 39.4 38.7 38.9 39.4 39.5 39.4 39.4 38.7 38.7 
Transportation equipment a 43.4 41.9} 42.2 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 42.7 42.3 42.4 42.6 42.3 43.5 41.7 42.1 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... | 44.4 | 42.7 43.6 42.4 42.4 42.5 43.2 44.3 43.7 43.9 44.4 44.2 44.1 42.9 43.7 
Instruments and related products....... | 41.3 | 40.9 40.6 41.1 40.7 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.9 40.4 40.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 SHEN) etehal 3f.7 Vise! 37.4 38.0 38.2 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.8 39.6 38.4 38.5 
Nondurable goods. ...........cscsseeseeeeeeee 40.8 | 40.3} 40.2 40.2 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.0 40.2 40.4 40.3 40.4 40.6 40.2 40.5 
OPTINIE NOUS: selonccce<ceweesvnceq<vecnte-ces 4.4 | 4.0 4.1 | 441 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 
Food and kindred products............00 | 41.7 41.1 4141 41.0 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.0 41.3 
Textile mill products.............::::cceeeee 41.2 | 39.9 39.8 | 39.8 39.4 39.3 40.0 40.2 40.9 41.4 41.5 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.8 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 | 37.3 37.1 36.9 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.7 36.7 37.4 37.1 37.0 37.0 36.8 36.7 
Paper and allied products...............0+ 42.5 41.6 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.3 411 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 41.6 41.2 41.7 
Printing and publishing.............:s02+++4 38.3 38.1 | 38.0 38.0 37.9 37.8 37.8 37.3 37.4 37.5 37.2 37.5 37.7 37.3 37.7 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 | 42.3| 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.8 42.3 42.5 42.1 42.6 

Rubber and miscellaneous | 
PIASECS PIGOUCIS ©. o<:.<ynsesasssccsnenavsssnas 41.4 | 40.7 40.6 40.8 40.5 40.7 40.8 40.5 40.9 411 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.0 41.2 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.5 36.3 36.3 36.4 36.2 36.6 36.9 37.0 37.2 37.3 37.5 36.7 36.8 36.7 35.7 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............222ce0e00 32.8 | SELT( || SLT. 32.7 32.6 32.6 S257 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.6 32.7 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES noo... .aoccsenccene 38.6 38.2 | 38.1 37.9 38.0 38.9 38.2 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.4 | 38.3 38.3 38.4 
WHOLESABE TRAD Ee cceer-cenenea--c--=- 38.5 | 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.0 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.6 38.4 38.4 
15) SU SG Wb) Se eee 28.9 | 28.9 28.8 | 28.8 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.9 29.0 29.1 29.0 29.1 29.1 28.8 | 28.9 

| | 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 2001 2002 


2000 | 2001 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June” | July? | Aug? 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $13.75 | $14.32 | $14.38 | $14.43 | $14.46 | $14.52 | $14.56 | $14.59 | $14.62 $14.65 | $14.68 | $14.70 | $14.75 | $14.78 | $14.82 


GoOOdS-Producing............1eceeceeeeennee| 15.40 15.92 | 15.99} 16.02} 16.05] 16.11 | 16.18] 16.24 16.28 16.29 16.32 16.35 16.39 16.38 16.43 
Mili Qirrcecrcssuctccenneaccacsesteacceverstectersncs 17.24 17.56 || 17.62 | 17.62] 17,70] 17.68] 17.51] 17.69 17.66 Vie 17.63 17.87 17.70 17.78 17.88 
CONSHUCION ieceeerenscressenceceegeenceecsuecertes: 17.88 18.34 | 18.37 | 18.39] 18.40) 18.47] 18.60] 18.65 18.68 18.74 18.83 18.77 18.81 18.87 18.89 
Manufacturing tiecicccasesetctnc-ssecensaarencest 14.38 14.83 || 14.91] 14.95] 14.99] 15.03] 15.08) 15.13] 15.17] 15.19] 15.19] 15.27 15.31 15.28 15.33 

Excluding overtime... 13.62 14.15) 14.22 | 14.28] 14.31] 14.36 | 14.39] 14.42 14.46 | 14.45 14.43 14.53 14.56 14.57 14.59 

Service-producing..........:::22-seseeeeeeeeee] 13.24 13.85 | 13.91 13.97] 14.00} 14.06] 14.10) 14.11 14.14 | 14.18 14.21 14.24 | 14.29 14.33 14.37 


16.22 16.79 | 16.81 | 16.87} 16.96] 17.03} 17.09 | 17.13 17.16 17.26 17.26 17.31 17.37 17.33 17.34 


Transportation and public utilities.......| 
15.20 15.86 | 15.88/ 15.99] 15.97} 15.98] 16.07] 16.10 16.19 16.23 | 16.11 16.12 16.14 16.14 16.27 


Wholesale trade 


Retalll trade ..c.-ctcteesccsovsorsscsesscescencsvecees 9.46 9.77 9.79 9.81 9.84 9.90 9.89 9.90 9.92 9.95 9.97 9.99 10.06 10.05 10.09 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 15.07 15.80 | 15.88) 15.93} 15.97] 16.00] 16.00} 16.06 16.08 16.14 16.18 16.17 16.27 16.38 16.43 
SOIVICESH.0.2. cp -shatnwrsses serait ssiacevteaeeates 13.91 14.67 14.76 | 14.83 | 14.88 14.94 14.98 15.01 15.04 15.08 15.13 15.16 15.19 15.26 15.29 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
ATEN) Peececerrorenreroceonnnecnectctcontch-petnacnenncy 7.86 8.00 8.02 8.01 8.06 8.10 8.14 8.14 8.14 8.13 8.10 8.12 8.14 8.14 8.14 


P = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


| Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry 
2000 | 2001 | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.? 
| a T ~All T 
PRIVATE, SEGTOR resncaassteseuseeseneeeaans | $13.76 | $14.32 | $14.26 | $14.50 | $14.49 | $14.54 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.67 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.65 | $14.70 
| 
MINING Soa cotesceracccecent sc tearecaenceankcnie (17.22 17.56) 17.47) 17-61} 17.72) 17.61 || 17:58") 17.891) 47.76) 17478.) 477.705) A774) 265)| Avar6 |) ti7a72 
| | 
CONSTRUCTION.........-.escsesssescseeeneeneee] 17.88 | 18.34 | 18.44] 18.51] 18.57] 18.54] 18.69] 18.56] 18.62] 18.66] 18.70] 18.67| 18.74) 18.90] 18.96 
| 
MANUFACTURING. ...........::ccseeseeeeeen 14.37 14.83 | 14.89) 15.01] 14.97] 15.07] 15.17] 15.15] 15.16] 15.16] 15.20) 15.23] 15.28| 15.26] 15.31 
BUFADIG GOOGS fc on .cc cacnscasncsvasaaxcsceans 14.82} 15.28] 15.38] 15.49] 15.46] 15.55) 15.66] 15.61 | 15.63) 15.63] 15.66| 15.68] 15.74] 15.66] 15.79 
Lumber and wood products........e-s000: 11.94 12.26 | 12.37 | 12.44] 12.37] 12.40] 12.42 | 12.38] 12.39] 12.35] 12.33 | 12.43] 12.53] 12.58] 12.57 
Furniture and fixtures........ccscsseesseessee| 11.74] 12.24] 12.388] 12.39] 12.42) 12.45] 12.56] 12.61] 12.59] 12.57] 12.54] 12.59] 12.62] 12.55] 12.72 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........) 14.53} 15.00} 15.16) 15.21] 15.09} 15.13) 15.10} 15.12] 15.17) 15.12] 15.85) 15.43) 15.48] 15.62 | 15.52 
Primary metal industries..............000++ 16.41} 16.92] 17.02] 17.23] 17.08] 17.24] 17.19] 17.15] 17.15] 17.20] 17.25] 17.36] 17.46] 17.60] 17.46 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | 
PROCUCIS ts actececcestipaemengetee ease 19.82 |. 20.41} 20.62) 20.90] 20.52] 20.66 | 20.53 | 20.53] 20.63) 20.66] 20.69] 20.81) 20.92] 21.07] 20.90 
Fabricated metal products............:.:+++| 13.87 14.25 | 14.34) 14.42 | 14.33 | 14.42) 14.56| 14.57| 14.51] 1460] 14.66] 14.64) 14.71] 14.61] 14.72 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.55 15.89 |} 15.93 | 16.01) 16:07) 16.16 | 16.23) 16.31] 16.33 | 16.31) 16.30] 16:35) 16.36 | 16.47] 16.55 
Electronic and other electrical 

SGUIDIMENE fandecsisscscseaceasttandascescctes |} 13.79 14.51 | 14.70 | 14.82) 14.78| 14.88] 14.97] 14.86] 14.90] 14.93] 14.87] 14.91 | 15.04} 15.05) 15.04 
Transportation equipment... e 18.46} 19.06| 19.13] 19.36] 19.41] 19.54] 19.71 | 19.57] 19.69] 19.65] 19.68] 19.65] 19.75) 19.37] 19.80 

Motor vehicles and equipment... = 18.80} 19.40 | 19.43 | 19.73) 19.83] 19.96 | 20.19] 19.99] 20.05] 20.09] 20.22] 20.17] 20.36| 19.76| 20.54 
Instruments and related products....... 14.41 | 1481) 14.93] 15.00] 14.97] 14.98} 15.09] 15.09] 15.10] 15.12] 15.11 | 15.11) 15.14] 15.24] 15.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............. 11.63] 12.16 


| | 12.23] 12.88:| 12.24) 12.35) 12.389) 12:46 | 12.42) 12:39! 12:36) 12:37) 12.28). 12:30) 12.36 
Nondurable goods...............cseceseseeee 13.68 | 14.16 | 14.16 14.30 14.26 14.36 14.45 14.47 14.47 | 14.46] 14.53 14.55 14.60 14.69 14.61 
Food and kindred products................. | 12.51 | 12.89 | 12.89 | 12.97 12.89 | 13.10] 13.17] 13.14) 13:08} 13.10} 13.18) 13.25 | 13.29] 13.34) 13.25 
CES DN CINNES csoarsinscxionniehwnnvocans | 21.34 21.50 | 20.97 | 20.71 | 20.71 | 21.46) 31.37 | 21.21 | 21.71 | 22.47 | 22.80) 23.09 23.26 23.34 20.98 
Textile mill Products............cccecseeeeeeees 11.16) 11.35 11.39 11.40 11.34 11.40 ASS 11.66 11.64 | 11.65} 11.65 17S 11.69 11.74 11.75 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.29 | 9.43 9.41 9.54 9.44 9.49 9.60 9.72 9.77 9.82 9.93 9.93 9.95 9.91 9.95 
Paper and allied products................0+ 16.25 16.87 16.87 ileal! 17.14 17.19 17.26 17.19 RAE 07:25 17.33 17.51 17.53 17.73 17.56 
Printing and publishing... | 14.40 | 14.82 | 14.88] 15.01 14.93 | 14.91 15.04 | 15.01 15:06 | 15.12) 15.11 15.05} 15.14 ISAS ASS 
Chemicals and allied products. =a 18.15 | 18.61 18.54} 18.85) 18.74} 18.83} 18.88) 18.87] 18.95]; 18.93} 19.01 18.96 | 19.14} 19.32 | 19.31 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.99 | 22.08 | 22.19 | 22.24) 22:23 22.38 | 22.19 | 22.10 | 22.45 | 22.39) 22.39 | 22.02 | 22:16) 22.22) 22:08 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASICS HOGICIS 2-0 cet eceescensesssosean 12.85 SSS 13:437) 185089 13,53i 13.57 | 13:69) | 13:75 13.65 | 13.61 13.68 | 13.69 | 13.66 | 13.76] 13.71 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.17 | 10.31 10.33 | 10.24) 10.24; 10.20} 10.29] 10.31 10.35 | 10.40] 10.39] 10.43] 10.27] 10.37] 10.27 
TRANSPORTATION AND | | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES... 0... s2-00020ssnecascossecsed 16.21 16.79 | 16.78} 16.91 16.98 | 17.05 | 17.11 17.18 | 17.18) 17.24) 17.31 A728) 22S 73S: |e iesO. 
WHOLESALE TRADE........2::.0-20000000.0<2004 | 15.22 | 15.86 | 15.80] 16.08] 15.95} 15.96] 16.21 16.11 16.21 16.13 | 16.11 16,12.) 16.13), 16.18,), 16.48 
EA) PAs once pce scsies cece 9.46 | 9.77 9.71 9.86 9.87 9.91 9.89 9.96 9.95 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.01 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | | 
AND REAWESTATES. .ccscsocctdstenscccvess 15.14 | 15;80 | 15.77 || “15:96 | “15.91 15.97 | 16.14] 16.07] 16.13] 16.17} 16.23] 16.18) 16.27 | 16.25] 16.31 


SERVICES ee ccscp ote scree se esroerecseeccccdeccees| 13.93 | 14.67 | 14.52] 14.85) 14.87] 1499] 15.15 | 15.14] 15.17 | 15.16 | 15.16 | 15.12} 15.08 | 15.02 | 15.04 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


ae Annual average 2001 2002 nae 2 
ndustry - == — = Se eee as 
2000 | 2001 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July? | Aug.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR | 
Current dollars..........ccreeereed $474.38 | $489.74 | $491.97 | $498.80 | $492.66 | $494.36 | $502.93 | $492.24 | $497.31 | $497.31 | $497.99 | $500.25 $509.40} $501.03) $505.68 
Seasonally adjusted................ - —| 490.36 | 492.06) 491.64] 495.13] 496.50) 497.52} 500.00] 501.03} 502.06 502.74] 505.93) 502.52} 505.36 
Constant (1982) dollars............J 272.16] 273.45| 274.23] 276.50) 274.31} 275.72) 281.91 275.46 | 277.36 | 275.82 | 274.53 275.77| 280.66} 275.75) 277.54 
IUINUING ois - ver cvcceanccnusrensesdvewemnns 743.04 | 763.86] 761.69] 774.84] 772.59| .764.27| 771.76| 754.96] 761.90 | 757.07 | 750.48. 766.37| 767.78| 763.68] 769.05 
CONSTRUCTION 702.68 | 720.76} 741.29) 738.55) 737.23] 724.91 719.57 | 714.56 | 716.87] 716.54 | 723.69 728.13) 740.23} 740.88] 748.92 
MANUFACTURING 
Current GOALS, .<csscseccssnasecverscecs 598.21 603.58 | 609.00} 616.91 607.78 | 613.35] 625.00| 612.06] 610.95 | 620.04 | 620.16 622.91 631.06} 614.98) 629.24 
Constant (1982) dollars.............4 343.21 337.01 338.46 | 341.97 | 338.41 342.08 | 350.34 | 342.51 340.74 | 343.89 | 341.87 343.39] 347.69] 338.46} 338.46 
Durable gOods...........:sseseeeeeeseee 623.92 | 626.48) 633.66 | 639.74 | 632.31 636.00 | 651.46 | 636.89] 637.70} 645.52| 646.76 649.15) 656.36} 634.23) 653.71 
Lumber and wood products...... 489.13} 497.76) 509.64] 517.50} 507.17| 507.16) 507.98} 493.96] 495.60] 503.88} 504.30 510.87| 520.00) 517.04) 519.14 
Furniture and fixtures............5 469.20 | 477.36 | 494.43! 491.88) 481.90) 485.55] 501.14 | 504.40} 501.08 | 509.09 |506 31/50) 504.86] 508.59) 449.49} 516.43 
Stone, clay, and glass 
DIOGUCES i cnncsrsnenleceercctees cota 626.24 | 654.00 | 676.14 685.97] 666.98} 662.69} 649.30| 645.62] 646.24 | 645.62| 667.73 675.83| 687.31 682.59] 684.43 
Primary metal industries........... 737.26 | 737.71 740.37 | 763.29) 739.56] 748.22) 763.24] 746.03) 746.03] 758.52] 762.45 767.31 782.21 769.12] 773.48 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products........... ces 911.72 | 910.29} 919.65 | 959.31 906.98 | 915.24) 909.48} 907.43) 915.97] 933.83 | 937.26 951.02} 972.78} 965.01 957.22 
Fabricated metal products........ 590.86 | 589.95 | 595.11 598.43 | 591.83| 596.99] 614.43} 600.28} 597.81 607.36 | 606.92 611.95} 619.29} 599.01 615.30 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIDMENE. ...ccccrsnecrccescsomneees 656.21 | 645.13 | 638.79 | 646.80| 646.01 648.02 | 667.49| 657.29} 658.10 | 663.82} 660.15 665.45| 669.12} 658.80} 671.93 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment.. «| 567.18 | 571.69 | 576.24] 583.91 580.85 | 587.76) 603.29) 573.60) 576.63) 588.24] 581.42 582.98} 592.58} 571.90] 583.55 
Transportation equipment......... 800.73 | 798.61 816.85 | 811.18} 809.40} 818.73} 841.62] 827.81 825.01 835.13 | 844.27 842.99) 847.28) 780.61 843.48 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment.... 834.28 | 828.38 | 860.75] 846.42] 844.76| 856.28! 892.40] 871.56] 868.17| 883.96} 907.88 905.63} 910.09} 810.16} 911.98 
Instruments and related 
PHOGUCIS 5. seccxest cscs -seensonsns 595.96 | 605.73 604.67| 618.00] 607.78; 611.18] 623.22) 612.65} 611.55) 616.90 | 607.42 607.42} 620.74; 609.60) 621.90 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 453.57 | 460.86 | 468.41 467.96 | 457.78) 461.89} 477.02} 469.74} 473.20} 483.21 479.57 479.96} 485.06} 468.63) 478.33 
Nondurable goods........:ssssee 558.55 | 570.65 | 572.06 | 582.01 574.68 | 580.14] 588.12] 575.91 574.46 | 581.29 | 582.65 586.37} 592.76} 587.60) 593.17 
Food and kindred products....... 521.25 | 529.78| 536.22 | 546.04] 538.80] 544.96] 546.56] 533.48} 523.20} 533.17 | 533.79 543.25} 550.21 546.94) 553.85 
Tobacco products. 877.90 | 851.40} 832.51 836.68 | 834.61 862.69 | 880.44 | 854.76) 881.43 912.28] 932.52 962.85} 983.90} 982.61 845.49 
Textile mill products.... 459.79 | 452.87) 456.74 | 458.28 /| 445.66} 450.30} 465.87 | 465.23] 471.41 483.48 | 485.81 486.80; 489.81 480.17} 494.68 
Apparel and other textile 
PRODUAS aes iss axscosssictnagaeescornesi 351.54 | 351.74 | 349.11 350.12 | 344.56) 351.13] 358.08} 350.89] 357.58} 368.25 | 369.40 369.40) 373.13) 362.71 365.17 
Paper and allied products......... 690.63 | 701.79| 695.04 | 722.04| 714.74] 718.54] 724.92] 709.95} 705.69] 713.43] 717.46 728.42| 727.50} 728.70} 730.50 
Printing and publishing.............. 551.52 | 564.64 | 568.42} 577.89] 568.83] 572.54) 576.02] 555.37) 558.73) 568.51 560.58 559.86] 563.60} 562.07; 573.80 
Chemicals and allied products..|. 771.38) 787.20} 780.53} 797.36) 787.08| 793.74) 800.51 790.65 | 790.22} 793.17 | 794.62 800.11 815.36) 809.51 820.68 
Petroleum and coal products....| 932.80 | 945.02 | 954.17 | 954.10 | 926.99) 939.96 | 934.20] 932.78| 938.41 920.23 | 900.23 887.41 917.01 928.80} 907.49 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.... «| 531.99} 544.97} 543.92 | 556.20] 549.32| 553.66) 568.14] 555.26] 556.92] 559.37 | 564.98 564.03; 569.62} 554.53] 563.48 
Leather and leather products....| 381.75 | 374.25 | 379.11 376.83 | 372.74) 376.38} 380.73] 378.38] 380.88} 386.88 | 388.59 382.78; 384.10} 373.32} 369.72 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBUEIC UTILITIES... cccccstssscsorsvers 626.09 | 641.38 | 644.35 | 645.96 | 645.24 | 646.20] 660.45| 647.69] 751.12] 655.12| 657.78 660.29) 670.85) 665.47) 669.51 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............00000+ 585.20 | 605.85 | 605.14) 620.69} 606.10} 611.27] 627.33) 608.96 | 615.98] 614.55] 615.40 615.86] 630.63} 616.63) 621.31 
RETAIL TRADE...........00:cseeeseeeeeq 273.39 | 282.35 | 285.47 | 284.95 | 282.28 | 282.44| 289.78| 279.88| 284.57| 286.43] 287.00 289.42) 297.00} 295.41 295.30 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE. 547.04 | 570.38 | 567.72 | 585.73] 569.58| 573.32] 592.34| 575.31 582.29 | 580.50} 581.03 677.63) 597.11 581.75] 588.79 
SERVICES issssnsvosursesrnrecssansractunres 454.86 | 479.71 477.71 487.08 | 483.28 | 487.18] 498.44] 487.51 493.03 | 492.70] 491.18 489.89} 497.64) 489.65} 493.31 


P = preliminary. 


NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
(In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


62.4) 57.5} 59.1} 60.2] 57.5) 56.8] 54.6) 59.1| 57.2} 53.0} 57.9| 56.8 
55.3) 58.6} 53.6) 58.4; 55.5) 57.8] 57.1] 54.8) 57.1) 57.2} 60.4) 58.1 
99:9) 79745)! 9157.9) 151-215 SOM 55:8) (5778) 51r4 I52i4 52.4 5 SiO 5287, 
49.4) 45.7) 50.3} 42.4) 47.3) 43.2} 44.5) 42.5} 42.4) 40.5) 39.3) 44.1 
47.3) 41.4) 49.7) 47.8) 50.9) 49.4) 48.6) 46.7 - = = = 


Over 3-month span: 
1998.. 65.3} 66.3) 65.3} 65.9} 62.7) 58.2) 58.9} 59.1; 59.8) 57.9] 57.1] 58.8 
1999.. 59.2} 57.6] 59.5) 55.2} 60.2) 57.2) 59.4) 59.2! 59.7) 58.9} 61.2) 60.7 

60.4; 61.4) 59.4) 53.2} 52.4) 55.5} 56.6] 56.2} 51.2} 51.0| 53.2) 51.6 

45.5) 46.1) 40.8) 43.4) 37.8) 43.2) 39.3; 38.0] 35.3) 33.7) 36.3) 38.9 

40.1; 43.2) 42.5) 46.5) 48.0} 50.1) 46.0 - - = = = 


70.2; 67.4] 64.7/ 61.5} 64.1) 62.1) 59.1] 588] 57.5} 60.2) 59.2) 58.4 
60.2; 58.9} 58.5} 59.7} 57.2} 60.8) 61.2} 62.5] 62.7} 61.8) 61.2) 62.8 
61.1; 59.4; 581| 57.9) 54.2) 52.4) 52.9) 54.2] 52.4] 48.7| 45.7) 46.5 
44.7) 42.7) 39.5) 40.1) 40.8; 35.8} 37.0) 32.4) 34.3) 33.1) 34.1) 35.6 
37.0} 41.6) 43.4) 44.4) 463 = - = 


69.9} 67.9] 67.6; 65.6} 64.1; 62.7) 61.7} 62.2} 60.8} 59.4; 60.8} 58.9 
61.2} 60.1) 58.2; 61.0} 60.7; 61.6; 62.2; 61.1; 63.8} 62.2; 59.7} 60.5 
61.4) 59.9) 58.8) 56.2; 55.3) 53.6; 53.0} 51.0} 47.7); 45.2; 445) 42.9 
41.5| 41.5) 38.9) 37.5) 37.3) 36.2) 34.1) 33.6] 344) 33.9) 33.3) 34.4 
35.2} 36.5 = = = = = = = = = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


57.0) 52.6); 52.2} 52.9) 449} 47.4; 38.2) 52.9) 449]| 38.6) 42.3) 41.5 
47.4; 41.2) 42.6) 46.0) 46.3) 43.4) 50.0) 42.6) 46.0) 45.6) 51.5) 49.3 
44.9} 52.2} 49.3) 46.0| 49.3) 50.7; 57.4) 36.8) 39.0) 42.3) 47.1); 408 
34.9) 26.8) 38.2) 29.0) 28.3) 30.5} 34.9) 25.7) 31.6) 31.3] 25.0) 30.9 
35.3} 37.9} 40.4) 47.4) 47.1| 40.4) 48.9 - = 


59.2| 57.0} 54.8) 51.8) 48.2) 38.2) 41.9) 43.0) 43.0} 382] 32.7} 40.4 
39.3} 39.3} 39.7) 40.1) 41.2| 43.8) 44.1) 46.3) 42.3) 44.1| 47.8] 465.2 
48.2; 48.9; 48.9) 44.5) 46.7) 52.2) 46.0; 38.6) 29.0) 342) 39.0) 36.0 
21.3] 21.3] 18.4) 23.5) 19.9] 23.2) 17.3) 19.4 16.2} 18.0} 18.4) 18.0 
24.6; 30.1) 37.1) 38.6) 40.1) 41.2 = = = = = 


60.7} 54.4) 49.3} 40.1) 45.2) 42.6) 39.0) 38.2) 34.6) 41.2} 35.7) 33.1 
36.4} 36.0; 37.5} 40.4) 37.5) 42.3) 43.0) 44.5) 48.2) 43.0) 44.5) 47.4 
47.8| 45.2| 44.5} 50.0) 41.9) 37.9) 36.0) 35.3) 32.4) 26.1) 21.3) 21.7 
20.2} 16.9} 14.0}; 16.2) 16.5) 13.2} 14.7) 11.8) 14.0) 13.2) 17.6) 16.5 
19.9} 26.8; 29.8; 38.2] 36.0 = = = = = = = 


54.8; 52.2) 51.8) 46.7) 40.4) 40.1) 38.2} 37.5} 36.4; 346} 35.7/ 34.2 
38.6] 34.6) 32.4) 36.0| 37.9} 39.0) 40.1) 40.4) 445} 445} 43.4) 445 
49.3) 44.1) 39.3) 36.8) 35.3) 342) 33.8) 28.7) 22.1 1951 17.6] 14.0 
13.6] 13.6) 13.6; 15.4) 12.1 11.0; 11.0) 11.0) 12.9) 12.9) 14.0] 14.0 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under Ul, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Size of establishments 


A 
Industry, establishments, and Total 1,000 or 
employment So Fewer than 5to9 10 to 19 20 to 49 50 to 99 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 ah 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 
—— 
Total, all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter ...........0 7,531,330} 4,413,181] 1,302,488 850,411 590,662 206,415 119,172 Siesit 11,713 5,977 


Employment, Marci) .cccirercccssseserseneessssess 108,195,174] 6,831,146] 8,615,974] 11,471,927] 17,878,154] 14,212,796] 17,895,603) 10,658,780) 7,965,372} 12,665,422 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 


Establishments, first quarter ............:00 200,289 123,880 37,646 22,736 11,179 2,875 1,473 370 106 24 

Employment, March ......csccsssssssssereeeeses 1,702,493 179,158 248,989 302,599 326,510 196,681 216,628 126,181 69,476 36,271 
Mining 

Establishments, first quarter ...........:00 27,284 14,102 4,323 3,728 3,202 1,023 591 214 76 25 

Employment, March .....cccssescesseseeseeeees 524,514 22,082 28,959 51,183 97,241 69,762 89,714 74,836 52,916 37,821 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ..........c0 747,563 477,549 126,844 76,253 46,543 13,242 5,748 1,053 272 59 

Employment, March) ......s.cssesssrveeseeeses 6,310,456 703,310 831,405] 1,024,819] 1,389,870 898,785 846,893 347,400 182,357 85,617 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter .........s006 405,838 147,029 67,385 61,150 61,487 30,568 24,264 8,646 3,598 Arena) 


Employment March icc.rccrssrssstecccnsvarenxe 18,433,795 251,154 453,397 842,691] 1,922,360] 2,144,676] 3,739,308] 2,977,743) 2,446,323] 3,656,143 

Transportation and public utilities 
Establishments, first quarter ............0 
Employment; Mari sccescivererssaccssrctoacseeer 


315,413 174,645 49,173 36,475 30,720 12,952 7,913 2,127 892 516 
6,678,516 272,380 325,334 498,572 945,800 895,012) 1,190,459 726,615 618,630} 1,205,714 


Wholesale trade 
Establishments, first quarter oo... cee 
Employment, March .....cccssessesesesessesesees 


664,094 400,335 110,091 77,321 52,153 15,187 7,019 1,478 414 96 
6,947,770 621,924 729,753] 1,046,983} 1,565,359) 1,035,060) 1,035,170 496,350 274,988 142,183 


Retail trade 
Establishments, first quarter oo... 
Employment, March ....s.csssssssssvesssosseears 


1,458,626 623,529 329,260 235,941 179,053 57,988 26,380 4,982 1,169 324 
22,807,395| 1,154,942} 2,204,569] 3,190,042} 5,437,335] 3,943,391) 3,880,016] 1,659,975 764,056 573,069 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Establishments, first quarter 0... 
Employment, March  ........:ccssscssseeereas 


671,294 438,402 114,349 62,141 35,549 11,618 6,025 1,799 898 513 
7,379,831 714,292 751,197 826,817] 1,065,116 797,168 912,396 621,570 615,246] 1,076,029 


Services 
Establishments, first quarter «0.0... 
Employment, March! viccvcasssssssvascseseassoase 


2,890,313} 1,879,338 451,715 271,168 169,867 60,864 39,727 10,640 4,286 2,708 
37,110,557] 2,772,133) 2,967,673] 3,643,823) 5,102,854) 4,225,937] 5,980,102] 3,627,319] 2,939,641] 5,851,075 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
? Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


Average Average annual Average 
Year establanaens | annual | Totstannualwages | “wages | weekly 
employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 
6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781 ,676,477 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884 ,472,282 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 
UI covered 
6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524,937,018 $24,335 $468 
6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 25,622 493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771 ,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
Private industry covered 
6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021,705 $24,178 $465 
6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 25,547 491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 
State government covered 
58,499 4,005,321 $108,672,127 $27,132 $522 
58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 27,789 534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 


Local government covered 


114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 $24,595 $473 
117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 25,434 489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


3,128,999 $102,035,012 $32,609 $627 
3,125,404 109,594,650 35,066 674 
3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average Average annual Total annual wages Average weekly 
establishments employment (in thousands) wage 
sae 1999- 1999- 1999- 1999- 
2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 
change change change | change 
Total Wnited!States si. ccewne vase nace etnenrs 7,879,116 58,256 129,877,063 2,834,781 $4,587,708,584 $352,129,380 $679 $38 
AAD AMA ieee scszaaserssessctesortscerecstroeccstescrsmnsssteess 112,328 454 1,877,963 6,911 54,538,027 1,970,401 558 18 
BIBSK a Geer ccorcccrccvcseavarseceetcee cavers coceturatcxeracees 18,820 32 275,607 6,674 9,685,341 532,709 676 22 
PAUIZ ORV cence cssgara te ssaninnnnsheu atsusin todendasacia tnoacsaceanyn? 115,171 2,589 2,220,712 70,174 72,417,033 6,772,271 627 40 
Arkansas .. nes 72,240 406 1,130,891 17,750 29,761,939 1,520,062 506 aks) 
GOW ONMS ce ccsencccssctuapsesncauncucomenaaccueeponncusendencss 1,026,568 -33,271 14,867,006 472,932 612,318,313 71,430,084 792 69 
Colorado .. 148,479 6,278 2,186,656 81,404 81,273,035 9,292,033 715 57 
Connecticut .. 107,787 1,696 1,674,728 22,363 76,176,856 5,650,414 875 54 
Delaware ............ 24,751 584 406,350 4,210 14,845,185 707,255 703 27 
District of Columbia 28,409 1,474 637,292 21,588 33,753,742 2,423,907 1,019 40 
Flondag. wees. crostecreecscsncncuneees 444,731 9,134 7,060,986 216,337 215,780,400 17,731,492 588 32 
Ge Orgiacaics-.stresisscsredcce oncssctcsureosesonctes: 225,040 6,628 3,883,005 88,250 132,853,189 10,161,751 658 36 
Hawaii ... 34,027 1,564 553,185 15,440 16,942,944 921,218 589 16 
Idaho . 45,399 1,128 563,193 20,785 15,600,825 1,474,196 533 32 
Illinois .... si 322,324 2,721 5,940,772 90,253 226,012,936 13,664,320 732 34 
Wiclienen rs erce care ceeatemccecss commerce sceastreaes 152,846 -1,089 2,936,634 29,778 91,086,141 3,800,930 596 19 
NOW Bie sccttectnesessanetscarseetenn Seeeeerenterseecereareanre st 97,091 2,479 1,443,394 12,412 40,312,331 1,743,623 537 19 
IKAMSAS reser crsretelcaeeceussiss cance ea sneecrsseeumiceneceecsens 80,477 1,036 1,313,742 14,945 38,571,763 2,164,568 565 26 
Kentucky .. 107,740 2,403 1,762,949 31,482 50,774,667 2,669,580 554 20 
Louisiana .. a 118,216 1,549 1,869,219 21,317 $2,131,235 1,838,194 536 13 
Maine ieecenniatn sconetes termssctecs tteeessnsnatietomnensretee 44,865 956 590,818 17,005 16,344,365 916,386 532 15 
MariyleinGiiccccsssnccssesecsscraosccreveccssvarccntssanrcceesttosst 146,559 1,117 2,405,510 58,631 87,548,876 6,606,334 700 Si, 
Massachusetts 187,391 344 3,275,135 83,493 145,184,150 16,396,342 852 76 
Michigan ....... 260,885 2,244 4,585,211 82,445 169,702,272 8,726,750 712 24 
Minnesota a 155,711 4,932 2,608,543 Sie(ol 92,377,120 6,959,859 681 37 
MISSISSIPPI tse cernceutsrecssccousurecmsosvacerteoseomersetsse 63,970 229 1,137,304 -1,880 28,665,889 879,567 485 16 
MISSOUE Ii cceaceccconssexanacecensayssecectcreeeqcsenpsrecrsacsere 163,080 2,303 2,677,110 31,687 84,020,093 4,745,993 604 28 
Montana ... 38,349 1,585 379,094 7,855 9,202,211 567,364 467 20 
Nebraska .. 51,838 4 882,918 16,308 24,449,709 1,370,028 533 a1 
Nevada ..... = 48,126 194 1,017,902 41,975 32,853,744 2,392,271 621 21 
New: FampSiitel ccrccrcseseceecesnaraterccseveccarersssttcse: 45,924 494 606,543 15,318 21,069,920 2,067,493 668 50 
NG@WiSerSeyicticccesccccisssacestarctecccscststcareenpesaieer 270,384]  -15,337 3,877,572 85,195 169,355,641 13,725,235 840 51 
New Mexico . 47,987 693 717,243 16,339 19,722,105 1,311,285 529 24 
New York ........ 529,103 4,797 8,471,416 178,874 384,241,451 34,472,229 872 61 
North Carolina 222,234 7,270 3,862,782 58,413 120,007,446 7,922,007 597 30 
North Dakota 23,297 240 309,223 3,263 7,632,602 365,713 475 18 
OOM ieecctevcvsassersceepesvavesscceceatersss-wccueteaereeaee sas 280,988 1,073 5,513,217 62,090 179,218,763 8,080,924 625 21 
Oklahoma . 89,298 1,368 1,452,166 29,357 39,191,626 2,464,854 519 23 
Oregon ..... 109,050 -1,296 1,608,069 32,067 52,703,467 4,049,166 630 36 
Pennsylvania ... “03 315,284 13,267 5,558,076 98,602 189,058,210 10,557,733 654 25 
RthOdoIS AN ccccccsssectsessaesvesetaere-cosceccrsmyssreced 33,327 621 467,602 10,766 15,250,760 1,011,495 627 28 
SOU CarOliinaarscrescaxsstecsnneerstecatecsreeerateestees 109,370 -1,993 1,820,138 27,993 51,289,516 2,664,765 542 20 
South: DakOtal..ccucccteverecececsoccsucssnsescovsrasnessovesss 27,145 437 364,119 8,334 9,030,727 574,920 477 20 
Tennessee ... 125,247 -51 2,667,230 40,186 81,495,110 4,055,765 588 21 
Texas .... eee 489,795 8,425 9,289,286 272,645 324,579,638 27,952,132 672 39 
Ua ie cece savsassnasececsvearectveresmteaes eceees sreeersscncecy 66,144 2,282 1,044,143 26,519 30,518,822 2,131,853 562 26 
VEFMONE .o.sssssescessescssssesseseenseesssssecssseeesssneecssee 23,870 805 296,462 8,473 8,571,976 624,326 556 25 
Virginia ..... 192,745 3,212 3,427,954 100,832 120,567,926 10,689,950 676 4 
Washington .. 221,150 9,010 2,706,462 62,732 100,381,521 5,904,038 713 26 
West Virginia 46,830 21 686,622 6,014 18,461,154 752,890 517 17 
Wisconsin ..... a 145,871 977 2,736,054 44,603 83,980,263 4,294,806 590 21 
WY ORTUING Vescascateccesiereceucoemerscsre sccotaneencaceernted 20,861 238 230,857 5,892 6,195,607 425,897 516 23 
PUCIO RICO ...ssssssecesssseeesesseeessssseescee : 0) 52,371 202 1,026,175 23,785 19,306,364 709,126 362 Ss) 
WirglinilslanOssc-rettet-cecesccctce-<crec-taeeeneteeeere care 3,255 32 42,349 1,411 1,173,955 104,996 533 31 
ee ea ee es 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


County! 


United States? <n occccetcccs 129,877,063 


POTFET SON, ALL son accecsccesiaree 
Madison, AL... 
Mobile, AL ...... 
Montgomery, AL 
Tuscaloosa, AL ..... 5 
Anchorage, AK. «..:.......cs00 
Maricopa, AZ . 
Pima, AZ. ..c.56 
Pulaski, AR .... = 
Sebastian, AR .........:c: 


Washington, AR ...........06. 
Alameda, CA ........ ze 
Contra Costa, CA . ks 
Prasno: GA) csc, cssunasnene 
Keri, GAL s cnetamrereccris 


Monterey, CA . 
Orange, CA .... e 
PlaceniGAy sercacssenscvesceeesse 


Riverside, CA .......csccccseeeee 
Sacramento, CA ...... 
San Bernardino, CA. 
San Diego, CA ......... 
San Francisco, CA 

San Joaquin, CA ...... 
San Luis Obispo, CA 
San Mateo, CA ........ 
Santa Barbara, CA ss 
Santa Clara, CA ose 


Santa Cruz, CA.. 
Solano, CA .... 
Sonoma, CA .. 
Stanislaus, CA 
Tulare, CA ..... 
Ventura, CA 


Arapahoe, CO é 
Boulder, (CO icc ctineccraven 


DICTIVET ASO sicatgeasisvisnn inden 
El Paso, CO ... ie 
Jefferson, CO 
Larimer, CO .... 
Fairfield, CT .... 
Hartford, CT .... 
New Haven, CT . 
New London, CT 
New Castle, DE . FA 
Washington, DC ...........0. 


ACI WIA PL cxncitestexavecs his 
Brevard, FL . = 
Broward, FL 
Collier, FL ... 
Duval, FL .... 
Escambia, FL ..... 
Hillsborough, FL 
Pe We ae ate es 
Leon, FL .. zr) 
Manatee, FL ...... sessesereees 


MANION, FL. nscececvevaecvensse-ees 
Miami-Dade, FL . zi 
Orange, FL ..... 
Palm Beach, FL . 
Pinellas, FL ..... 
ROK, Reve 
Sarasota, FL ... 
Seminole, FL .. 
Volusia, FL ... BS 
BIDDAGAY cemsrecctersessereres +s 


Ghathamt: GA cevesccaeerere 
Clayton, GA .... a 
CODD) GA vicsesca-creuencesesate- ss 


See footnotes at end of table. 


2000 


384,662 
154,356 
169,469 
131,988 
76,499 
129,700 
1,544,971 
328,426 
243,157 
75,197 


80,045 
696,242 
336,691 


107,182 


469,467 
573,942 
528,437 
1,195,116 
609,138 
201,070 
94,883 
378,494 
176,901 
1,030,633 


101,833 
117,217 
190,946 
160,948 
132,986 
287,611 

84,565 
144,806 
284,236 
179,719 


469,137 
237,739 
210,519 
119,155 
427,557 
501,562 
367,343 
123,039 
281,920 
637,292 


117,658 
181,314 
644,192 
103,264 
434,219 
125,666 
588,792 
162,304 
141,978 
() 


83,319 
980,394 
611,469 
481,395 
436,390 
183,222 
(?) 


139,610 
141,652 
88,790 


122,785 
116,368 
301,183 


ine) 


ee 
BRU OSmRoNo 


@WwNMm 


= 


=H yc 


4AOWOD=NOCORW OOH=N=“0O-+0W 


AAAUINVOW DOHA OW OHH BONMYOYWOND WONVN+V+HHWH 


~—-NEDMO-OHb8WN BDNO|-=4- +O NODHMRON-NW 


SVAN RDOON © 4 


+3 Rn GVA ARON 


BOW HROA~DM-NMwWN 


Employment 


Percent 
change, 
1999-20002 


Average annual pay 


RENkeSPy. Percent 

Leck change 

ge, ? 
1999-2000° Wg 


35,323 


34,026 
35,837 
28,623 
28,894 
29,064 
36,659 
35,110 
29,194 
30,799 
27,011 


26,408 
45,091 
42,318 
26,162 
28,572 
39,651 
42,600 
29,962 
39,247 
33,386 


29,136 
37,732 
29,901 
37,535 
57,532 
29,237 
28,096 
67,051 
32,566 
76,213 


=s 


wo 


nN) 
ONPWORR=DH BOODANMONA TAMBODAMAWOW RWWNNYNWNHHwW © 


4KHOORMOMONND CBOMH-ARWRO NYOBRYONO-BDON WOH-DMONDNDD DONANMDNROHO © 


35,819 
31,670 
35,715 
28,201 
23,750 
37,069 
33,438 
33,428 
46,254 
45,564 


my Sk 


= 


44,343 
33,039 
36,195 
32,394 
61,156 
43,656 
38,355 
36,757 
40,491 
52,964 


a 


aPORHARMAONW RARWNMONGN— 


~~ hODMNDRONNO 


26,155 
32,101 
33,234 
29,962 
32,777 
26,709 
31,707 
28,148 
29,249 
(>) 


24,953 
Bocce. 
Sy lize: 
35,233 
31,263 
27,881 
(®) 
30,835 
25,079 
29,299 


29,650 
36,774 
38,792 


OND GOAN Pwo 


BNO HNHO~UDRWHOW 


Oo 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 
21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 
Employment Average annual pay 
County! Percent staat Percent 
2000 change, | Change Kabel 

1999-2000" | 4999 99002 1 
Dekallon GAM recssccccorpstreecs 310,659 -.6 38,614 49 
Fulton, GA ..... = 754,368 Pag f 47,060 8.5 
Gwinnett, GA . 281,654 4.1 39,051 6.0 
Muscogee, GA 98,315 -1 27,744 3.7 
Richmond, GA ... 106,260 -.6 28,592 3.6 
Honolulu, HI ... Fe 407,935 2.6 31,874 2.8 
AGA: ND Sereseasscctteea vices excsssace 177,741 6.5 34,460 10.0 
Ghampatgnittlevseccaveecse<s 90,429 2.8 29,183 4.2 
Gook leis cas: .| 2,687,795 ee) 42,898 5.8 
Du Page, IL. 582,352 1.7 42,570 3.6 
Kane, IL .. 193,410 2.9 32,173 a] 
Lake, IL ... 310,689 3.1 42,620 6.7 
McHenry, | 87,258 1.9 32,007 2.0 
McLean, IL .. 84,324 6 34,254 44 
Madison, IL . 94,550 4 28,974 2.9 
Peoria, IL ....... rs 102,801 ra 31,387 1.6 
FROCK Ista Re seerccssavanssases 80,273 8 33,525 4.5 
SiClain Ieee wees ess 89,963 2.2 26,878 2.6 
Sangamon, IL 144,286 4.4 34,764 ee 
WL, We csesessasve 142,355 3:5. 32,313 xs 
Winnebago, IL 143,760 Be) 31,499 2.0 
Allen, IN ...... 189,425 3 32,279 3.0 
Elkhart, IN ... 122,468 6 30,339 2.3 
Hamilton, IN 77,452 3.0 37,931 7.9 
Lake, IN ...... 199,421 -.6 31,564 4.0 
Marion, IN ... ns 605,903 1.6 36,473 3.2 
St; JOSEDN, UN, oc ekccwecerenvenvee 129,558 As3 29,657 3.5 
Tippecanoe, IN ..... mA THj3U0 Aen 31,083 4.0 
Vanderburgh, IN x 109,904 ath 29,569 3.2 
Leon WA restscseee = 121,968 P25 34,097 49 
Polk, IA 263,940 1.3 33,666 2) 
Scott, IA .. he 87,113 -.4 29,067 3.9 
Johnson, KS .. hs 287,797 2.8 37,247 6.7 
Sedgwick, KS < 249,846 0 32,696 2.9 
Shawnee, KS .... oe 100,223 2.4 29,375 Sz 
Wyandotte, KS + 79,746 1.8 34,592 2.9 
Fayotte (KY ieee necenvenes cs 172,031 1.8 30,713 3.8 
SOMOrSON, KY onc cecectsencsereses 439,103 1.4 33,334 3.9 
Caddo, LA...... és 119,449 AS) 28,767 Sue 
Calcasieu, LA .......... 83.976 il 28,226 9 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 246,434 Gf 29,257 1.6 
Jefferson, LA .......... se 214,680 = af) 28,051 Zul 
Lafayette, LA . . 114,059 2:3 29,911 5.5 
Orleans, LA ....... 263,551 1.9 31,694 1.3 
Cumberland, ME ... 166,757 Sats 30,752 11 
Anne Arundel, MD 194,018 5.3 35,461 7.3 
Baltimore, MD ... 358,117 wer 34,119 47 
Frederick, MD ............s000. 71,320 4.9 30,847 5.9 
Howard, MD ...... 128,678 3.2 37,897 5.1 
Montgomery, MD ..... 447,314 5.0 43,708 5.8 
Prince Georges, MD 303,262 3.3 37,060 6.9 
Baltimore City, MD ... 2 386,411 8 38,579 4.5 
Barnstable, MA ..... ke 88,589 3.7 29,726 0 
Bristol, MA ..... e 221,539 1.3 30,785 46 
Essex, MA ..... ee 305,382 25 39,154 8.8 
Hampden, MA a 204,303 1.9 32,220 4.8 
Middlesex, MA ..........c0c 846,931 3.1 11.8 
Norfolk; MA scscccsncassenesecsvens 325,018 2.4 10.4 
Plymouth, MA 166,482 les} 6.3 
Suffolk, MA .... 608,285 3.3 11.6 
Worcester, MA 321,131 25 10.8 
Genesee, MI .. 165,297 -1.4 1.4 
Ingham, MI..... 174,315 2.0 5.6 
Kalamazoo, Ml.. ie 118,342 -1 Pas 
Kent, MI ......... 2 347,707 1.6 2.6 
Macomb, MI as 337,504 pt 3.5 
Oakland Mi ies.c--curerscesisss 768,629 1.0 4.2 
Otlaway MI ciecrercscvessavevace 118,711 1.8 3.5 
Saginaw, MI ... 95,474 -.8 2.5 
Washtenaw, MI . 195,624 oF 5.3 
Wayne, MI ..... A 866,282 ee 3.5 
Anoka, MN 108,989 3.8 4.5 
Dakota, MN .... 153,364 2.6 47 
Hennepin, MN Hi 874,693 al Wal 
Olmsted, MN .........:ceceeee 82,670 3.9 36,104 3.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


County! 


Ramsey, MN. .icsscicscccrcencec 
STEOUISS MIN! ci scccesenassoastnce 


Stearns, MN ......cecceeceeees 
Harrison, MS 


Clay, MO ...... 
Greene, MO . 
Jackson, MO ... 
St. Charles, MO 
St. Louis, MO ......... mee 
St. Louis City, MO ............ 


Douglas, NE scsGncucannt 
Lancaster, NE . an 


Rockingham, NH 
Atlantic, NJ ..... 
Bergen, NJ ... 

Burlington, NJ . am 
Gamaden,, NU. sccsecccssesseiesezeze 


a a Be eo 
Gloucester, NJ 
Hudson, NJ .. 
Mercer, NJ ... 
Middlesex, NJ .. 
Monmouth, NJ 
Morris, NJ .... 
Ocean, NJ .... 
Passaic, NJ .. hee 
Somerset, Nu ......:esceeeeees 


UHR Md cvcissesssscsissiosecsecs 
Bernalillo, NM .. sae 
Albany, NY ... 
Bronx, NY .... 
Broome, NY . 
Dutchess, NY 


NOW YONG INY: Seccccctesccavest 
Niagara, NY . os 
Oneida, NY ...... 
Onondaga, NY . 
Orange, NY .. 
Queens, NY ..... 
Richmond, NY . 
Rockland, NY ... 
Suffolk, NY ....... els 
Westchester, NY .........008 


Buncombe, NC. ....-cc0s1,-.040 
Catawba, NC ...... 
Cumberland, NC . 
Durham, NC ..... 
Forsyth, NC . 
Gaston, NC .. 
Guilford, NC ..... 

Mecklenburg, NC 
New Hanover, NC : 
Wake: NG fscsucgumepseeceve-zoece 


Gags, ND iors tericeracuie 
Butler, OH ..... : 
Cuyahoga, OH . 
Franklin, OH .... 
Hamilton, OH 
Lake, OH ...... 
Lorain, OH 
Lucas, OH. 
Mahoning, OH .... “ats 
Montgomery, OH .........+ 


Stark, (OH Re arccevtiere cee 
SUmMity OP ecevectecceresscsecse 


See footnotes at end of table. 


332,929 
94,926 


76,292 
89,745 
136,949 
75,785 
84,159 
142,508 
393,761 
95,799 
646,858 
250,878 


330,128 
146,433 
697,575 
189,102 
193,796 
129,494 
140,141 
448,513 
180,165 
199,768 


363,942 

86,667 
238,388 
210,031 
392,427 
233,285 
275,499 
129,093 
177,364 
173,571 


237,176 
307,705 
230,962 
212,982 

99,613 
109,949 
459,828 
441,916 
399,602 
598,538 


2,382,175 
78,186 
110,684 
252,476 
119,571 
480,676 
88,245 
106,361 
578,401 
405,440 


106,036 
101,321 
109,858 
167,191 
181,619 

77,176 
279,889 
514,223 

87,019 
383,705 


81,823 
126,189 
817,572 
701,913 
566,965 
102,320 
105,988 
238,450 
112,531 
303,352 


175,535 
266,001 


Employment 


Percent Ranked by 
change, cee 
1999-20002 | , Crange, | 

1999-2000 


on at 
ho 
st 
o 
ro) 


ie) 


a ics Dates Wehr 
hoOvORROONMA= 
= 
wo 
mM 


Tae a ee 
“any =Niwo 
= 
° 
a 


-=ODOBDNDAWARND 
) 
a 
o 


BN BOBRWNBHOTDNHY WBHRAMMDMDONDMN BWBwWROWDNEANNH MOWOONMNAON 


=e 


ROA Steere 


Do NN © © @—NY—ND 


N= 


= 


Average annual pay 


Percent 
change, 
1999-2000? 


oa de 


25,442 
30,578 
27,361 
32,207 
26,971 
36,056 
29,515 
38,145 
38,612 


a SCO! ON GDS) 13 Renee ee 
4OwMYNDARADMwOD DO 


28,511 
32,131 
32,748 
39,212 
35,823 
31,068 
46,306 
37,597 
35,130 


32,055 
47,427 
44,658 
46,487 
39,695 
60,487 
30,447 
37,759 
54,781 


|=OMOFONMNAG NMONOSL@M-HAHO— 


a % 
BD NONANM@®RASR NADVADNOARW MHARRAWOWD ARAWONONAARA TDYVKROMAMONHY WRNWOOROOH 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Employment Average annual pay 
County! Percent contested Percent 
2000 change, F change, ee 

1999-2000" | 1999-2000° : 
STICIMDUN OI eeperscet essences 94,382 -1.3 311 32,785 1.0 
Oklahoma, OK . ra 414,239 2.9 93 29,216 4.6 
Tulsa, OK.......:- 340,671 2.5 125 31,157 Shy/ 
Clackamas, OR 133,065 BP) 148 32,482 4.0 
Lane, OR ... 139,710 a 233 27,877 3.5 
Marion, OR ...... 127,558 2.0 166 28,116 2.9 
Multnomah, OR ... is 453,274 24 158 36,796 6.2 
Washington, OR ....... 224,033 4.3 27 44,459 13.4 
Allegheny, PA .......::::sce0 711,068 1.2 226 36,727 2.5 
Berks, PA...... an 168,068 1.8 182 32,007 3:3 
Bucks, PA .. cx 244,317 2.5 126 34,059 3.4 
Chester, PA ..... 216,777 Dus) 127 43,762 6.9 
Cumberland, PA 123,998 -1.3 312 32,811 3.2 
Dauphin, PA .... 172,465 24 159 33,680 2.2 
Delaware, PA 212,540 1.0 238 36,828 5:5 
Eries PAY scree 131,700 20 128 28,368 1.8 
Lackawanna, PA.. = 98,383 -7 303 27,663 ZS 
WancastenyPA\rrcecece-.rces 218,280 1.8 183 30,809 4.6 
LGIMGH PAY. scvessessecs-enucren ilefibalyAo) 2.0 167 35,274 25 
Luzerne, PA..... on 143,066 Pp 149 27,855 27 
Montgomery, PA .. 481,011 RS) 144 43,810 6.5 
Northampton, PA . 87,846 3.0 89 30,767 3.1 
Philadelphia, PA .. 668,793 1.5 203 39,700 4.5 
Westmoreland, PA .. oe 134,436 1.0 239 27,992 ites) 
Ors PAycssusces “ss 167,757 2:2, 150 30,926 3:3 
Providence, RI . ; 290,809 era 192 33,410 4.0 
Charleston, SC ak 182,793 1.3 221 27,680 48 
Greenville, SC... eee 233,062 2.6 115 31,281 4.0 
OMY RS Cie seeecenccete scorers 99,124 WET 193 22,883 5.4 
Lexington, SC 81,341 2.0 168 27,505 3.5 
Richland, SC .... 207,508 6 264 29,627 41 
Spartanburg, SC .. 119,791 45) 270 30,596 3.4 
Minnehaha, SD 105,837 3:2 75 28,212 Sf 
Davidson, TN ... 434,901 1.5 204 34,863 5.4 
Hamilton, TN . 188,161 1.8 184 30,574 4.0 
KmOx) TINi essences 202,688 3.4 60 30,090 431 
Rutherford, TN . ee 76,993 20 129 $1,132 3.6 
Shelbys TNikvcsseeessevccewsenees 500,255 1.0 240 34,357 2.5 
Bell, TX .. 87,850 2 160 25,193 4A] 
Bexar, TX .. 648,942 2.2 151 29,923 5.2 
Brazoria, TX .. 75,417 2.8 100 34,367 3.3 
Cameron, TX on 109,115 5.4 11 21,553 2.6 
Collin, TX ...... ae 167,956 5.9 10 40,509 5.8 
Dallas, TX . 1,567,626 4.2 30 44,381 et 
Denton, TX ... 119,722 Sof, 47 29,298 4.0 
El Paso, TX ... 251,557 1.5 205 25,069 32 
Fort Bend, TX .. 87,763 2.4 133 35,801 Sal 
Galveston, TX .. 86,844 -1.0 306 29,518 4.0 
ateli( mD, Gecercrn es eeeeeeree trace 1,840,442 2.8 101 41,869 ata 
Hidalgo, TX ... a 163,443 Wal ‘S) 21,671 2a 
Jefferson, TX 120,815 14 234 31,277 8 
Lubbock, TX .... 115,422 1.9 175 26,297 6.3 
Mc Lennan, TX 98,076 1.0 241 27,034 ya 
Montgomery, TX . 76,865 5.0 21 32,119 7 
Nueces, TX ... 142,309 8 250 28,187 47 
Potter, TX . EMP at 254 26,552 2.8 
Smith, TX .. on 83,353 2.8 102 29,509 3.6 
Tatreants IX: w.vccteceerzccassee 703,025 3.5 56 35,438 5.0 
CINAWIS jl Xe oe cette ese ties 538,193 Bel 17 41,332 7.0 
Williamson, TX . on 76,588 9.5 2 50,415 -4.5 
Davis; Wie: er 84,640 3,2 76 27,711 UPL 
Salt Lake, UT at 531,240 2.6 116 32,192 5.0 
Utah, UT ....... 142,369 4.5 24 27,891 5.0 
Weber, UT .... 86,404 4 280 26,644 2.5 
Chittenden, VT . 95,343 Sal 18 34,288 4.2 
Arlington, VA... 157,906 41 37 52,846 Thi 
Chesterfield, VA ee 107,932 2a 161 31,880 Shei 
Fainiax, WAu. nvaeecsseccsessccases 537,647 6.7 A 51,576 10.3 
PIGIWICO WA icc seanccasv ciseonss 165,617 2.4 134 36,138 5.8 
Loudoun, VA .... 87,265 11.9 1 54,141 3.6 
Prince William, VA .. 78,209 4:3 28 28,986 55 
Alexandria, VA .... 91,818 5.1 19 42,101 6.1 
Chesapeake, VA . 81,294 Px 162 26,069 4.2 
Newport News, VA ........... 93,607 1.8 185 30,261 5.4 
NOFGHK, WAG scscctectamceecsesuate 145,197 3) 284 32,179 49 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


‘ Ranked by 
Sure He percent bs bab 
1999-20002 | , change, 1999-2000" 
1999-20008 - 


Richmond, VA .....c.ssessesees 166,923 1.4 5.1 
Roanoke City, VA .. = 75,894 3.0 4.6 
Virginia Beach, VA ............ 165,610 3.6 4.4 
GIB WAT i caauncnyocieaicns 113,910 i 6.0 
King, WA.. 1,162,290 Ont 3.0 
Pierce, WA ...... 241,654 4.2 4.2 
Snohomish, WA . 209,557 -1.2 3.6 
Spokane, WA... 188,843 2.9 7.9 
Thurston, WA.. 84,277 1.6 6.9 
Yakima, WA .... 94,233 1.9 3.7 
Kanawha, WV . 112,920 ae 3.1 
Brown, WI ... 142,359 2.1 2.9 
D's |5 Wah | eee eeramteneeerscereae 274,353 2.6 5.5 
Milwaukee, WI .............00+8 528,837 ay 3.1 
Outagamie, WI . 94,364 2.9 4.4 
Racine, W1 ...... 79,160 -.9 -.6 
Waukesha, WI Bs | 222,877 ie 5.2 
Winnebago, WI ............6 90,256 2.2 Pf 
San duan; PR \sesieoczteccscacs 327,187 3.8 3.5 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. 
Statistics. 


See Notes on Current 


Labor 


4 Totals for the United States do not include 


data for Puerto Rico. 


° Data are not available for release. 
? Percent changes were computed from 


annual employment and pay data adjusted for Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 


noneconomic county reclassifications. See Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 315 U.S. 

* Rankings for percent change in counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 


employment are based on the 314 counties that covered workers in the United States 


are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
+ 
-ai| 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 | 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor fOrCe.......ecccseeseesssenseee ced 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 | 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Employed on! 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AGNICUNUNC ners -encaeecenneeasssaxeraaunses 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............, 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
WME MPlOVE se cctecee-csesnveccasscususreeceres 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate.. 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 48 
Not in the labor force.........ccssseeseeeteees 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
MotallempPloyMe ieeceeeecte a etereeencee ered 108,601 110,713 | 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 
PrivateiS@ctOmicenascsssscscorvestveeneseencsonreoanen 89,956 91,872 95,036 | 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING)........-.ccssss-s-rseereeeroeners POSH 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 
LM FSTTANe peacrnoceonceevee aceecce 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 
Construction............... i 4,492 4,668 | 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 
Manufactyingts..sssscscememccrsssrers 18,104 18,075 | 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 
SONICS KOGUCING sas cnn cecnasssashdecarnausecae 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 
Wholesale trade aes 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 
Retail tradern reece ccec-ccsmectenceronse! 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,955 7,578 Tele 
SOMViCESse kip eee c eaperuscita cite see 29,052 30,197 | 31,579 Soir 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 
IGOVENNIMEN tia «-cceerscareeesccousvoresscereees 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 
Federal... oss 2,969 | 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2.699 2,686 2,669 PETMTE 2,616 
State... i 4,408 4,488 | 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 
Pocalen tee eer ree eae 11,267 | 11,438 | 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Private sector: 

Average Weekly NOUrS...........:cceceseeseeseeseneeseresereesenee 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............:0.-04 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.76 14.32 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:0cesese4 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.72 489.74 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUurS............:cecssesseseesersssseeeeseeeees 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:0cceeee 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 ee 17.56 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 742.18 763.86 


Construction: 
AVeTage WEEKLY NOUS cc. c2.cctvecssacccseceessccxcrccsuceuvereoee 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 14.15 14.38 14.73 15:09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 720.76 


Manufacturing: 
AVGrage WEEKIY NOUNS. .c.sccsresseenesseccarencrerdossensncresies 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.37 14.83 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 597.79 603.58 


Transportation and public utilities: 
AVETAGEIWEECKIV NOULS racersceccars cevsrcacerancsnrserternanseacd 38 3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.4 38.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.21 16.79 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 622.46 641.38 


Wholesale trade: 


AVeTAQGe WEEK ViNOUNS resssonnesssucdaensrs sacestrsrrumettrsars 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........-.::1e4 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.59 15.22 15.86 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........0.20:0-+/ 435.10 448.47 463.10! 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.97 605.85 
Retail trade: 

AVELAGE WEEK NOUNS 2... ccscrenercverasrescecccnnveseenccvests 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 St7it 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

AVGrage WEGKIVINOUIS. cccsceccccersnescacestensethecadenivceerse 35.8) 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.4 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........cceeee 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.14 15.80 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.:ccee8 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 529.24 551.10 570.38 
Services: 

Average Weekly MOUMS!.....2:.c.stsssccvcascssaesueyeeusniateesss 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 EA) 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.93 14.67 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 455.51 479.71 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


OO ____——————————— ———————————— 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2002 
Civilian WOFKErS” econ} 148.0; 149.5] 150.6] 1525] 153.8| 155.61 15681 158.4, 159.9 0.9 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WIHIRE-COMAr WORKETSy-cecactcnveectatenccstasetoyacs vevncerexeccctacsagevened 149.9) 151.5} 152.5} 154.4) 156.0 157.7) 158.9) 160.5] 162.1 1.0 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical..... 148.3 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 156.7 iNsyees) 158.5 159.3 $5} 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial......... 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 U3 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical.......... 150.1 151.8] 152.8] 155.3) 156.8; 158.8} 160.0; 162.0} 163.3 8 44 

EIRIG- CONAN WOKKGES ex. cc chccceccs csdotasnoetinoraccGteen cecentaroeace tl 144.1 145.6 146.5 148.2 149.3 151.1 152.0 153.7 155.1 9 3.9 

SETVICE OCCUDAUONS sc yiccssesiccrnnatoeerece pac nenonansreneemnene| 147.1 148.5; 150.0} 152.0/ 153.3} 155.0} 156.9} 158.4) 159.4 6 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOUS PU OAICT AG vcs cacae vagavaceres saeacceuneccauiacarecacessbencneesacs 146.6} 148.0} 148.8; 150.7; 152.2} 153.2} 154.4; 156.3} 157.7 9 3.6 
PURER ACR TING Foon ec nce cnc tepveeaensusethcasnveveacausaernrce 147.5| 148.7} 149.3} 151.3} 152.6) 153.3} 154.6} 156.6} 158.1 1.0 3.6 

Service-producing... 148.4) 150.1 Sian 153.0 154.4) 156.4) 157.6) 159.1 160.7 1.0 44 
Services......... 149.3 151.2 152.4 154.3 155.4 158.1 159.0 160.2 161.1 6 3.7 

Health services... 4 6147.5 149.0 150.7 152.5 154.6 156.7 158.3 160.5 161.8 8 47 

FIGS PIS Sis. coe oo caste ceratutcancecesesrathyasesccsetnetarsuueneasne 147.7/ 149.5} 151.3) 153.2 155.6) 158.2) 160.0) 162.3) 163.8 9 5.3 
Educational Sem viG@S a... <.5:stenescastecescosstececsieiessasaesvsoascgoel 146.8; 149.7; 150.6; 151.7) 152.2) 156.1 156.6) 157.1 157.4 2 3.4 
Public administration’... 146.1 146.9} 148.3) 150.6] 151.9) 153.8) 155.2) 156.5) 157.5 6 3.7 
ROCA TRAIN TERE IIIN 5 tara cia Spx cases saaranyacdeNsasnder wa ievgvennacts 148.0 149.6 150.7 152.6 154.0 156.0 1Si.2 158.7 160.2 9 4.0 
Private Industry WOPKOIS \o cscs... cessscavecsocnandivedisecenwaved 148.5 149.9 150.9 153.0 154.5 155.9 457.2 458.9 160.7 nfo 4.0 
Excluding Sales OGCupations:.i.cscctesnsciscese-cncecevis-ctescseness 148.2) 149.8; 150.9} 153.0) 154.4 156.0} 157.2) 159.0) 160.5 4.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

a | [ane anne ee eB Oy oe eee 1Ste1 152.6 153.6 155.7 157.4 158.7 160.1 161.9 163.8 es 44 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.<.......20...ssscosseessessenseeseroene 151.3} 152:9) 154.4 156.5) 158.1 159.6) 160.9) 162.8) 164.3 9 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 150.7 152.2 153.7 156.3 15755 159.2 160.3 161.5 162.5 6 Ore 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 152.7 154.4 155.3 157.3 159.4; 160.2 161.8 164.4 166.6 1.3 45 
WAIGS OCCHUPAHONS cant aos nce mcccne eas ne antes siacacosnenacianns 150.3 151.2 151.4 152.3 154.5 155.0 156.7 HATA 161.6 2.5 4.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 150.6 152.3 153.4 156.1 167.7 159.5 160.8 162.8 164.2 9 41 
Re RU rn asc penn anans eoten aca aanancasomeaotieson td 144.1 145.5 146.4 148.2 149.3 151.0 151.9 153.6 155.1 1.0 3.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 1441 145.8 146.7 148.7 149.7 151.8 152.5 153.7 155.7 1.3 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 145.0 146.0 146.8 148.3 149.1 150.4 151.5 153.6 154.7 off 3.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 138.6 139.9 141.1 142.6 143.9 145.6 146.3 148.7 149.6 6 4.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 148.1 149.4 150.4 152.2 153.4 154.9 156.5 158.7 159.9 8 4.2 
SERVICE COGUPAUOIS sas see cacacersiepisoncareen es arescaraeassadtcanuasests 145.4) 146.6) 148.1 150.0; 151.3} 152.6; 154.8; 156.4) 157.4 6 4.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* Sree ete 146.9 148.4 149.5 151.4 152.7 154.3 155.5 157.1 158.7 1.0 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

OOS ON OMI OUI Ss xe cas cceree scenario recs atiansemansaipsacacdurvsten 146.6; 147.9) 148.8; 150.7; 152.1 153.1 154.4] 156.2) 157.6 9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 145.9} 147.2} 148.2) 150.1 151.5} 152.5} 153.7) 155.5} 156.9 9 3.6 
White-collar occupations......... 150.1 151.3 151.9 154.5 156.5 156.8 158.1 160.1 161.9 11 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 148.4) 149.6) 150.5} 153.0) 155.0) 155.3) 156.5} 158.4) 160.2 Val 3.4 
BUE-CONAN OCCUD AUONS ace cco eenoenrs pees pcasssedavccsasracrsasnarea 144.4] 145.8; 146.8) 148.2} 149.3) 150.8) 151.9} 153.6) 154.8 8 hi/ 
GCOMSHUCHON scseraze exes ecrsczecsevacecacdenseoseeze 143.2| 145.1 146.7) 148.2) 150.3) 151.7) 153.0; 154.1 155.2 a, iS) 
MaAntRACtUNIN G2 acc secnactnaen-uesssecsaevasercns 147.5| 148.7; 149.3} 151.3} 152.6) 153.3) 154.6) 156.6) 158.1 1.0 3.6 
White-collar occupations 150.2} 151.4) 151.5} 154.2)| 156.0] 156.0 156.9; 159.1 161.1 Une} Shel 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............:cceceeseerseeeereeseed 148.2} 149.3) 149.7) 152.2) 154.0} 153.8; 154.7; 156.7; 158.6 1.2 3.0 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. .<<<cc2rccencencceczacesasetssanenresisexnord 145.6; 146.7} 147.8) 149.1 150.0} 151.3) 152.7} 154.6) 155.8 8 3.9 
BYE Zo Fe Soe RR BO i ae ara cn Re err EOP 148.3| 149.4 150.1/ 151.8] 153.1] 154.0] 155.3] 156.9] 158.3 9 3.4 
INONGUPADICS Foi cenicceveccsensendcncnwaiuysoostecsunenasscnsszddessesrsacsazsy 146.0 147.5 147.7 150.4 151.6 152.0 153.2 156.0 157.5 1.0 3.9 
SO@rViCE-PlODUCING...-.n.c0sssseascsscsasessrensssarnsessuonensccinreeteneeesens 149.1 150.6} 151.7; 153.8; 155.3) 156.9) 158.2) 159.9) 161.8 1.2 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........:cccceeeseneteneeeeeey 149.4 edit 152.2 154.6 156.0 157.8 159.0 160.9 162.4 9 41 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS..........:ccccssescesesessesetseneneeseeeaeey 151.0) 152.6) 153.7) 155.8) 157.4) 159.0} 160.3} 162.1 164.0 1.2 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 152.1 153.9 155.1 1OZ6. 159.1 160.9 162.2 164.1 165.6 9 41 
Blue-collar occupations..... 143.1 144.5 145.3 147.7 148.7 150.9 151.4 153.2 155.2 1.3 4.4 
Service occupations.......... 145.1 146.3) 147.9) 149.6] 150.8) 152.2} 154.2; 155.9} 157.0 aif 4] 
Transportation and public utilities... eects 145.7| 147.4) 148.3] 150.5) 152.4) 153.5) 155.5) 157.3) 158.9 1.0 4.3 
WFANISPOMMATON cs cacccenccsvrepeceasssonadesesscrecasssaterrseceaeseersters 141.8} 142.8) 143.9] 145.4) 146.9} 148.2) 151.1 152.5) 153.9 9 4.8 
Public utilities 150.9} 153.5} 154.1 157.3} 159.8} 160.7) 161.5) 163.9) 165.5 1.0 3.6 
GOMNMURNCAUONS oiwseeesneerecapeeaaees-neats once snecaceana 150.9} 153.9) 154.7) 158.3) 161.1 162.8}; 163.4; 166.0) 166.1 Aj Bhi 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 151.0 152.9 153.4 156.0 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3 164.8 2.2 4.2 
Wholesale and retail trade..........ccccsccseereeeereeteeeeteeeee 147.3) 148.3} 149.4] 151.0) 152.6) 153.7) 155.5) 156.5} 159.5 1.9 4.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPALtIONS..........:seceeeeeete terete 148.1 149.6] 150.6) 152.6) 153.9} 155.4) 157.1 157.5} 160.0 1.6 4.0 
Wholesalostadey.cc-sacisvaracecce-aviececssqasrtvariectersurvsnsnannesxrs 151.8) 152: 154.4); 155.1 157.8} 158.6) 159.5; 161.9) 166.3 phd 5.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:c:eeseseeseeeteeseeseey 151.1 152.7| 154.9} 156.9} 158.5) 160.0} 160.6) 162.3) 164.4 1.3 3.7 
Retail ade eee riccerstamp sree nae sac 144.8} 146.2) 146.6] 148.7; 149.7; 150.9] 153.2) 153.5) 155.6 1.4 3.9 
General merchandise stores | 141.0 142.2 144.4 147.3 149.4 149.7 150.9 152.4 154.2 ue 3.2 
FOO STONES rece cccorce cucvucvadecyecacxsuts-ndcvasoasrservsescesdontsnactl 142.5} 143.4) 144.5) 146.1 148.2} 149.7) 151.7) 152.9) 154.5 1.0 4.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100} 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
| June 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........ccccccsceseeeeees 153.1 S52 155.7) 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 167.3 1.3 49 
Excluding sales occupations... 155.5} 157.4 158.4} 161.2 163.1 164.7; 165.0 169.8 171.3 9 5.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 W247. 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 1.2 6.7 
IMSUFANCOS cerveasyytcececasvesteevecs cooeessacednececavensenee see mens c= 4 151.3 154.8 155.2 157.6 159.3 159.9 161.3 164.0 166.1 1.3 4.3 
SO IVICOS sseecccesvesstscavestye cipsetesseeceaeeeceesuen cvs cneemereacraseeet 151.2 152.9) 154.1 156.5 157.8} 160.0 161.0 162.6 163.7 if CHi/ 
Business services 156.3} 157.5} 158.4; 160.5 163.0 165.2 166.2 166.3 166.6 2p 2.2 
Health services. 147.5 149.0 150.6 152.7 154.7 156.8 158.4 160.6 162.0 9 47 
Hospitals............ aa 147.5 149.2 151.1 153.5 155.9 158.4 160.3 162.8 164.5 1.0 5:5 
Ediscational S@nviC@S iesecwecassxvsenstieveneesxstecensreatitensracceiey 154.9} 158.8) 159.9) 162.3) 162.6 166.4 167.6 168.5 169.0 3 3.9 
Colleges and universities. ............cccscssessscesssseeeeeeees 155;5 158.6 159.2 162.2 162.6 166.2 167.5 168.1 168.4 2 3.6 
NoneiaMUtaCwnAG scr ot. cccssirrsNiincesnneesnrantaxceenasaescie 148.4 150.0 151.1 153.1 154.7 156.3 157.6 159.3 161.4 a4 41 
Wihite-collar WOrk@Sisceceseresscccsestetecencenconceseeceoeescecessence 151.0 152.6 153.7 155.8 15765 159.0 160.5 162.2 164.1 i ee 4.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS...........:cccecsceeeseeeseeeneeee 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 9 41 
Blue-collar occupations........ 3| 142:3 143.9} 144.8] 146.9) 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 154.0 ie 4.0 
Service occupations.............. id 145.1 146.3 147.8 149.5 150.7 152.1 154.1 155.9 156.9 6 41 
State and local government WOrkeYS.........2..cescccecseeereeeeseees 145.9 147.8 148.9 150.3 151°2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7 4 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collaiy WOrKGN Six sscececsceeconossecvavaecectcsesosapseeseesnveneecesouss 145.3 147.3 148.3 149.5 150.4 153.7 154.4 155.2 155.7 3 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical.............::::ccceeeeeeees 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 Ue 153.6 154.1 Hs) ie) 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 147.2 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 Ps 4.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.. ea W465) 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 aa 4.2 

BINO=COMAH WOIKONS .2< ca cetssccsencvsratncsstvanenucasonsbenvnsoscosheasserdase 144.2 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.0 151.5 153.2 154.0 154.7 5 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICOSiivcsassscssac ainvessesaceseocussssxcesssicesovasabunsesesastansesserased 145.5 148.0 148.9 149.9 150.6 154.4) 154.9 155.5 155.9 3 CHS) 
Services excluding SCHOOLS Le eres ee 145.8 147.6 148.8 150.1 151.9 154.5 156.1 157.9 158.7 5 4.5 
PUB SOTWICES Sooo icenie vas pceas seus sanoeev ver tueamadearmaeasseag ese 147.9 150.0 151.6 152.1 154.4 Tove 158.5 160.4 161.4 6 45 
Hospitals........... 148.4) 150.7 152.0) 152.2 154.7; 157.4) 159.1 160.7 161.8 BT 4.6 
Educational services... ou 145.2 147.9 148.7 149.6 150.1 154.1 154.5 154.8 155.1 2 3.3 
SGNOOMSccacsaxenesscosntsecnccaseews so 145.5 148.2 149.0 149.9 150.5 154.4 154.8 155.1 155.4 ve 3:3 
Elementary and SCCONAALY............-sssescceseereeesseaee 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 ei 3.1 
Colleges and universities. .............c.sersceccessserseasenes 147.6 150.5 151.7 153.7 154.3 153.8 159.6 160.0 160.4 3 4.0 
Public administration? 146.1 146.9} 148.3} 150.6 15159) 151°9) 155:2 156.5 157.9 6 SHY/ 


" Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cos 


t of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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* Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 | 2001 2002 | Percent change 
| | | | | ae cs 12 
Series | | | | | months | months 
_ June | Sept. Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. Dec | Mar. | June | ended ended 
| | | | | June 2002 
a T T 
Civilian Workers) oo 145.4] 147.0] 147.9| 149.5, 150.8 152.3, 153.4, 1548 156.1 0.8 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: | | | | | | | | 
WY EC-CONAT WORKIN S asses yesces dearest ctncacavat sot nasstecovsemacess 147.6; 149.2 150.2 151.7/ 153.1) 154.5 155.6) 157.0] 158.4 9| 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical..... 146.4) 148.3 149.6 151.1) 152.- 154.2 155.1 | 155.6) 156.2 4 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 149.9) 151 5) 152.4 154.0| 155.81 156.7 158.1, 160.7, 162.6 1.2 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 146.9, 1485 149.6 151.6 152,7| 154.6] 155.7) 157.3; 158.4 ah 3.7 
Bitte collar Workers <acee crocs ccceess attire snsccontenseePeneccesassecaeee 140.6) 142.0 142.9) 144.7| 146.0) 147.6| 148.5) 149.7| 151.0} 9 3.4 
BOL VICE OCCU ADIOS ocr cscs mannan vec arsonlecancesteecauionscomarterers 144.0) 145.7) 147.1 148.6) 149.7, 151.2) 153.0; 154.2 155.1 6 3.6 
Workers, by industry division: | | | | | 
SS OOMS OT OCUICHNG 5 Jcocs weaccrscodacccyeaccadssonicestannuasssbiniensuaystecnart} 143.0) 144.3| 145.3 147.0, 147,6 149.5 150.5) 151.8) 153.1 9 3.0 
RAAT ACTIN WIG. onccncnscsananevedeasseesvaascnnycccscasccnrcasevajnuc¥enesapes 144.4, 145.7) 146.5 148.5} 150.0' 150.7 151 7] 153.1) 154.5 9 3.0 
Service-producing.. 146.3) 148.0| 148.9} 150.5} 151.7] 153.4) 154.5) 155.9) 157.2 8 3.6 
DOTVICHS in cccessenscenss 147.9) 149.9 151.0 152.6) 153.6) 156:2) 9157.1) 9 aSen1 158.8 4 3.4 
Health services... u 145.3} 146.7) 148.3) 149.8) 151.8) 153.7) 155.5) 157.3} 158.5 8) 44 
FACSeu AES eee tee ee oe le n.e a 143.8) 145.6) 147.3 148.8 151.2) 15.5} 155.5) 157.2, 158.6 9| 49 
EICARONIAL SONICS yi cs ig nn <annsnendeaspoansansixsciacsnassssqcassisseacl | 145.6) 148.9 149.6 150.5) 151.0) 154.6 156.1) 155.3 155.6 Ye 3.0 
Public administration ..-eccscvcecsetcretesnteeeneese 142.9) 144.6, 146.1) 147.6) 148.7) 150.3) 151.6) 152.5) 153.4| | 3.2 
RMN RATA ACTRN TGS ooo cov con w ns cnncencasaceneccccanosstkncssacnscapsieenss 145.5| 147.2) 148.1 149.7) 149.7; 152.6) 153.8 155.0) 156.4) ao) 3.6 
| | 
Private Weduictry WOrKGrs. 2 5 o20<.ceetoecnnccnncoeensshecovcunanermecs 145.4) 146.8) 147.7; 149.4) 150.9) 152.1 153.3) 154.7) Taal 1.0 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........-s-ecsecseseeseeseeneeeeeees 145.1) 146.5) 147.6) 149.5| 150.8 | 152.2] 153.3] 154.9) 156.1) 8 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: | | | | | 
White collanworkers-.-..0 stone ekntnreer at 148.3) 149.7) 150.6) 152.3] 153.8] 154.8] 156.1) 157.7) 159.4 1.1] 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............::cescecccceeeeeeseesesees 148.5) 149.9 151.1 153.0 154.4, 155.7; 156.9 158.6; 160.0 9} 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 147.3) 148.6) 150.2) 152.1) 153.2} 154.8) 155.9) 156.7| 157.4 4| PT 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 150.7} 152.3) 153.0) 154.7) 156.5 157.2} 158.6) 161.3) 163.6) 1.4) 4.5 
SEMIS CANNES es snp oceania eam nvandemennel 147.9} 149.0! 148.7 149.2 151.5 151.2 152.6| 153.6| 157.0 2.2) 3.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 147.5| 149.1, 150.1 152.3) 153.6 155.3 156.5) 158.2 159.2 6 3.6 
ESS -COMAT WORCCT Soc; daicccorpdscieornsstsersvcoeanessvoracoctarazeomnccon 140.5, 141 9| 142.8; 144.6] 145.9) 147.5} 148.3} 149.6) 150.9] 9 3.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 140.6) 142.0 142.8 144.6 145.7) 147.7 148,4) 149.2) 151.0) 12. 3.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 141.6} 142.9 143.7 145.6 146.9 148.1 149.0, 150.5, 151.6 vi 3.2 
Transportation and material moving occupations... 4 135.2 136.5) 137.6 139.5, 140.7, 142.1 142.8; 1448) 145.2 3 3.2 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| Te ‘<5 146.2 148.0; 149.8 151.0 i524 154.2) 155.1) 6 3.5 
SLUICE OC CRIMI cere reste er erser errno eraser nscrpacnscarceass | 142.5, 143.5) 144.9) 146.4) 147.5) 148.7! 150.6) 152.0 152.8 5 3.6 
| 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” eee 143.7; 145.0) 146.0] 147.7; 149.0 150.3 151.5) 152.7) 154.0) 9) 3.4 
| | | | 
Workers, by industry division: | | | | | 
GOOdS-PrOMUCING .cssosscssnccresresnersoreneceseonteneese | 143.0 144.3! 145.2) 147.0 148.6) 149.5) 150.5) 151.7| 153.1 ) 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 142.1) 143.4 144.6) 146.3) 147.8, 148.7 149.7) 150.9) 152.2 .9| 3.0 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ......--2+:cssessessesseesnseneeseeeneeneeed 146.8| 147.9} 148.7) 150.5} 152.3] 152.6] 153.6) 155.0| 156.6) 1.0) 2.8 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS......-...cececerneeceseerereterenens 144.9} 146.0) 147.2) 148.9) 159.5) 150.8) 151.7) 152.9) 154.4 1.0 2.7 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ......2--2-ecccceceeeeceeeeee 140.5) 142.0) 143.1 144.7, 146.1, 147.4) 1484 149.6, 150.7) af 3.4 
ONS TICMON pec ee te ecce sn evadscebedaytaszercocessnerza=e 138.0| 139.4, 140.7) 142.1 143.9) 145.1 146.3; 147.0) 148.2) 8 | 3.0 
Manufacturing.........-.-- 144.4) 145.7; 146.5) 148.5! 150.0} 150.7| 151.7) 153.1 154.4) 9) 3.0 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS..........:ccccccercersceereeeeteeesenseres 147.7; 148.7 149.2 1514 15227 152.8 153.3) 154.9 156.6 1.1) 2.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS...........c:c-ssseceseeeseeeserenered 145.6| 146.6} 147.5) 149.9 150.5) 150.5) 151.0; 152.3) 153.9 11 Desh 
Blue-collar OCCUPALIONS.....2...2.ccceseeeeeescesseeneteesenerenererend 142.0| 143.4) 144.6 146.4 147.8; 149.1 150.3 151.7) 152.8] ie 3.4 
PI AD NS sxe oe eae met anrceserirpen cee eees earn ea 144.7; 146.1] 147.3) 149.0, 150.5) 151.5) 151.7) 153.9) 155.3) 9 a2 
“gPRSP Saco 5 te NRL ei pea es er 9 fo: | RYT My 145.4} 147.5} 149.0} 149.3) 153.9} 151.9} 153.1] 8 2.8 
| | | | 
SOmVICE-PIOdUCINGs.-secaccensnececcacassecsesessnessnsatacssarsssesisesacorssed 146.5) 147.9| 148.9| 150.5) 151.9) 153.2, 151 9) 156.1 | 157-7. 1.0 3.8 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATtIONS...........scceseeeesereeeererseed 146.9) 148.3) 149.4 151.3) 152.6) 154.2 156.1; 157.2) 158.5) 8 3.9 
White-collar occupations............ 148.5} 150.0} 150.9) 152.5] 154.0} 155.2 157.2) 158.2} 159.9] 141 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 149.6} 151.2} 152.3 154.3) 155.6} 157.2) 158.2; 160.4) 161.6 aif 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations........ 140.3) 141.6, 142.2; 144.3) 145.3) 147.5) 148.1 149.4, 151.1 14 4.0 
Service OCCUPALIONS.........-seeseesseeeesesereerersearesssessentnaneed 142.55 143.5 1448) 146.1 147.2| 148.4 149.4) 151.6 ata 5 3.5 
Transportation and public Utilities. ........-.--.ceceeseceseseesene 140.0) 141.3 142.3, 143.7| 145.7 146.7 149.2 150.5) 152.1 ted 4.4 
TRANS PORATION: -o2ic.peenndeceesoncscennsnecneaasssoverexeen 136.2) 137.4 138.6) 139.8; 141.6) 1426, 145.7) 147.4) 148.6 8 4.9 
PAE IG SME Spee coors townsend ap ascne ns ioc tankp ance 144.9, 146.4, 147.1 148.7; 151.0} 152.0} 153.6) 154.3) 156.4 1.4 3.6 
Communications 145.0; 146.7) 147.4] 149.2} 151.8) 153.3] 155.2) 155.3) 157.1 | ij 3.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 144.7 145.9) 146.6 148.1) 149.9| 150.4) 151.7) 153.0; 155.5 1.6 3.7 
Wholesale and retail trade 145.5) 146.4) 147.4 148.4, 150.1) 150.6) 152.1) 153.0) 155.7) 1.8) Serf 
Excluding sales occupations | 146.8, 148.2) 149.0) 150.7) 151 9| 153.1 =| -| - = - 
Wholesale trade.....:..:-.--cccsssescerescarsssosssssesassesoreasennesese 149.4, 149.6) 151.6) 151.6) 154.5) 154.1 154.8} 157.2) 161.3) 2.6 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations....... 149.7) 151.3) 153.2) 154.9) 156.5) 157.4) 157.9} 159.4] 161.2} 1.4 3.0 
Retail 1ade..........cccssrccscoresensnsccaezes 143.5, 144.8 145.2 146.9 147.8 148.8 150.7; 150.9} 152.7) ie72 3.3 
General merchandise stores. 1 138.5) 139.7 142.2 143.8 145.5) 145.7 146.5, 147.9 148.9 7| 2.3 
EOOd SONGS s-csequsuvctesvccsoesessavac-nusvascedesvracnesoridsacoazbawdadd ie 139.5, 140.2) 141.6 143.3) 144.5) 145.7) 146.7) 148.0) 148.9 6 3.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2002 

Finance, insurance, and real estate..........cccceeeeeeeeeeed 148.7; 151.7) 151.7 153.9) 154.6} 155.8 156.0 160.3 162.0 11 48 
EXClUding!SaleS!OCCUPALONS: «.ccecery.sapesnceasweconsarncrunes 150.2 nSSis 154.1 156.6 157.6 159.1 159.1 164.5 165.7 a, 5.1 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 162.0) 165.0) 165.7 169.4 170.8 173.2 171.7 181.2 182.8 yy 7.0 
WSU AICO Reacaanvesvsesuvenugcssonentestaatucoe mn esremeeccnaceeneectenss Sr 145.5 150.7 150.8 152.4 153.3 153.6 155.0 157.1 158.6 1.0 3.5 
SQIVIGCS ever roscescsucee covaseconaicendecsecpescenesovsnewecne sun cuensee seer 147.4) 150.6) 151.8) 158:8) 155.0), 1S74 158.2} 159.5} 160.3 a) 3.4 
BUSINGSSISGINICES inccanesspascncarcarvencesecomete erent aeeacnears 152.0) 155.3} 156.0] 158.2 160.8} 162.8) 163.7; 164.0) 164.0 0 2.0 

FIP SIE SONVICE Sons des eyuissnverarsvananesenasesnrrrateinecnauenssuseens 143.5) 146.6 148.1 149.8 151.8 153.6 155.4) 157.3 158.4 rf 4.3 
Hospitals............. 141.8) 144.9] 146.8] 148.5) 151.0} 153.3) 155.4] 157.1 158.6 1.0 5.0 
EgtscationallSenvices sto sassvccvr-cucseessstctunsscersenaespososvae> 148.9, 153.4) 154.3) 155.4) 156.1 159.6} 160.5} 161.2 161.2 0 3.3 
Colleges and UNIVETSItICS............:..ccscssessccesecsesenensees 148.9 152.5 152.9 154.1 155.0 158.4 159.6 159:9 159.9 0 3.2 

INO WM AUN ACHITNIGS sain sicesserecbvstnnonas sesvanscecanscrnesckacersiccens 143.9) 146.9 147.9 149.5 150.9 152.2 153.5 155.0 156.5 1.0 3.7 
White-collar workers........... 146.5 149.6) 150.6 152.3) 153.8 155.0 156.4) 158.0 159.6 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 147.4 150.7 151.9 153.9 155.3) “56:9 158.3 160.1 161.3 ah 3.9 
Blue-collanoccupationS sc: 02.0: z<:ceehsvercencccvapses>-arent--poere- 137.4 140.3 140.9 142.8 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 149.0 1.0 3.5 
SOMVICEOCCUDATONS eve -5.cccacccsesacnvivscssaesscrseceneneresltes 140.9 143.4 144.7 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4 152.3 6 3.5 
State and local government WOrKEIS.........:ceececeeeeeneee eee 144.3 147.2 148.3 150.2 ikl” 154.3 doo 156.1 156.7 3 3.2 

Workers, by occupational group: | 
White-collar workerS..........008 144.1 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 152.7 153.3 153.9 154.4 x) 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical....... 144.3 147.4 148.2, 149.1 149.8 153.0 153.4 153.6 154.1 3 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..............0+/ 144.9 147.3 148.8 150.1 161.5 153.9 155.1 156.6 156.8 al 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical...........cc008) 142.4 145.0 146.2 147.0 147.6 149.8 150.9 151.9 152.8 6 3.5 
BlU@=COllat WOMKCIS S x.s5sseecs.cscececusseuareo us denen=svaresnesenscaxcoteverl 141.5) 143.9) 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 152.1 3 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 

SOPVICES Fccsscassasanasbeavagsaasvatacvenvenppancscvssasateracietievsseuteseeaeer4 144.6; 147.9] 148.7; 149.5) 150.2 15857) eons: 154.6) 155.0 3 3.2 
Services excluding schools’. 144.3 146.7 147.9 149.1 150.7 153.2 154.9 156.7 157.3 4 4.4 
Health services............ 145.3) 147.7 149.3 149.9 151.9 154.2 155.8 157.8 158.6 6 4.5 
Hospitals..... 145.3 147.7 149.2 149.5 151.8 154.2 155.7 157.7 158.8 ar 46 
Educational services 144.5; 148.0] 148.7) 149.5) 150.0) 153.6) 154.0 154.2 154.5 2 3.0 
SGMOONS eis .u.scsssecctecssatseccscesensvincen-gatsccuttestesteseanncccatess 144.7 148.1 148.9 149.7; 150.2] 153.8 154.1 154.3 154.6 e 2.9 
Elementary and SeCONdATY..........::csccseseeeesseeeseeneees 144.5 147.9| 148.5 149.0 149.5 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 41} 2a 
Collegesiand UNIVETSINCS:cencsercceseececmsteere secre eee 144.9) 148.3) 149.5) 151.4) 151.8) 156.5) 156.7| 156.8) 157.3 3 3.6 

Public administration? ....cccsssccsesncosssesessuesnnssseccarnnossssies 142.5} 1446) 146.1 147.6] 148.7; 150.3) 151.6] 152.5! 153.4 & 3.2 
~T Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and” ‘This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


——— ee rr SSEEESESSSSSSSSSSSSSUEO 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2002 
Private industry WOrkeTS............scccccsccecsscsscsssssnssssssssassaesoss 155.7) 157.5} 158.6} 161.5} 163.2) 165.2! 166.7) 169.3] 171.6 1.4 54 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WolkerSacec cits-sac ase erestsehisertote tees 158.5) 160.4; 161.5) 165.2} 167.4) 169.5} 171.2) 173.5] 176.1 iS) oye 
Blue-collar workers 151.6) 153.1; 154.1/ 155.7} 156.7] 158.3} 159.2) 162.2| 164.0 14 5.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing pascsidiascazesvssecvesvisi deastiedempaee.Soecpsvorte 154.2) 155.7; 156.2} 158.5) 159.6) 160.8] 162.6] 165.8] 167.4 1.0 4.9 
Service-producing .| 156.0 157.9 159.4; 162.6 164.6 167.1 168.4 170.7 173.3 1.5 5.3 
ManUufacturing.....eessvvsseeesesseeessesseseenusnneeeensneneensnssetesse 153.9, 154.9) 154.8} 157.1] 157.9! 158.5) 160.4) 163.7/ 165.5 14 4.8 
Nonmanutacturingieeccmettacsseeestressarcer letra 156.1} 158.1) 159.7} 162.9} 164.9) 167.4, 168.6| 171.1] 173.5 1.4 2 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2002 
COMPENSATION l 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

UL GICOy pRB or PA Een epee ce penn ng get eM peas «ib na mR | 144.4) 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 1.0 4.5 
Goods-producing... araruncearneet 144.8; 146.8) 147.3) 147.9} 149.3} 150.6] 151.6; 153.4] 154.7 8 3.6 
SENVIGS-DUOGUCING Ss cceecrcecenerracn can eeacees eee hue esaue eee 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 ‘Sie 154.2 156.0 157.6 1.0 5.4 
Manufacturing....... 145.4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 149.9 151.4 153.4 154.6 8 3.9 
Nonmanufacturing 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 Sit ieee) 155.0 156.6 1.0 4.8 

PUOITUNI 5 aston cease Senco can eask oon Hive ec menksdassannass 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 et 3.9 
Goods-producing... 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 1OSat 154.0 155.3 157.2 158.6 9 3.6 
Service-producing............sccscseeseeeeee 149.6 1Sitse 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 162.2 1.2 4.0 
Manufacturing..........ccccccsccseeseeeeees =i 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 1.0 3:5 
Nonmanutacteirtig cote eet ncte crn ac nonten nereanctuanenvncenl 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 ‘ea 41 

Workers, by region’ 
147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 1.0 4.0 
146.7 147.6 148.6 ‘teh IB 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 9 3.5 
150.7 152.2 153:3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 9 4.2 
148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 EO 4.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
UAE TMESNINES IS oes pes ect tenses esto Sow niieroen seis 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 1.1 4.1 
INN I a gases ans panltnat Conn mcsaapunien ReeEA ILLS ae RE 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 158:7 154.8 155.6 157.5) 158.5 3.1 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

RMD ses o vee secie era pnascaxsccqarcnnanscvenasbovesmoontaaskaavevatdeocsbrh cadseciaeascoecd 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 9 4.2 
Goods-producing... aay 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 1.0 Sal 
REVICE- DYOGUICHIG eco 0s ceicecartussasde ncvsascusver avavevvecsescerszuscasuss 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 9 5.4 
Gs PRAMS panies ore coneer meen one Pere 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 8 3:2 
PMUUE RIMINI NES cys ccscassatne cs werner cnn ads races 137.8 139.2 140.4 1414.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 1.0 4.8 

POMEBIRCHT oien casein pena awtessreniee eeatana.d dcvantecievne ct dntnacnre snare teas stay 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5. 1.0 35 
OCS OTOGIGH A aca panacacssaiyrachecdvsctnorstssncacssocesencisniinpoinsivaed 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 152.1 153:5 154.8 8 3.0 
Service-producing 147.3; 148.7) 149.6) 151.4) 152.7; 154.1 155.1 156.7) 158.3 1.0 3.7 
Manufacturing...........ccccccceeee 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 9 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 153.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 ikehlavé 153.5 154.9 9 3.8 
144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 i fe 3 152.5 153.6 aif 2.9 
147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 158.5 9 44 
146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 1.5 3.8 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 151.2 152.4 153.7 155a1 156.7 1.0 3.6 
OLAV OAS fos chovecoddocah ra veataansvascachdavtesevns feadideecadsceadawsrss> 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 151.7 152.6 6 2.6 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1985 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in 000's)... 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
ic a na Peaks are cee atin ebureeuraete 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
WithilifesinSuranCe ivan <.vs.s..c-ceeetense->s2eereeesssssere 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,1 7 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan.................ccseeeeeee eee eees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid WOMAMNG sca. cae rccdsavsacveriooeranedeeen retort 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 a = 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 es = 
Paid rest time.............-.6.- ‘| 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 2, = 
Average minutes per Gay.............ccccseeeesesseeeeees - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 = 
Paid funeral Weaver... .c:...cctan-tpcpaee ss ateaehiess oa esstbes - - io 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence. - - ~ 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays.............. 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year.. 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 94 9.3 
Paid'ipersonalllGAVO:<:scc<.cussrqesee seas cceecsbersacsseesees 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average dayS per YOalr..........eeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees - 3.8 3.6 E167 33 es 2) 3.4 3:3 3.5. 
Paid VacationGimncnccsstoctcretesre tas teesesemec eee cocee 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paidisick leavos remem eee rere, 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - - - - 33 37 37 60 & 
Unpaid|paternity l6ave:........-..:.-ccsceesenseceeseneneace = - - - 16 18 26 53 a z 
Unpaidvfamilyileavemeesrer cee es ee ee eee a s a = - » s ES 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............0....0:200 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 Gi 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOMme: Meath CANO 6.5 2 socncdoeernoveeedneceudewasasceviurernend - - 46! 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. iss 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PhysicaliexenteetzsGoe eee ers atenres cnet oecccase - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for. 
SGlf COVErAGO i sycenmrtcessisectascoysecscstensusceseppeeeece 26 Zi 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution..............:::seeeeeeee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage st 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONINly CONIIDULION...........20eeeeeeeeeeeee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans................:..:008 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WIS ENIODy 7 eto aat nreaw ase hepnetedvere as taasne toon snaetuee 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 ehh 14 
Survivor income benefits - - - 10 8 7 6 5 iq 6 
Retiree protection available.. - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
InSuraNnce Plans een. oeserpeeert sieeeen atest ence coe wee 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISUTANCO PIAMNS! <<. -recceverpeveeoveescstecmne tees ccapeceer 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 | a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. > ES aA aS a = je a 53: 55) 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........cccceeeeees $5 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available..............02.00..0ccceee eee 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. oe - - 47 35 26 22 if 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..............2...se0ee0eeeees 53 52 54 57 lets) 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit cuordinated with Social Security............., 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ANTANGOMMEN Soest nracsnecracseenccerseae veneer ccettacrersretea - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Rlexible:-benefits planSizrcccensstenecucecscssesescees oreo - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *. = - = Ss) 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans................-..ssseecssseeees 2 = =! = as 2) 7 
1 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 


2 Re P F f : 
Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion pians, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible beriefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a ae Fe ce ep Oe ee eae Da ea a 


hen Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope af survey (in| OOO'S).. -...c-...cc.cccensseneceeveress- 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withimedical nen (@sascs <0ekan et oe Bo cmmparee 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
Withilife imSutanGGrce..cxc:acnearaavsnesecmaeeanes teria 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...............cccccceceeeeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
alg inch otimen..c.. cautcueeenecctecnscrcantecsias rete 8 9 - - 17 a 10 - 
Average minutes per Gay.............c.cceccceeeeeeeeeaee 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time 5x 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day.............ccceccccceeeeeeeeees 27 26 - - 29 29 20 = 
Paid funeral leave..............: Rigen nnunovanepantraahacenecs 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE............cceeeceeeeeeees 2.9 3.0 Sal 3.0 3.7 Sais 3.7 oH 
PANG DOUDAYS -ccc 2a, wit cae cntooce ae eceseee een 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’. 9:5 9.2 1s) 76 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave........ 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 PAT 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacations............... 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paidistaslan va teeserd ce eet Se ee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Gf) 0°21 6 ol (2¥o\" (2 Seka eas eine CSRS Ie SR ite 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leavers. 22202 cce ss ccndeceresncaccaravec 8 v - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid famiVileavel. 2c. setiesteucess ok eecececsee estes - = 47 48 - - ~ 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................::005 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
THONG HOARY CANO ese. consneveseanatavatieaeed 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COVEN AGE ia ssascceesdasuissasusdcsestszenpsttzter sence see seed 42 47 oe 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution. ah $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family Coverage..........-..22-06++ i 67 73 76 75 ta 65 72 al 
Average monthly contribution... $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans............--....::226 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUTANCE............ 22s 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... a 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available. ...........0..:cccceeeeeeeees 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
PFRSEL SNCS PAINS oss we nc rts las caves densa yene nemo an) 19 23 20 22 31 2t 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MUSE EIOIS DRANG J catrso~ ss cansanye rgsnapiiiacakeca se a wamanea) 6 26 26 2 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans °.............. 2 = a 29 = = = es 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........--...e:cecee 54 50 = 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............00.:-:cccccecceeeee 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula...........2.c:::.eeeeceeeeeeees 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 ) 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ALTANOOIMGING sen, cee wear oases as <n ay cate acenscaaviseaeeac 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans...........cccccccseseeeeee ees fe 1 2 4 5 5 ©) 5 
Reimbursement accounts *.. 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
7 


Premium conversion plans .... 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
5 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 2001 2002? 
2000 2001 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan Feb Mar Apr May | June | July | Aug. 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning: tn Pariod,.... scccescsessecesssned 39 29 3 2 1 0 2 0 1 1 2 3 1) 3 3 

In effect during period...........:.eeee 40 30 4 3 4 1 2 1 2 1 3 5 3 4 3 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 394 99 5.8 3.0 24.9 .0 6.0 0 1.5) 2.9 41 5.1 We) 6.7 3.5 

In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 6.9 41 29.0 1.6 6.0 1.0 2.5 2.9 7.0 9.2 5.3 8.2 6.2 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)..........-....0:..006 20,419 ius TALS: 85:7) 316.4 TH $5.0 21.0 9.0 43.5 80.7 138.2 36.0 54.0 50.6 

Percent of estimated working time'.... 06 00 () () 01 i () 00 00 00 ,00 .00 .00 .00 .00 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54—56. 

? Less than 0.005 

P = preliminary. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Sorlas Annual average 2001 2002 
| 2000 2001 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. \y Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | | [ 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS | | 
All items. ‘ | 172.2 177.1 W775 178.3 Waeré 177.4 176.7 alreree| 177.8 178.8 179.8 179.8 179.9 180.1 180.7 
All items (1967 = 100).. 515.8 oe §31.8) 534.0) 532.2 531.3} 5292.0; 530.6] 532.7) 535.5) 538.6) 538.5) 538.9) 539.5) 541.2 
168.4 173.6 174.4 174.6 175.3 17S2 T7S2 176.2 176.4 176.6 176.7 176.4 176.4 176.6 176.6 
167.8) 173.1 173.9 1741 174.9 174.6 174.7 175.8 175.9 176.1 176.2 175.8 175.8 176.0 176.0 
Food at home.. 167.9 173.4 174.2 174.3 175.2 174.7 174.7 176.2 176.0 176.3 176.4 17535) 175.0 175.2 174.9 
Cereals and bakery ROGUES 188.3 193.8 195.9 195.1 195.2 194.9 195.3 196.7 197.6 197.0 198.1 198.2 198.7 198.7 198.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs....... 154.5 161.3 162.4 162.4 163.5 162.7 162.0 162.1 161.8 162.8 162.5 162.4 161.9 162.3 162.2 
Dairy and related products’ | 160.7| 167.1 168.9 169.4 170.8 ible? 170.8 169.9 170.1 169.4 168.7 169.0 168.0 167.6 167.2 
Fruits: anG VOGQURDIOS on. cpneancaccenuesesrnteneicassneecered 204.6 212.2 208.8 PWXS| 213°5) 212.9 214.4 224.8 223.3 225.8 223.4 221.0 217.4 217.4 217.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
materials. 137.8) 139.2 140.0 139.2 139.9 139.5 18.5 139.5 140.0 140.1 140.1 138.0 137.5 138.3 137.6 
Other foods at home | 155.6! 159.6 161.0 160.2 160.9 160.3 160.9 161.3 160.4 159.9 161.5 160.0 160.8 161.0 160.6 
Sugar and sweets | 154.0 155.7 156.1 156.6 156.4 154.9 156.1 158.4 158.5 157.2 159.6 157.9 158.0 160.2 159.9 
ats iand CUS ek co eee ne Sa 147.4| 155.7 158.5 158.5 159.5 155.6 156.9 158.3 157.2 156.4 156.5 155.9 154.6 154.9 154.1 
CORES onto Since ects cen ec ce a ee | 172.2 176.0 177.6 176.2 177.0 177.6 177.9 177.4 176.3 175.9 177.8 176.1 177.4 177.3 176.9 
Other miscellaneous foods ’* | 107.5 108.9} 109.5 108.9} 108.9) 110.6; 108.5} 108.9] 108.0; 107.8} 108.0; 108.9} 109.0 110.1 109.3 
Food away from home’ ; | 169.0) 173.9 174.7 175.11 175.6 175.8 176.0 176.4 177.0 177.1 177.2 177.6 178.2) 1787.5 178.8 
Other food away from home? | 109.0 113.4 114.3 115.3 115.4 115.5 q1S:5 115.5 115.8 116.3 116.9 117.1 117.6 Gz! 118.1 
IIGGHOUG DOVEIAGOS? .<.hcosttraascnacrsserdaawesentecareee | 174.7 179.3 180.0 180.4 180.8 181.2 180.9 181.8 182.6 182.5 182.9 183.3 183.5 183.8 184.2 
Housing | 169.6 176.4 178.0 177.4 176.7 176.9 176.9 177.6 178.5 179.1 179.5 179.7 180.7 181.2 209.6 
Shelter... 193.4 200.6 202.4} 202.0} 202.4) 202.9) 203.2} 204.5/ 206.1 207.0} 207.5) 207.5) 208.1 208.8) 200.2 
Rent of Primary reSideNce..........cesseceeseeceeseesesees | 183.9 192.1 193.1 193.9 194.7 195.5 196.4 197.0 197.7 198.2 198.5 198.8 199.3 199.8 200.2 
Lodging away from home | sr Wdesey 118.6 125.2 116.8 114.5 111.6 108.0 113.1 119.3 121.9 122.1 120.1 120.9 1217 123.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence? | 198.7 206.3 207.3 208.1 209.0 210.1 210.9 211.6 212.2 212.8 213.3 213.7 214.3 214.9 215.4 
Tenants’ and household insurance "= ] 103.7 106.2 106.6 106.7 106.9 106.9 106.3 106.4 106.8 106.8 107.2 107.6 107.8 108.6 109.6 
Fels anid US ner ee ee 137.9 150.2 152.7 150.6 144.6 143.5 142.2 141.5 140.0 140.2 140.3 141.5 146.2 146.8 146.8 
122.8 135.4 138.0 135.7 129.1 127.8 126.2 125.3 123.7 123.8 123.8 12541 130.3 130.8 130.7 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 129.7 129.3 122.1 125.3 121.5 118.3 ICSrA 112.9 112.3 112.8 1524 114.4 112.7 111.6 112.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 128.0 142.4 146.0 143.1 135.9 134.7 133.5 132.4 130.6 130.7 130.6 132.1 138.0 138.6 138.5 
Household furnishings and operations 128.2 129.1 129.1 129.4 129.0 129.1 128.9 128.7 128.6 128.7 128.9 128.9 128.7 128.6 128.1 
IAIN eg Sane ncanitg ag esomee oases aeons rasan 129.6 127.3 122.6 126.8 129.5 128.0 123.7 120.4 123.5 128.2 128.8 127.1 122.7 118.7 120.5 
Men's and boys’ apparel........ 129.7 125.7 121.4 123.7 127.5 127.4 122.8 120.8 122.0 125.2 125.6 124.3 120.8 118.4 118.3 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 121.5 119.3 112.1 120.3 122.1 119.4 114.8 109.7 116.3 121.3 122.2 229.4 113.7 107.6 111.0 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ ne ee 130.6) 129.2} 126.3) 129.3] 131.5} 132.4] 1285) 125.0] 127.2} 129.9) 198.9} 127.4, 124.9] 122.9] 124.3 
FCO AN oe chase vas asag sede evan sides oskiya sus usarnnoudanaesie 123.8 123.0 121.9 122.9 124.9 123.7 120.6 117.1 119.5 123.5 124.5 124.5 121.2 118.5 119.7 
Transportation 153.3 154.3 153.3 155.5 152:3 150.2 148.5 148.6 148.4 150.5 153.7 153.8 153.4 153.7 153.9 
Private transportation 149.1 150.0 148.8 151.2 148.1 146.1 144.3 144.4 144.1 146.3 149.6 149.5 149.1 149.5 149.7 
New andiused motor vehicles | 400.8) 101.3} 100.5) 100.2} 100.6} 101.3) 101.6] 101.0} 100.1) 99.6) 99.3} 99.1) 988) 98.8) 987 
TEGW VOINOIGS cone sitaccccre sires saccedsemeternecescaesnoniaaecd 142.8 142.1 140.3 140.2 141.0 142.6 143.5 142.7 1412 140.7 140.4 139.8 139.2 138.7 138.1 
Used cars and trucks’ 155.8; 158.7| 158.0) 157.3] 157.8| 157.4 157.2} 155.6] 153.9] 152.1] 152.8} 151.8] 152.2; 152.7} 153.4 
Motor fuel 129.3 124.7 121.9 131.4 116.3 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2 107.7 121.4 121.4 120.1 120.8 12755 
Gasoline (all types) 128.6 124.0 We 130.7 115.6 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6 107.1 120.8 120.8 119.5 120.3 120.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 101.5 104.8 104.9 105.2 105.5 105.8 105.8 106.2 106.1 106.5 106.8 106.8 106.7 107.4 107.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... nal ders) 183.5 184.0 185.1 186.0 186.4 186.4 187.1 188.0 188.5 189.0 189.9 190.0 189.8 191.0 
Public transportation 209.6 210.6 213.7 212.7 209.1 205.1 204.8 205.8 207.3 207.9 209.7 211.3 211.3 209.7 209.4 
WIOGICAN CANO ssp prunes tecesencesnassave 260.8 272.8 274.4 275.0 275.9 276.7 277.3 279.6 281.0 282.0 283.2 284.1 284.7 286.6 287.3 
Medical care commodities... 238.1 247.6| 249.1 249.6] 250.2) 250.6) 251.6) 252.6] 253.7) 254.1 254.8] 255.4) 256.4) 257.5) 257.7 
Medical care services........ 266.0 278.8 280.5 281.0 282.0 283.0 283.5 286.2 287.7 288.9 290.2 291.2 291.7 293.8 294.7 
Professional services... 237.7 246.5 247.7 247.9 248.4 248.8 248.9 250.6 251.4 251.9 252.5 252.9 253.2 255.0 254.9 
Hospital and related S€rviCeS............::eccsseseesee | 317.3 338.3 341.2 342.6 344.8 347.1 348.3 353.1 356.4 359.4 362.4 364.5 365.3 367.6 371.3 
Reeraation=. - | 103.3) 104.9] 105.1] 105.2} 105.3) 105.5] 105.3} 105.7] 105.9] 106.1; 106.5) 106.4) 106.2} 106.2) 106.3 
Video and audio’ A | pe. | 101.0 101.5 101.7 101.3 101.3 101.4 101.2 102.1 102.9 102.9 102.9 103.1 103.0 102.6 102.4 
Education and communication”. ne OR ae Seer | 102.5 105.2 105.8 106.6 107.1 107.0 106.9 107.2 107.3 106.6 106.2 106.6 106.9 107.6 108.9 
irae nae See + ee 112.5} 118.5| 119.5] 121.7/ 122.2| 122.3] 122.0) 122.6) 123.2} 123.3] 123.3) 123.5} 124.3) 124.8| 127.1 
Educational books and supplies Sper renaere 279.9 295.9 298.0 305.4 307.2 304.7 294.7 303.0 314.4 314.2 314.4 315.6 317.4 318.3 319.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care. 324.0 341.1 343.9| 350.0) 351.5 352.0} 352.2) 353.2) 353.9) 354.1 354.1 354.6} 356.8] 358.3} 365.6 
Communication Ct a NE ee 93.6 93.3 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 91.2 91.9 91.8 92.6 93.2 
Information and information processing 92.8 92.3} 924} 920] 925] 92.2) 92.3) 92.2} 92.0] 90.8} 90.0] 90.7) 90.6) 90.8) 91.5 
Telephonelsenvices! = Pr 98.5 99.3} 99.6} 99.2} 99.9) 99.6) 99.6] 100.3] 100.3} 99.1) 98.2) 99.3] 99.2) 99.5] 100.6 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services’ Pe mst 25.9 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.3 
Personal apes and peripheral 
equipment!” 41.1 29.5 27.8 26.7 26.4 25.8 25.3 24.6 23.8 23.1 22.9 23.0 22.6 22.3 22.0 
Other goods and services..... 271.1| 282.6] 283.3) 287.8] 285.6] 289.2| 286.4) 287.2| 290.2] 288.5) 292.9] 291.5) 294.4) 294.5) 295.9 
Tobacco and smoking products... 394.9 425.2| 424.6| 444.0] 429.9/ 446.7| 431.7| 432.8] 449.3] 433.4] 461.4) 449.0/ 467.4) 467.2) 478.2 
Personal care! BT ic PE es ce cease vans 165.6 170.5 171.2 171.9 172.3 172.6 172.6 173.2 173.7 174.1 174.4 174.7 174.9 175.0 174.9 
Personal care products’. 153.7 155-1 154.7 155.5 155.4 155.4 155.4 155.2 155.5 155.1 155.4 154.8 155.4 154.6 154.3 
Personal care services’ 178.1 184.3 185.2 185.5 185.9 186.8 186.4 186.3 186.4 187.3 187.9 188.3 188.3 188.7 189.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Series Sail 
; 2000 2001 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS...........00 00 252.3 263.1 265.5 266.4} 267.3 268.0 268.5 270.4 271.8 272.9 PHRSY 274.2 274.6 PR oya| 275.4 


Commodity and service group: 
Commodities 
Food and beverages............ 


149.2 150.7 149.8 151.5 150.5 149.5 147.9 147.8 148.1 149.4 151.0 150.5 149.8 149.3 149.6 
168.4 173.6 174.4 174.6 175.3 175.2 175.2 176.2 176.4 176.6 176.7 176.4 176.4 176.6 176.6 


Commodities less food and beverages..........-..| 137-7 137.2) 135.4, 138.0] 136.1 134.6] 132.3] 131.6} 132.1 133.7} 136.0 135.4 1344 133.6 134.0 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 147.4 147.1 144.8 149.6 146.0 142.8 138.4 137.9 139.6 143.6 148.4 147.4 145.7 144.4 145.4 
UN 0) O21) fierane Aer oAVT I cbr ERECT Osos Erg CaeCeeeEE EC EEL 129.6 127.3 122.6 126.8 129.5 128.0 123:7 120.4 123.5 128.2 128.8 127.1 122.7 118.7 120.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel... 162.5 163.4, 162.1 167.5) 160.4) 156.2} 151.6] 152.6} 153.6] 157.3) 164.7 164.1 164.0 1643 164.8 
Durables a 125.4 124.6| 123.6) 123.4) 123.6) 124.2) 124.3 123.6} 122.7) 122.1 A249 AA AS adie 120.7 
SGIVICES Maccnsnceeterenccnceer eer eemr emer 195.3 203.4) 205.2) 204.9; 204.7} 205.1 205.3| 206.3] 207.3} 208.0] 208.4 2088 2098 2107 211.5 
Rentctishcltor aes er 201.3 208.9) 210.8] 210.3} 210.8) 211.3) 211.7) 213.0) 2147) 215.6) 216.1 216.1 2168 2174 2183 
MranSporatatiOn! SEWVICCS i cccs.cczcccccncsseseryesssersess 196.1 201.9) 202.7 2028] 203.41 204.2) 204.5] 205.2] 206.5) 207.3) 207.9 2089 209.0 2096 210.1 
OUTOISOINIC ES sence eae econ nnseer eceeneeesrotaex sera 229.9 238.0 239.4 240.6 241.4 241.9 241.9 242.9 243.5 243.6 243.8 244.5 245.1 246.4 248.2 


Special indexes 
All items less food 173.0 177.8; 178.2 179.0 178.2 WrGh  lrr:0 177.4 178.2 179.2 180.4 180.4 180.6 180.8 181.5 
All items less shelter..........00005 165.7 169.7 169.7; 170.9 169.9 169.3} 168.2 168.4 168.7 169.7 170.9 170.9 170.9 170.9 171.3 
All items less medical care... | 167.3 Avo, A723) ASO 172.4 172.0 Ales 171.7) 1724] 173.3 174.3 174.2 174.4 174.5 175.0 
Commodities less food 139.2 138:9| 137.2 139.7 137.8 136.4; 134.1 133.5 133.9 135.6 137.8 137.3 136.3 135,56 135.9 
Nondurables less food 149.1) 149.1 146.9} 151.5 148.1 145.1 140.9 140.5 142.2 145.9 150.4 149.5 148.0 146.7 147.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel......... 162.9 164.1; 163.0] 168.0) 161.5 overs 153.4 154.5] 155-4) 158.7) 165.5 165.0 164.9 165.2 165.8 
INOW AINESs, - ecteeesssrxcosnstece mevecarst pe yereaesseteased 158.2 160.6} 159.7) 162.3 160.8) 159.1 156.8 157.0} 158.0 160.2 162.7 162.1 161.2 160.6 161.2 
Services less rent of shelter’......... ane 202.9 212.3) 214.0] 213.9} 213.0| 213.3) 213.2) 213.9} 214.3) 214.8) 215.1 PAGO 217.5) 218621915) 
Services less medical care services. 188.9 196.6 198.4 198.1 197.8 198.2 198.3 199.2 200.2 200.8} 201.2 201.6 202.6 203.2 204.2 
Energy 124.6 129.3 129.4 132.5 122.4 116.0 ttt) NAS 111.0 115.6 122.2 122.9 124.9 125.5 124.3 

178.6 183:5 184.1 184.5 185.1 185.4 185.2 185.7 186.5| 187.1 187.5 187.4 187.3 187.5 188.1 


All items less energy 
All items less food and energy... 181.3 186.1 186.6) 187.1 187.6} 188.1 187.8} 188.2) 189.2} 189.8; 190.3 190.2 190.1 190.3 191.0 


Commodities less food and energy.............. 144.9 145.3) 143.8 145.2 145.6 146.0 144.7 143.7 144.2 144.6 145.1 144.4 143.4 142.5 142.6 
Energy CONnMMOGIIES oes. exc<caveceesowrcceracseved 129.5 125.2 122.0; 131.0 116.9 105.8 97.6 99.3 99.5 108.6 121.6 121.6 120.3 120.9 121.5 
Services leSS CN@ry........eccsessecereesesetereeeees 202.1! 209.6] 2112) 202) 207) “2123 212.6) 213.8) eS 2tSal 215:9| 216.3 2166) (21729 1218:0) 321910 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items........... 
All items (1967 = 100)... 
Food and beverages.... 


163.2 173.5 173.8 174.8 174.0 173.7 172.9 173.2 173.7 174.7 175.8 175.8 175.9 176.0 176.6 
486.2 $16.8 517.6 520.6 518.3 517.3 515.0 515.0 517.5 §20.2 523.7 523.6 524.0 524.5 526.0 
163.8 173.0 173.8 174.0 174.8 174.5 174.6 175.7 175.8 176.1 176.1 175.7 ONG 176.0 175.9 
163.4 172.5 173.4 LTS 174.3 174.1 174.1 175.2 175.3 175.6 175:5 175.1 U52 175.4 ASS) 
163.0 172.4 173:3 173.4 174.3 173.7 173.7 175.3 175.1 175.5 175.3 174.4 174.1 174.3 174.0 
Cereals and bakery products............... 184.7 193.6 195.6 194.8 195.1 194.7 195.1 196.7 197.5 197.0 197.9 198.2 198.6 198.7 198.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 147.6 161.2 162.0) 162.3 163.2 162.6 161.8 162.0 161.6 162.7 162.1 162.1 161.8 162.2 162.0 


159.4 LOT 168.9 169.4 170.8 171.2 170.6 169.7 170.0 169.2 168.7 168.7 167.8 167.4 167.0 
201.8 2108) 208:0)) e2itOl 22:21) e2tS || 20253 2282 eee 224.9| 222.0 219.1 216.4 2164 216.2 


Dairy and related products’ 
Fruits and vegetables 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
materials Ro eee cer 133.2 138.4 139.3 138.4 139.2 138.7 137.7 138.8 139.5 139.7 139.4 137.3 136.9 137.6 136.9 
Other foods at home Pee cy) 152.8 159.1 160.5 159.8 160.4 159.7 160.5 161.0 160.1 159.6 161.0 159.7 160.4 160.5 160.1 
Sugar and sweets.... 152.2 155.6 156.1 156.2 156.2 154.7 155.9 158.5 158.5 157.1 153.4 157.6 158.8 159.9 159.6 
Fats and oils | ee 147.9 155.4 158.0 158.1 159.1 165.1 156.5 158.0 157.0 156.3 156.2 155.7 154.3 154.7 154.0 
Other foods 168.8 176.3 177.9 176.5 Wiles 177.8 178.3 177.9 176.8 176.5 178.2 176.7 177.9 177.6 177.3 
104.6 109.1 109.7 109.2 109.5 110.8 109.0 109.3 108.5 108.3 108.5 109.5 109.6 110.8 109.9 
165.0 173.8 174.7 175.0 175.6 175.8 176.0 176.4 176.9 177.0 177.1 TAS 178.0 178.4 178.7 
105.1 113.6 114.4 115.6 iow 115.8 iikeyis! 115.8 116.0 116.8 117.4 117.7 118.1 118.2 118.9 


: 1; 
Other miscellaneous foods 

1 

Food away from home 


Other food away from home" 


Alcoholic beverages .| 168.8} 178.8] 179.7; 180.1} 180.5} 180.8] 180.5) 181.4) 182.1] 182.2} 1828 183.1 1832 1836 183.8 
Housing et 160.0 172.1] 173.5) 173.2) 172.5] 172.8] 172.9] 173.4 173.9] 174.4 1748 175.1 176.1 1765 1769 
Shelter Pie 181.6] 194.5) 195.9] 196.0] 196.6} 1972|/ 197.7| 198.7] 199.8} 200.6] 201.0 201.2 207 2023 2029 


Rent of primary residence.... 


177.1] 191.5] 192.4} 193.3) 194.0] 194.9] 195.7) 196.3] 197.0] 197.5] 1978 981 1987 199.2 199.6 
iedaimetawaytrominomece | 122.2) 118.4) 124.4) 116.8! 114.8] 111.8) 108.8) 113.2] 119.4] 122.2] 1220 1207 1204 1213 1229 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’) 175-7) «187.6|  188/5]| 489.2 \/= 1490/0) 490:9|) Fonz 19213] 192:9|) 194.3) 1osion a4 04.7095 DORE? 
Lenanteland heuseholdinetrancelc.. 101.6] 106.4) 106.8) 106.8] 107.0| 107.1] 106.3] 106.4} 1068] 106.9! 107.5 1076 1079 1087 109.7 
aurlseratalwii ies 128.7] 149.5] 152.2) 150.1] 144.0 142.8) 141.5] 140.8} 139.4 139.6] 1396 1407 1456 1461 146.2 
113.0] 134.2} 137.0] 134.7| 127.9] 126.7] 125.2) 124.2} 1227] 1228] 1227 1239 1291 1296 129.6 
91.7) 129.2) 121.5] 125.3) 121.41 118.5] 112.7) 113.0) 112.4) 112.7] 1147 1140 1122 1109 111.3 


Fuel oil and other fuels.. 


Gas (piped) and electricity.................sees0e00-0 120.4 141.5] 145.2] 142.2) 135.0] 133.7; 132.5] 131.4 129.7; 129.8] 1296 131.0 136.9 137.5 4137.4 
Household furnishings and operations | 124.7] 125.8] 125.7| 126.0) 125.5] 125.6] 125.4] 125.0) 1249] 124.91 125.1 1250 1248 1247 1242 
Ropare te eer Rae eer 130.1] 126.1] 121.6) 125.6] 128.3] 127.2) 123.0 119.6] 122.4] 1269] 127.9 1262 1220 1180 119.6 


Men's and boys' apparel...... 


131.2 125.8) 121.6) A23.7 127-3) 127.3) 9 322.7) 421.0) “1222 126.2 125.8 124.6 121.1 118.6 118.2 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 


121.3 173 AOE 118.3) 120.2} 118.0) 113.5) 108.5) 113.8] 119.7) 1209 1182 112.7 1065 109.6 
130.3 130.9} 128.3) 131.1 133.5} 134.3) 130.3) 126.7} 128.4) 131.7] 131.7 129.9 1275 1253 1268 
126.2 123.1 122.0 123.0 124.9 124.2 121.0 acer 119.3 122.8 124.4 124.4 121.0 118.2 119.6 
143.4 HoS0) O20) 15621 151.4 149.2 147.4 147.5 147.1 149.2 162.7 152.7 152.4 152.7 153.0 
140.7 150.8 149.5 152.3 148.6 146.4 144.5 144.6 144.2 146.4 149.8 149.8 149.5 149.9 150.2 

New and used motor vehicles*......................... 100.4 101.9} 101.0} 100.7} 101.1 TOT7) 102:0) F013! 1008 99.7 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.1 
See footnotes at end of table. . 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! 
Footwear. . 
Transportation... 
Private transportation... 
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2. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


; Annual average 2001 2002 
Series 
2000 2001 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Naw wenitersicrct-u ce esa ic ee oak 143.9 143.2 141.4 141.3 142.4 143.8 144.7 143.8 142.3 141.8 141.5 140.9 140.3 139.8 139.1 
Used cars and trucks’ ee ae 1S 7-1] 159.8 159.0 158.2 158.7 158.3 158.1 156.5 154.8 153.0 152.6 152.7 153.0 153.6 154.2 
MOTO MAUI. eeevccaerabecatucecseeassrasece 129.5 124.9} 122.0| 132.4) 116.2 104.4 96.3 98.2 98.5} 108.0 IZ1Z AAU SI 20:4)"  121:2 121.8 
Gasoline \(allitypes). <<... cccceesncsee 128.8 124.2 1213 131.7 115.5 103.8} 95.7 97.6 97.9 107.5 121.2 121.2 119.9 120.6 121.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 100.9 104.0 104.1 104.4 104.7 105.0 104.9 105.3 105.3 105.7 106.0 106.0 105.9 106.7 107.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 178.8 185.1 185.6 186.7 187.5 187.8 187.9 188.6 189.5 189.9 190.5 191.4 191.5 191.4 192.5 
Public transportation........ 203.4 204.9) 207.7; 207.0) 203.7} 200.4) 200.1 201.0} 202.5} 203.0} 204.5} 206.3) 205.9) 204.7} 204.5 
Medical care “ee 259.9 271.8 273.4 273.9 274.9 275.6 276.2 278.5 279.8 280.9 281.9 282.9 283.6 285.5 286.3 
Medical care commodities................ sessseeecneeenl 233.6 | 242.7) 244.1 244.6) 245.2); 245.6; 246.7) 247.6} 248.5) 249.0) 249.6; 250.3) 251.3) 252.3] 252.3 
Medical care services | 265.9 278.5} 280.2) 280.7) 281.7) 282.6] 283.0} 285.7) 287.2) 288.4; 289.6] 290.6] 291.3) 293.5) 294.5 
239.6} 248.7; 249.9) 250.1 250.5} 250.9} 251.0} 252.8) 253.6) 254.0) 254.6) 255.3) 255.3} 257.2) 256.9 
Hospital and related services........ 313.2|" 333.8] 337.0} 338.3] 340.5] 342.7; 343.6) 348.2) 351.4] 354.3) 357.1 359.4; 360.6; 363.2) 367.1 

Recreation? eit Py AO 102.4 103.6} 103.9) 103.8) 103.8} 104.0) 103.8) 104.2) 104.5} 104.6) 105.0} 104.9) 104.6) 104.6) 104.7 
Video and audio’ <<. << scact 100.7 100.9} 101.0! 100.6 100.6} 100.7} 100.5} 101.4 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.3) 102.2 101.8 101.6 

Education and communication?..........-----. | 102.7) 105.3} 105.8 106.5} 107.1 106.9} 106.9} 107.1 107.2| -106.5| 106:0| 106.5' 106.7) 107.4; 108.6 

Education ee ee : 112.8 T1877) TIVO) “AZT 122;3)) 12233) 12291 122.7 123.3) 123.3} 123.3) 123.5} 124.4] 124.8) 126.9 
Educational books and supplies......... d 283.3 299.9} | 302.2) 309.8; 311.7) 3908.9) 297.3) 305.2) 315.2) 315.1 315.3] -316.3) 318:2) 31911 320.4 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......| 318.2 334.7; 337.3} 342.9) 344.4) 3449| 345.2) 346.2) 347.0) 347.2) 347.2) 347.7| 360.3) 351.4) 357.7 

Communication’............................ ee 94.6 94.5 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 94.7 94.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 93.1 93.9 94.6 
Information and information processing’... ; 94.1 93.8 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 92.6 91.7 92.5 92.4 92.7 93.4 

Telephone services .......cccecssessseseeeeeeeee 98.7 99.4 99.8 99.4) 100.1 99.7 99.9] 100.4) 100.5 99.3 98.4 99.4 99.3 99.7; 100.8 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services '* Peer | 26.8 22.1 21.5 21.2 21.0 20.8 20.6 20.1 19.7 1955) 19.3 19.2 19.1 19.1 18.9 
Personal computers and peripheral | 
equipment’ 2 40.5 29.1 27.4 26.6 26.1 25.5 25.0 24.3 23.5 22.8 eas 22.7 22.3 22.1 24.7 
Other goods and services......... 276.5 289.5} 290.0) 295.5) 292.4| 297.3) 293.3} 294.0) 298.3) 295.2) 301.7) 299.1 303.5} 303.5} 306.0 
Tobacco and smoking products. 395.2 426.1 425.6) 444.7) 430.9) 448.3) 432.9) 433.5] 450.7) 434.1 462.7; 450.1 468.7) 468.8) 480.7 

Personal care’ ee Ny ST: Ree ee | 165.5 170.3 170.9 171.4 171.9 172.3 17233 172.7 173.2 173.7 173.9 174.0 174.4 174.4 174.3 
Personal care products) eee veeeeeeeeeee | 154.2 155.7 155.5) 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0} 155.9} 156.3) 156.0) 156.2) 155.4) 156.2 155.3), 155.7 
Personal care S@rviCeS) ......-...s0-s-eeeesssee-eeee-m | 178.6 184.9; 185.9) 186.1 186.5} 187.4) 187.1 187.0) 187.1 188.0) 188.7) 189.1 189.0| 189.4) 189.8 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.................-++ 251.9 262.8; 264.9] 265.6) 266.8) 267.5) 268.0) 269.8) 271.4) 272.5) 272.6| 273.6) 274.1 274.7| 275.2 

Sommodity and service group: 

ONTNTIOOIIG Sc: crants-wscessarccvsrosaceuceaceosisccvaeensderesoed 149.8 150-4) 15035) 52:5), See 150.1 148.4) 148.3} 148.6) 149.8) 151.7} 151.2 150.5 150.1 150.4 
FOOd ANd DEVEFAQES..........seeeceeeeeeseereceesessseeeeeed 167.7 173.0 173.8 174.0 174.8 174.5; 174.6 175.7 175.8 176.1 176.1 175.7 175.7 2157 175.9 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 139.0 138.7 136.9 139.8 137.4 135.9 133.4 132.7 133.1 134.7 137.5 136.8 135.9 135.2 135.6 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 149.1 149.0 146.5 162.0 147.4 144.2 139.4 138.9 140.7 144.8 150.5 149.3 147.8 146.5 147.7 
PEO OU es eansx cae spcicmesae anche sarag-trer-oanacospagzad 128.3 126.1 121.6] 1256) 128.3) 127-2) 123.0) 19:6) 1224) A269), 1279) 126.2 122.0) 118.0) 119.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ARTEN APIO AN ON cipcvep ran peoeennsseremsenee panneeesereeeennasee 165.3 166.3 164.8 171.4 162.7 158.2 153.1 154.2 155.4 159.4 168.1 167.2 167.3 167.6 168.5 

Durables 125.8 125.3 124.3 124.1 124.3 124.8 124.9 124.1 123.1 122.3 122.1 122.0 121.6 121.5 121.3 

Services............-- 191.6 199.6) 201.2) 201.1 201.0) 201.4) 201.7) 202.5) 203.3) 203.9) 204.2) 204.8) 205.8) 2066] 207.3 
Rent of shelter’............ 180.5 187.3/ 188.7) 188.7} 189.3} 189.9} 190.4) 191.4) 192.5} 193.2 193.7) 193.9} 194.3 194.8) 195.5 
Transporatation services... 192.9 199.1 199.8; 200.1 200.9; 202.3; 202.6) 203.4, 204.7; 205.6) 206.2) 207.1 207.3} 208.0) 208.6 
Other services 225.9 233.7| 236.1 235.9) 236.8); 237.2} 237.3) 238.3} 239.0; 238.8) 238.9) 239.7; 240.4) 241.6) 243.4 

Special indexes: 

PIP RENSHOSS MOOG vet ceeststeceancscanesesdorsaresuarcasyered 169.1 173.6 173.7 174.9 173.8 173.4 WS) 172.7 wires] 174.3 175.7 175.8 175.9 176.1 176.7 
All items less shelter...... 163.8 167.6} 167.5) 168.8) 167.6; 166.9} 165.7 165.8) 166.1 167.1 168.5} 168.4; 168.4 168.4; 168.9 
All items less medical care 164.7 169.1 169.3 170.3 169.5 169.1 168.3 168.5 169.0 170.0 171.1 171.0 Wale alZ/alcs} 171.8 
Commodities less food...... 140.4 140.2 138.5} 141.3) 139.0] 137.6] 135.1 134.5] 134.8) 136.5} 139.1 138.5) 137.6) 136.9) 137.4 

Nondurables less food............- 150.7 150.8) 148.5) 153.8) 149.4) 146.4) 141.8) 141.8) 143.1 147.0} 152.5) 151.4; 150.0} 148.7) 149.8 

Nondurables less food and apparel 165.4 166.7 165.4 171.5 163.5 159.5 154.7 154.7 157.0 160.7 168.7 167.9 168.0 168.3 169.2 

Nondurables 158.9 161.4; 160.5) 163.5) 161.5) 159.7) 157.3 O25) eto sso 160.8] 163.7 162.9} 162.2 161.6} 162.2 

Services less rent of shelter®.......... 180.1 188.5| 190.1) 189.9) 189.0| 189.3} 189.2) 189.8}; 190.1} 190.5] 190.7} 181.6) 193.2) 194.1) 194.9 

Services less medical care services. . 185.4 193.1 194.7 194.6 194.4 194.8 195.0 195.7 196.5 197.0 197.4 197.9 198.9 199.6) 200.4 

Energy 124.8 128.7 A286) 1C2:6) 1212 114.8 110.0 110.5} 109.8; 114.7 121.6] 122.2 124.1 124.7| 125.0 

AM HEMS JOSS ONEIQY..c.cccseecceeercevscccecseeserentssed 175.1 179.8) 180.1 180.7 181.3 187.8) 187.5 181.6) 182.5) 182.9} 183.4) 183.3 183.2 183.3} 183.8 

All items less food and ENnerQy........-...:eeeey 177.1 181.7 181.9} 182.6) 183.2 183.8 183.5) 183.6} 184.4; 184.9 185.5} 185.4) 185.3 185.4; 186.0 
Commodities less food and energy.............. 145.4 146.1 144.6 146.0 146.3 146.9 145.6 144.4 144.8 145.0 145.8 145.0 144.2 143.2 143.7 

Energy commodities... 129.7 125.3) 12244 132.1 116.7 105.5 97.5 99.2 99.5} 108.7 WZ AZO 120:51 121.2 121.8 
Services less energy.. 198.7 210.4) 211.5) 212.1] 212.6) 213.0} 213.3) 214.3) 215.1 


Not seasonally adjusted. 
' Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
' Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 


sched- 2002 2002 
ule’ Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May | June| July | Aug. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June 


URRSMCIVWIAVOTAQS\ a eeearenes scons co svecneen aNatatineenee rt ysnb es M 177.8| 178.8] 179.9) 179.8] 179.9} 180.1] 180.7] 173.7) 174.7] 175.8) 175.8) 175.9 


Region and area size” 


Nontheastlinbantcececesncncon een carer eer nace sereatsrecececel M 186.1| 187.0] 187.8] 187.7| 187.8] 188.3] 189.3} 182.3) 183.1] 184.2] 184.1] 184.2 
SizevA—More than) 1;,500}O00 on ctrensscoccessccsessoarecacscvseuns M 187.8| 188.6| 189.3] 189.2) 189.5} 190.1] 191.3} 182.8] 183.6] 184.5} 184.3) 184.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Pia NR ins GN M 10:5) PA) 4141S AMZOl ACH AS 20 110.1 110.8 litte Tied 111.4 

PV Tee AVS WF Pay ope ae eed ee ore a etteel M 172.5| 173.6) 174.7| 174.8] 175.38) 175.3) 175.8} 168.1] 169.1; 170.3) 170.3) 170.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........:cccccccssccessseseeeerseesseees M 174-7| 176.0) 177.8] 1772) A777) 177.5 178.2) 169.4) 170.6 172.2) 172.0), 1723 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° eg PSS HS MARAL veel M 109.6] 110.2} 110.7) 110.8] 1114.2] 111.3] 111.4} 109.2) 109.7} 110.2) 110.7) 110.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............0004 M 166.6] 167.1| 168.1] 168.2] 168.9] 169.4} 169.7| 164.3) 164.8) 166.0) 166.1 166.7 

SOU UND Eilers cass deeasesetewccssresceseusscnced-caeqereeccxcaautnsuicetsontranuas M 171.0] 172.1) 173.1] 173.2) 173.5} 173.6] 173.8} 168.6] 169.6} 170.8) 170.8) 171.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........::cccccesssesseeseeseseesseers M 172.4] 173.3) 172.4) 174.6] 174.9] 174.8] 175.4) 169.5} 170.5} 171.7) 171.9) 172.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1 500,000° RE CROAT ONL ttt Bt M 109.3} 110.0] 110.8) 110.7) 110.9] 111.0] 110.9) 108.7; 109.3} 110.2) 110.1 110.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............+.41 M 168.6] 169.9} 170.5) 170.6] 171.6] 172.2| 172.7] 168.9) 170.2) 171.2) 171.1) 171.8 

Wiest lirbalniges.«ssancscsrccvacsestestcomearacssemtcretesresartoesvacenecseraereh M 183.2| 184.0] 185.1] 184.8] 184.5} 184.7} 185.3} 178.1} 179.0) 180.0) 180.0} 179.7 
Size7A—More that 1),500!000 ic. << ccc -ssnececeo-vssecenreesacesuasnre M 185.4] 186.2| 187.2) 187.5] 187.2} 187.4) 187.9) 178.6} 179.5} 180.5} 181.0} 180.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 4,500,000° NR aes M A124 44228) FAST AAS) eI ASS AiO!) = tas et 222/229 at 3 ett 

Size classes: 

162.5} 163.4] 164.2} 164.3] 164.5} 164.6} 165.3) 160.5} 161.3} 162.4] 162.5} 162.6 
M PAO AN TAO 4 ait 2H tit) iid) Sh TOSS S Os 110.9} 110.7) 110.7 
M 17O:7| AZUSA) A724) 117320) 73:3) 73-9) 169-3). 7 0:2 fa Sie titel WT 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN—WI............:.ccsesseseeeeeeee M 178.7| 179.8] 180.9} 181.4) 182.1] 181.2) 181.6] 172.4) 173.5) 174.8) 175.3) 175.9 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..........:2::-.00 M 180.1] 181.1] 182.2} 182.6] 181.9} 182.2! 183.0} 172.8} 173.8) 174.8] 175.4] 174.7 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA.. M 189.9} 191.1) 191.8] 191.4) 191.5) 192.0) 192.1 184.7| 185.6} 186.6) 186.4} 186.5 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..............0.0088 1 -| 194.7 -| 194.8 -| 195.7 - -| 193.2 -| 193.3 = 

Cleveland—Akron;:OH iis. x cccccasopascesersscateccnscursarcecencns 1 -| 173.7 -| 173.0 -| 173.4 - -| 164.1 -| 164.0 - 

DeplaS Ft WOntS TEX oscnces ncercksvensivsescasessearsevesananenewveas 1 =<, WF2o4 -| 172.9 -| 172.9 = =| 714 =| 172.5 = 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DO-MD=VA=WV" oo... ccsccecssssseeesenee 1 S|eetiliti.9 -| 112.8 -| 113.4 = =) ities =| ee = 

Atlanta GA ot. crater tess ca rtweett oiee 0 eiewes isciuechgesvacemes 2 176.1 -| 178.6 -| 179.1 -| 179.7} 173.2 =| 175.5) -| 176.5 

Detroit—-Ann Arbor—Flint, MI......... 2 176.2 -| 179.0 -| 179.0 -| 180.9} 170.5 -| 173.4 -| 173.2 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX...........csessseeeceneeeeeeees 2 156.6 -| 158.8 —| 158.3 -| 160.1 154.3 -| 156.8 -| 156.7 

Miaitt= Fis Laucerdabe s Flciii. oy cess anccscesexanvewasstatersnctinnses 2 175.0 -| 175.0 -| 174.4 -| 175.2) 172.3 -| 172.5 -| 172.0 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 182.0 -| 183.1 =|) 180:3 -| 188.3) 181.4 =| 182:3 —| 184.7 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA..........:cseeseeeteeeees 2 191.3 —| 193.0 -| 193.2 =| 193:5), 86:8 —-| 188.8 —| 189.1 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA..........sssccsecseseneesaeeseees 2 187.6 -| 188.8 -| 189.4 =| 190.3) 182.5 -| 183.6 -| 184.1 

" Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 
goods and services priced as indicated: Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 

M—Every month. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. ” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 

® Regions defined as the four Census regions. Dash indicates data not available. 

° Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 

4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each 

Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. local index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially 


more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes 
show greater volatility than the national index, although their long-term trends are 
similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider 
adoptina the national averaae CPI for use in their escalator clauses. Index applies 


° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


* In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 


tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CPi Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
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34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
DIRE Ke core sn niccn desta anes anaes savanes cavaxecteieteaaeanihieczsse 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
Percent change 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
INDO areas ce cees sce sece ne easecesscenaotnansnncmecvacainccacanuttesrtececs 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 ilessiyé 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
POrGenE CHANGO:s ticivs..ccteatcnesssstecessensaveanehaweteses 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 She 2.6 22) e2 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
ANU OXG sr aeccsnigncanestsn/tnaaaipsanweershhnss sn crtGncasbeaucx encceeneah} 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
Percent: change ses cccsscaskacsurssccrcansunsavananeassascavaccee 2.9 PAT 20 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
WON cremcecs nectar saccoa anc intsnavanesharqancueseearnoncteanssacess 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 Sie 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
Rereent Change oocvsssccosssncassasvestvanvavaxevesscccatvarauans PRS) 1.4 —2 -1.0 —.2 9 Al =1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
INDOX gessati..: a 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
PEYCORNER ANGE sss csnecrecnsunncensascovence cu atcecusoneecestctess 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 =1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
MRD scares cect evoncsecce nas ailecevesmukcssdcssacersasovasnava) 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
PORGBRE CHANGE ic cccceccceckesnconcticmecevece unten cstneonnas 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 46 
Other goods and services: 
NNO Ne onc ran cee one ances cnecesciinscensstvssexnacnseesnevsyanevad 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 rien 282.6 
POKCENE CHANQO  occccscecscncapopsis-eckncesar: evomnsestarer sss 6.8 5:2 29 4.2 44 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Lo nt eee cane Bin ter See cis ee BOE NEMEEPREE eE REPS 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
PGrGONt CRANGO cer ccatenresseessconscenscxenesaneseareeescee ss 2.9 2.8 25 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 ee 3.5 2rf 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 2001 2002 


Groupin 
ee 2000 2001 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. 
Finished) qQoOdS::iccescscceovecav-csece=sesesorse} 138.0 140.7| 141.1] 141.7] 139.6] 139.7] 137.2] 137.4] 137.7] 138.7] 138.8] 1388] 139.2} 138.9] 138.7 
Finished consumer goods. 138.2 141.5] 142.0] 1429} 139.9] 138.4] 136.8] 137.2) 137.5] 138.9] 139.2] 139.2) 139.8) 139.6} 139.5 
Finished consumer fOOdS.......--.:++++1e-++ 137.2 141.3| 1426] 1429] 141.8] 140.5] 140.4] 141.1] 1423] 143.4! 139.4] 139.4] 139.6] 139.6} 139.2 


Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods. 


Nondurable goods less food 
Durable goods 


138.4 141.4] 141.6} 142.7 139.0} 137.3 135.1 135.4 | 135.4 136.9 138.9 138.8 139.6 139.3 139.3 
138.7 142.8| 143.5 145.1 139.2 136.8 134.0 134.4 134.3} 136.7 139.8 139.7 140.9 140.9 141.3 
133.9 133.9 133.0 | 133.2 134.4 | 134.5 133.9] 133.9) 134.1 133.6 133.5 133.1 133.0 132.0 131.3 


‘Capital Qquipment,....<csccc<cesecsscesecrssner 138.8 139.7 139.5 139.4 139.8 139.9 139.7 139.7 139.8 139:5 139.3 139.2 139.1 138.6 138.2 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.................++ 129.2 128.7 129.8 130.1 127.6 126.7 125.4 125.5 1252 126.1 127.2 127.2 127.9 128.1 128.5 
Materials and components 
for MaNUfAactUring........--ccccereneeccecsesenusies 128.1 127.4 126.9 126.6 125.9 125.2 124.7 124.5 124.6 125.1 1255 1B5sh 126.0 126.3 126.7 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 119.2 124.3 128.1 127.5 126.1 123.9 122.5 122.1 122.6 122.9 121.8 121.4 122.1 122.8 123.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 132.6 131.8 130.1 129.9 128.7 127.4 126.2 125.4 125.4 126.5 128.0 128.3 128.8 129.5 130.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 129.0 125.2 124.6 124.2 123.4 122.8 1225 122.5 122.6 123.5 123.7 124.2 124.9 125.2 125.6 
Components for manufacturing................ 126.2 126.3 126.2 125.9 125.9 125.9 126.0 126.3 126.3 126.4 126.3 126.4 126.3 126.2 126.2 


Materials and components 


150.7 150.6 | 151.0} 150.8) 150.4 150.3 | 149.0 150.2 | 150.2 150.7 1Sta 151.3 | 151.3 151.7 152.1 
102.0 104.5} 106.0} 108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.0 88.8 91.3 95.3 95.2 97.3 97.1 97.3 
Containers 151.6 153.1 153.2 | 153.0 152.4 152.2 1S2:25 5 152:60) one oii v 151.2 1S14 151.2 151.4 151.7 
SUP PIG Sze yeeee-ee oesscnse cnce-eaeestasernaserereeeenea 136.9 138.6 | 138.7} 138.6] 138.3] 138.3 138.1 138.2 138.1 138.3 | 138.5 138.4 138.7 139.1 139.4 


Crude materials for further 
PUOCOSSING ieercecrceceeceneaccrescnererencaeseeesene 120.6 121.3 | 113.4] 108.0 97.7 | 104.8 94.8 98.9 98.0 103.7 108.3 110.5 106.4 106.7; 108.3 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 100.2 106.2 108.9 | 108.5 104.7 98.3 96.4 99.6 | 102.0 102.8 96.5 98.4 97.1 97.8 99.6 
Crude nonfood materials... 130.4 127-34), alit2.4 103.8 89.4 105.5 90.2 95.0 91.4 100.9) 114.0 116.5 110.3 110.1 ites 


Special groupings: 


Finished goods, excluding foods 138.1 140.4 140.5 141.3 138.8: || 137-7 136.1 136.3 136.3 137.2 138.5 138.4 138.9 138.5 138.4 


Finished energy goods. a 94.1 96.8 97.8 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.3 81.3 85.0 88.8 88.9 90.3 90.6 91.0 
Finished goods less enerQ)y.........-.:.:-128++ 144.9 147.5 | 147.7 147.9 147.9 | 147.7 147.6 147.7 148.1 148.2 147.3 147.2 147.3 146.8 146.5 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 147.4 150.8 | 151.1 1S1c4a etd Sal ato On eet 50:95] wal oie T5126 |} 151-95) 150:65) 1'50:5 3) 9 1S087 1) 50:35 1500 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 148.0 150.0 149.7 149.8 150.4 150.6 150.4 150.4 150.4 150.2 150.4 150.2 150.3 149.7 149.4 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ANGIOMONOY cascaseec sc scuzsces sscyesocssseeueneaceerscs 154.0 156:9))|" 156:6)) 1S6:85) 15750 157187 58-0) |) 157-641) at Sy.O mn 572451 toy On| ov adi Ono 1S fe2nl eat aO 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANNA! OM ON GV oaess evenesaccuvssenteccevevccconeowecsstes 169.8 175.1 175.3 | 175.6] 175.8) 176.4) 176.4) 1764| 176.2) 176.3) 177.6) 177.4) 178.0 Ue) Ae) 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds 
Intermediate foods and feeds 
Intermediate energy goods.... 
Intermediate goods less energy... 


Intermediate materials less foods 
GING ONOND Vises season esneaeeereciene Hevseenass 136.6 136.4 | 136.0} 135.8] 135.3] 134.9 134.6 | 1346] 134.6] 135.0 135.4 1355 135.7, 136.1 136.5 


130.1 130.5) 130.4} 130.7 128.2 127.3 126.0 126.1 125.9 | 126.8) 127.9 128.0 128.7 128.8] 129.2 
lees 115:9° | 119.4 |" 118.7 TAS AAS.S WAST ANS:65) TAS Cale 1143 113.6 113.0 113.8 115.6 116.5 
101.7 104.1 105.6 | 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 89.6 88.4 90.9 94.9 94.9 97.1 96.5 96.7 
135.0 135.1 134.9 | 134.7 134.2 133.7 | 133.4 133.3 | 133.3] 133.8} 134.0 134.1 134.4 134.8 | 135.2 


Crude energy materials 
Crude materials less energy.. 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 


122.1 122.8) 104.2 93.1 19.2 96.5 76.7 82.8 76.9 89:9\| 107.3.) 109.4 99.4 98.5 | 100.1 
quer? 112.2} 113.6) 113.3] 109.8] 104.8] 103.4] 106.2] 1085] 109.3} 105.5] 107.9) 107.5] 1086] 110.0 
128.5 | 125.8 124.2 129:0 | 131.8) 136.1 138.2 140.5 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
SIC Industry “ 
2000 | 2001 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June] July | Aug. 
4 IL alle 
— | Total mining industries.........cc.ccscsccssecssesseesseese | 113.5) 1143] 98.9] 908) 783) 883) 776] 81.9] 780] 875] 99.8] 101.7; 946] 926] 93.6 


10 Metal mining.............c...00 ecatsneee 
Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 
TS) Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 


Minerals, XCEpt TUCIS.........-ccecrsceceecerereeesseses 137.0 | 141.0 | 141.4] 141.5) 141.8) 141.6] 141.5] 142.5] 143.4] 143.5 | 143.4| 143.5] 143.6] 143.6 | 143.7 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 
20 Food and kindred products... 


73.8 70.8 69.8 Tal 69.8 68.9 68.9 71.0 72.3 72.9 73.4 73.9 74.4 76.1 74.4 
84.8 91.3 92.0 92.1 92.9 95.4 92.5 95.3 94.5 94.6 94.4 94.3 94.2 94.0 93.8 
126.8 127.5 | 107.0 95.9 79.1 92.0 78.3 84.0 77.9 92.7) 111.9] 111.4} 103.6) 100.4} 102.1 


a 
nm 


133.5| 134.6 | 134.6] 135.6] 1337] 1327] 131.6] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 133.8] 133.6] 133.6) 133.6] 133.7 
128.5 132.8 | 134.6] 134.5] 134.1 | 132.4] 131.7] 131.5] 132.0] 132.0] 131.5] 131.0] 131.2] 131.4] 131.3 


21 | TODSGEG MANUPSCHULOS. <...<cccciscceceecesccaestarens 345.8 386.1 391.0 | 391.1 391.1 398.3 | 398.2 | 391.7 | 391.7 | 392.2 | 407.8) 408.0} 408.2| 4086] 408.6 
22 DORMS THIN PROCS 55 ciksins co sesdassesecccnnnasens 116.7 116.9 | 1168) 116.4) 1165] 116.3] 116.1 TAGS) AVSIO AS:85) WATS :Sa SS 5:85) 11S:85) aAs6 
23 Apparel and other finished products | | 

| made from fabrics and similar materials....... | 125.7| 1258] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 125.6] 125.3] 125.2] 125.1] 125.2] 125.0] 125.1] 125.3) 125.1| 125.4 
24 | Lumber and wood products, : 

| @XCOPE PURMIUNG whee csc5 aeersecsacecrrcdadexascareenests 158.1 156.2 | 158.1] 157.3] 154.6 | 154.0] 153.4] 154.0] 154.8] 156.7] 156.8] 156.2| 155.0} 155.5) 155.7 


25 Furniture and fixtures 143.3 145.1] 145.2 | 145.4] 145.5 | 145.5] 145.5] 1456] 145.8] 145.7] 145.7 | 145.9| 146.0] 146.1 | 146.2 


145.8 146.2 | 145.6) 145.5] 145.1 | 1446] 144.8) 144.1] 143.2 | 142.9] 143.3] 142.4 | 142.7| 143.0] 143.9 


27 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 182.9 188.7 | 189.1 | 189.4| 189.7] 190.2} 192.0] 192.0] 192.1] 192.1 | 192.6) 1926] 192.6] 193.1] 193.0 
Chemicals and allied products............... 156.7 158.4 | 156.3 | 156.6 | 155.7 155.4 | 154.3] 154.0} 154.3] 155.1 155.9 | 156.6} 156.9] 158.1 158.5 
| Petroleum refining and related products | 112.8 105.3 | 104.7} 114.9 94.6 86.3 75.9 Thc heth 79.5 89.2 | 100.5 99.4 98.9 100.7 | 103.1 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 124.6 125.9 12527) 25:6) 25.50 25160) 25:25) 25a 124.4 | 1246] 1248] 125.4] 125.9| 125.7 | 126.4 


nm 
foe) 


nN 
o 


31 Leather and leather products.................. sadeuan 1 13729 141.3 | 142.3) 141.5] 141.2) 140.9} 140.3] 140.2 | 139.8) 140.0} 140.1 140.8 | 140.9| 140.9| 141.7 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products......) 134.6 136.0 | 136.0'| 136:4 | 136.6) 136.9 | 1386.7 | 136.9) 186.4) 136.3') 196:6) 136.9) 186.7 | 136.9) 137.3 
33 | Primary metal industries. ...............0...0cccccseeeee | 119.8 | 116.1 W156: |) 115351) 114-6) W425) 19401) VAS USS I) 44 AGT | ASS AGE) GLO) diz 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
| except machinery and transportation 
GCUNDINOINE sSivciccsarccsccaseenvceens 


= 


310.3 131.0 | 131.1} 131.1} 131.0] 131.1} 131.2 | 131.2} 131.2] 131.2 | 131.3] 131.4] 131.6] 131.8] 132.0 


35 | Machinery, except electrical 
36 | Electrical and electronic machinery, 
| equipment, and supplies.. Pace 108.3 107.0} 106.4} 106.5] 106.4} 106.5| 106.6] 106.7 | 106.6} 106.6 | 106.1 | 106.3] 106.0] 105.7) 105.7 
37 UT VEMASPIOR CERIN cs cect scxrdexs su ssesescusemcspreskcvevexwssan 136.8 137.9) || 187.4 |) 137.3) 138:5' | 138:3 | 138:6°|| 138:0))' 138:5))) 137.99) 137.7) 137-1) ("136.9 ||) “136.0))' 13554. 
38 | Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


117.5 418-05) A179) A179 | WO | ANG WES VN | ATC A TiOa AAC ee iitiZeon Tie) |, sass) 


goods; watches And CIOCKS............ccce-eeneeees 126.2 127.3 | 127.4 | 1275) 127.6:) 127.8)| 127.7 | 128.3 | 128:6)) 128:9°) 128:2)|| 128:2") 12874) 128'3)) 12874 
39 | Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
| WTIOS 09 2/5 = AOD) an ccsctecceecensecenacaniod 130.9 132.4 | 132.7 | 132.8} 132.7 | 132.6 | 132.4] 132.7} 133.4 | 132.9] 133.3] 134.0} 133.6] 133.3] 133.2 


| Service industries: 
42 | Motor freight transportation 

| and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 119.4 123.1] 123.5] 123.8 | 123.6) 123.4] 123.1 | 123.2] 123.4] 123.5] 123.7) 123.8] 1243) 124.2) 124.6 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) ce 135.2 143.4| 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4) 145.4] 145.4| 145.4| 145.4) 145.4] 145.4] 155.0] 155.0 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100)..............-.44 122.6 129.8 | 133.2] 1383.9] 133.5] 130.2) 129.7) 129.3] 128.9] 128.7) 127.9) 131.5] 1346) 135.5] 135.4 

| Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)............. 147.7 157.2 | 159:0'| 158:5| 158.9) 196.8) 157.1 oven 157.1 156.8 | 156.3 | 156.4] 156.6] 157.4] 158.9 
lines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 102.3 110:9) | AG FAT ETB 2 nO A Ait Sil ee Mati Gall eel Se aera Sin bell nS et aD 2 Oia) ele 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Finished goods 
12Gr2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 
123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100] 

a ir ee eee 

sITC 2001 2002 

Rev. 3 Industry 
; Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. 
O/ Pood:and live animalS..2: cevesceccsescatenseccscncessonasesesacaccs | 102.6} 103.3} 102.7] 100.9} 101.2] 102.7] 100.0] 100.3] 100.6 99.7 99.8| 101.0} 103.7 
01| Meat and meat preparations | 106.4| 107.8} 107.8 99.2 97.8 93.1 91.3 93.2 92.0 91.6 90.0 87.9 88.8 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations....ccccccccccceccssecsseeeeee | 104,5 106.4 103.9 105.2 107.2 108.4 106.0 105.4 105.2 103.8 106.5 2 C7. 119.1 


05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry 102.4 100.8 102.1 99.7 100.6 THOS 102.4 102.5 103.7 103.8 99.0 97.8 98.6 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels........c.ccccccccseeeeeee eeaied 89.5 87.1 86.3 87.1 87.1 86.9 87.7 89.7 90.9 95.3 99.8 97.8 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. .........c.cccceccccsescescererereeee | 104.3 99.0 89.8 89.1 90.9 91.6 89.4 92.0 93.8 95.1 102.9} 117.0} 113.6 
AN) WGOWNC AME WOO soe seen ns.5stencecetinhy co saperetaces ese eame cca cean 92.9 90.2 89.7 88.7 88.0 88.1 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.4 87.1 88.1 99.8 
25 Pulp and waste paper........... 76.6 77.3 Tele 77.4 (2 75.8 73.9 744 TEM 81.0 89.3 96.2 88.7 
26| Textile fibers and their waste... 89.3 | 87.7 84.5 82.0 84.0 85.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 84.9 88.6 94.6 93.9 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 82.7 81.4 81.3 84.9 87.0 87.3 91.7 98.9 100.4 100.4 98.7 


© 
oH 
De) 
fos} 
oD 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 
32|} Coal, coke, and briquettes 


97.5 | 103.3 93.4 88.3 82.4 87.1 84.3 89.8 99.7 95.4 93.9 97.1 97.1 
107.9} 1088} 1089] 1089] 108.8) 109.5] 109.7) 110.8] 111.4] 111.4] 1109] 114.3) 114.3 


33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 95.2 103.6 88.4 80.9 74.6 80.1 76.5 83.6 95.8 90.2 87.9 91.6 92.0 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.€.S. ......ccccscceeeseeeeees 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.6 92.8 92.2 92.3 93.2 94.8 95.1 95.4 96.0 96.4 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..........ccseeeeeee 100.8 101.1 100.9 100.9 100.9 101.1 100.8} 100.5} 100.3 100.2 100.4 100.8 101.3 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... , 9:0 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.8 97.5 97 97.6 97.5 97.1 97.3 97.1 97.5 
57 Plast SS iin Orman y FORMS sss carck cas scaveassaccsacecticetvneeteseneose 90.0 88.6 89.2 88.5 86.5 85.4 &5.8 87.6 90.5 92.2 92.5 93.0 92.8 
58 PIASHGS I MONPHIMALY FORTS saivesiscestswe cco snccuscectscaecceasrece | 96.9 97.2 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.3 95.6 96.0 96.4 96.6 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.€.S. .....ccccccseseeeeseeeee 98.7 99.0 98.6 98.7 97.6 98.1 97.6 98.0 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.3 98.0 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.4 98.2 97.3 96.6 96.7 97.3 97.2 96.7 97.4 97.4 98.0 98.5 98.6 
G2) P Rubber MANUACHIES. 122522. .ca.ecevesseesecccrecessectcocveseaty 101.0 101.0 100.6 100.5 100.9 100.4 100.4 100.8 101.1 101.5 1045 101.5 101.5 
64| Paper. paperboard. and articles of paper. pulp. 
| ANG DABSHDOATAE 2. fs conn ceceoacevas ovat ovacaveeses reteetaditssiecs 95.1 95.6 95.1 95.2 95.2 95.3 94.1 92.5 92.9 93.1 94.8 95.7 96.3 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures. n.e.s. on} OALO 101.1 101.1 101.4 102.1 101.7 101.4 102.1 101.9 102.0 102.2 102.1 102.2 
OMe NOME OUS Metals cet eons comarca Reem nuctiree | 93.0 90.2 86.9 81.8 83.1 85.3 85.9 85.1 86.5 86.5 85.3 85.2 84.9 
7| Machinery and transport equipment............:ccccceteeeneees } 100.0 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.3 99.3 99:5 99.5 99.3 98.9 98.7 98.7 
Tt Power generating machinery and equipment................44 102.8 103.0 103.1 104.1 104.0 104.6 104.4 104.6 104.6 104.6 104.5 104.5 104.6 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 99.5 99.5 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.7 100.8 101.1 101.4 102.0 101.8 102.1 101.9 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | 
| PATI TAFACTINVG: PANS cnt cuaccaesonvssdanpearorneceoseus 
75 Computer equipment and office machines.. 
76} Telecommunications and sound recording and | 
reproducing apparatus and EquIPMENt..........ceceseeeeee I) SERA 98.5 98.0 98.0 97.7 97.9 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.7 96.1 95.9 


101.9 101;8" |); 101e9 101.7 | 102.1 102.0 102.2) 102.1 102.3] 102.3} 102.1 102.2 
94.8 94.6 94.2 92.9 92.5 92.9 93.1 92.5 91.7 90.3 90.5 89.6 


77 Electrical machinery and EQUIPMENT..........:ceeeeeeeneeeeseeeee 97.7 97.6 95.9 95.9 95.9 94.8 94.6 94.7 94.8 94.6 93.8 93.2 93.4 
78 FRB VOICES oto Sc asanssoeceecesy <sscr ne deetuetrsncetacieieenenscennets 100.2 100.2 100.3 100.2 100.3 100.1 100.2 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.3 100.4 100.6 
87. Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments and apparatus 100.8} 100.9} 101.0} 100.9} 100.9} 100.8; 101.1 101.2} 101.3} 101.3) 101.3 | 101.4) 101.4 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100] 
ee 
siTc 2001 2002 
Industry 
Reve Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. 
0| Food and live animals. ....00.sestnpusssenncusncnssuurnescnsecsves 94.9 95.1 94.7 95.1 94.8 95.8 94.3 96.4 97.0 96.4 94.5 96.4 96.0 
01 Meat and meat preparations..........2.....:cesceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 108.9 113.5 114.8 118.0 109.8 105.5 107.4 109.8 110.1 105.4 104.0 105.9 105.4 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
AQUALICINVEr@bTAlES .c-:.c.ccc<vececee: swecarsmeecsact-semsnere 86.8 86.3 84.6 82.8 82.9 82.3 82.0 80.4 80.1 80.0 79.8 82.1 83.1 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 98.2 98.5 99.1 101.5 99.3 106.8 98.1 104.0 104.9 108.1 102.2 104.9 102.5 
07) Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
| HOKE OL 25.0 cee gtecnat, See vere cee eee ere tem, Se 78.8 80.1 Ties 77.2 78.5 Wife) 78.8 83.3 88.5 83.8 84.6 84.2 84.2 
| 
1] Beverages and tODaCCO......005.ccsccescsvaesssaseesvosses-ssas¥e 102.1 1-2.0} 102.7 102.6 103.0 | 102.9 102.9 102.1 102.0 102.7 103.0 102.6 102.6 
ati) BeVerage Seats yacun oore-cestvereterey se ccusamesenreeceraee oem 102.4} 102.4] 102.6) 102.6} 103.1 103.2) 103:2 102.5 102.3) 102.4} 102.8; 102.4 102.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUelS............ceeeeeeeed 95.8 96.6 94.5 91.3 89.9 90.1 92-7 95.8 96.3 97.0 96.4 96.8 97.2 


109.6 | 112.2} 105.1 97.5 Diet, 92.6 98.6 | 106.6 108.1 105.2} 103.1 103.4 | 101.9 
79.3 77.3 76.8 78.0 TES 78.1 77.2 74.9 73.4 74.7 CGA 80.2 82.3 


24 Cork and wood 
2X8) Pulp and waste paper. 


28|  Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap.............:cesceeceeeeseeees 93.1 92.8 91.6 89.8 91.2 91.4 92.7 93.7 95.0 95.6 95.9 96.4 95.2 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ................ 81.0 83.8 93.4 93.1 96.0 92.2 Sie 92.3 90.5 103.8 92.8 91.1 100.2 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 85.6 85.8 12.3 65.0 61.2 64.0 65.2 76.4 87.1 89.0 86.0 88.6 90.4 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 86.1 86.8 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.6 65.6 77.4 86.8 89.1 85.8 89.4 91.9 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured............ssccsssseeesseeesseeeeeees 80.9 778 65.7 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.2 64.8 86.0 84.3 83.6 78.3 foe 
5| Chemicals and related products, N.€.S. «0... 98.4 98.3 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.7 96.7 96.3 97.3 97.5 97.0 98.5 98.7 
D2) TIMOR COMIC ANS owe accerataccespennnkvpyceceeeetiaa ean roe 98.0 98.1 99.4 98.9 97.6 97.0 97.1 97.8 98.5 98.5 98.6 | 100.0 99.8 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.............0:.c:ee:0 95.7 96.3 9761 96.8 97.1 97.8 97.4 97.2 95.6 95.6 96.2 96.4 97.2 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products <a 97.3 97.0 97.5 97.3 97.0 O74 96.3 96.0 96.6 96.7 98.0 98.8 100.1 
55! — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 98.1 99.7 99.8 99.7 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.8 98.9 99.1 99:9) 100.4 101.2 
oy AERIAL (Ola NMRSUOY OLMIS cere cecooe vereeececreececcmereeneee crore s 99.7 99.8| 99.8 99.8 98.6 O71 91.5 91.4 91.1 91.8 95:9: 95.7 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms - 99.3 101.6 101.1 100.9 100.8 100.6 100.6 101.8 101.8 100.3 99.7 99.5 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ........0..c00cceee 99.0 99.0 99.2 98.6 97.8 96.1 95.2 93.6 94.5 94.3 93.6 93.5 93.5 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 95.0 94.8 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 92.3 92.8 93.0 93.3 
62) Rubber manufactures, Ni0:S. ..ccsscccescececessenscsscansazsccnanver 98.7 98.7 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.0 98.1 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG! PAPOLDOAG.yeextecr cen wsewateres coos exe setetuae: caicerontens 99.9 99.3 98.6 97.6 96.1 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 91.9 91.7 91.7 93.1 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. .........cccceeeee 99.1 99.3 97.5 97.2 97.5 O72 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.0 97.2 97.4 
BS Nonfamous motalsiesa.ccomsccs)necste-s esr erento ert 83.4 82.2 78.7 73.7 73.8 76.4 77.2 76.9 79.2 79.7 19.7 79.2 78.4 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. ......ccccccesecsessesecceeceeesteeee 99.3 99.3 99.7 99.5 99.0 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.1 98.5 
7| Machinery and transport equipMent........c..ccceccsceseeeseeees 98.1 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.1 Of2 97.0 O71 96.9 97.0 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 98.6 99.1 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.5 100.0 
74! General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
AAAS! DONG a2 an es capitercvaac: sare ener ort 97.8 98.0 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.4 97.8 98.1 98.4 
75 Computer equipment and office machines.................-..-4 91.7 90.0 89.1 89.0 88.8 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.9 87.4 87.3 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment..............0.006- 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.0 93.3 
ae Electrical machinery and equipment.................00c0ceee000 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 97.1 97.1 96.6 96.7 
TACHI (SIO Tol (cl ay fell a tescenamcreeststrercacreceay oe cream! 88.7 | 100.0} 100.3} 100.2} 100.3/1,001.0} 100.2} 100.1 100.2 100.0 100.2} 100.2 100.3 
SS eB OoWealn ccrencsrs. ene ncurnrre mi cetine te tee ee 100.5 | 100.4 99.9 99.9} 100.3 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.4 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
BNAOMtCAl QOOKS TO: xc oecsesstesecsa esd cero sadeoscas epasl E H Hl 98.4 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.4 97.8 98.5 98.9 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
Category = 7 2001 ee | = —— 2002 < = = 
7 “ae ms Aug. | Sept Oct. Nov. | Dec Jan Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug 
RELI COMMODITIES  wcscanenes cksecconcssctacnoreccveeeceecen 98.8; 99.0 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.6 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............ccessscccessseeeed , 102.6} 101.2 99.7} 100.6} 102.0 98.9 99.7} 100.3} 100.4} 101.5} 1040] 106.3 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages is | 103.6 102.2 100.7 101.6 102.6 99.4 100.0 100.8 100.9 101.7 104.5 106.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products....., 90.2 92.9} 91.9 90.9 90.4 96.3 94.5 98.3 96.2 96.1 100.7 100.0 101.2 
| | 
Industrial supplies and materials.................cc..ce00eeee | 94.8 95.2) 93.6 92.3 91.4 91:5 91.4 91.9 93.4 93.8 94.6 95.6 95.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 97.2} 96.8 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.3 92.9 93.6 93.6 93.0 95.8 97.9 97.8 
Fuels and TWIG ANTS Sea scarseeresrssceeanree oe ceuee stead 97.6 103.2 93.6 88.5 83.5 85.6 83.8 85.6 90.3 87.9 86.7 88.3 87.9 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, | 


excluding fuel and building materials.................. | 94.0] 93.8 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.3 92.2 92.6 94.0 94.8 95.7 96.6 96.4 
Selected building materials ies | 


Capital QOOOS enn cee sees ea setenscenas «skacteevssccauacieery * 400.0} 100.0 99:7 9977, 99.4 99.1 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.2 98.7 98.4 98.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 
Nonelectrical machinery 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.4} 100.5 100.7 100.8 100.9 100.7 100.9 100.9 100.8 100.9 
| 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. | 99.5) | 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 99.5 99.1 99.1 98.9 99.0 99.1 99.2 99.3 

Nondurables, manufactured. ........cssscessseseeeceeeeeee 98.9 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.3 98.5 98.6 98.8 

Durables, manufactured..............::ccsccceeseeensense es 2 : 100.6 | 100.5} 100.5} 100.6 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.2 99.3 99.4 99.5 


Agricultural COMMOGHUES. ..........s.-c-ssescescccerevsevecces 8 | : 100.7 99.2} 100.2} 100.9 98.3 98.9 99.6 99.5} 100.7} 103.3) 105.3 
Nonagricultural commodities 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100] 
2001 2002 
Category 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
+ 

/3 1 Bey 20) 17 16) 8. 7 ¢ | => ae | 96.0 95.9 93.7 92.3 91.4 91.6 91.6 92.8 94.3 94.4 94.1 94.5 94.8 
Foods, feeds, and beverageS.............sesesseeeeeeeeeeed 94.5| 95.0 94.5 95.2 94.6 95.7 93.8 95.0 96.0 97.2 96.2 97.0 97.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.. {i Sie) 97.8 97.8 99.5 98.3 9939 97.2 99.5} 100.9} 102.7} 101.3} 102.4} 102.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products...... 89.5 89.2 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.5 85.2 85.2 85.2 86.1 
Industrial supplies and materials..............ssseesssee 91.0 91.0 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 90.8 89.8 91.5 92.3 
PeletSecinic ODI CAINS. « 2ccaterncssecvsn<cocopcentsnaxcerecsssicees] | 86.0 86.1 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.5 65.9 76.4 87.1 88.5 85.8 88.6 90.0 
Petroleum and petroleum products..............6.55 | 86.1 86.7 73.4 63.6 59.9 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 88.4 85.3 89.0 90.9 
Paper and paper base StockS............cc:ccceeeesreeereeee | 95.1 93.9 93.1 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 86.7 87.1 88.0 89.9 

Materials associated with nondurable | 
Suppllesreind: MatenialS..<-..ce-cspassencsveonveddersruesdocnrer | 98.0 97:9 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 97.4 97.2 98.1 89.9 
Selected building materials...........:.:cesceseseereeeees 102.9 | 103.7 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 99.6 99.1 99.9 99.1 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..; 87.4 87.1 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 86.6 88.6 89.6 89.1 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............., 100.2 | 100.4 99.9 98.9 99.0 98.4 97.6 97.2 97.6 96.8 96.9 97.3 97.3 
GAHAN OGOOS sett adsatangintsies ss 22 cosy aasten ueweicasecascaaspd | 97.1| 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.2 95.7 95.4 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.1 94.9 95.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........... 101.3 101.4 101.4 101.2 100.6 97.3 96.7 95.5 95.3 95.0 95.0 95.4 96.5 
Nonelectrical MaChinery............:c.:cccesceeeceseeeeeeeeeeed 96.0} 95.6 95.4 95.3 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.4 94.0 94.1 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................| 99.6 99.9 100.1 100.0 100.1 99.8 100.1 99.9 100.1 99.9 100.1 100.1 100.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive 99.2 99.1 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.4 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.2 
Nondurables, manufactured 100.0 99.6} 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.5 
Durables, manufactured 98.6 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.1 
Nonmanufactured consumer QOOdGS..........-0:01+00++ 97.4 97.9 95.8 95.7 96.4 95.8 95.7 96.1 95.8 97.6 95.6 95.3 95.7 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100] 
2000 2001 2002 
Category 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 

Alielght(MDOUNC) terccrcnsxsstosresetenararcecasaustarnesrseeeces 100.1 100.2 99.0 97.9 95.1 94.9 95.2 93.9 98.1 
Aitaireight:(OUMOUMG) scereerseteee sects soeaeon tees sreentaew ae cn 100.3 100.2 100.2 100.1 98.0 97.6 97.9 95.9 98.4 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)....... mae 101.2 103.1 99.9 101.9 106.4 107.6 103.5 103.3 110.7 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). cers) 102.1 103.2 97.6 100.7 103.8 110.2 100.8 99.4 110.0 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNA)............::cccceeeeeteeteeeeeees 101.3 101.1 101.0 102.8 100.8 98.1 93.6 91.7 90.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons 113.6 115.2 115.3 72 117.3 117.9 117.5 117.4 117.9 120.1 122.5 123.0 
Compensation per NOUr............:.ceseeeeeeee a 123.4 127.0 131.4 132.4 135.0 136.8 137.3 137.5 137.8 138.3 139.6 140.9 
107.3 107.8 110.5 110.5 ifilve 111.9 111.8 111.0 Waited 111.6 112.2 112.4 


Real compensation per hour.. 
110.4 110.2 114.0 113.0 115.1 115.6 116.9 lai] 116.8 ike 113.9 114.9 


init abOnCOStSacccrisencecessatces va tesee ene tce sn ae ston esenaan. ceed 


Wntinonlabormpaymentsrecesscesscncs. ¢a-csesteereesoaest ceca 114.1 115.3 110.7 114.1 Ute 112.0 112.3 113.6 115.5 ite? 119.6 118.9 
Implicit price idetlatonere sas avecdsde-tese-contcsseeensesaseaens AAMEST eadaeen 112.8 | 113.4] 113.7 4:35 itS:2 115.8 116.4 115.9 116.0 116.1 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............cceseeeesreeeseeeereeeees 111.9 112.9] 114.7 114.7 116.4 116.6 117.1 116.7 116.6 117.2 119.3 121.8 122.3 
Compensation pen NOUledts-ssseceuce: sonst onressnsmecser 123.4 | 124.5 126.3} 130.8] 131.5] 1345] 135.3] 136.3 136.3 136.7 137.2 138.4 | 139.7 
Real compensation per NOUr..............ccseeeeeeeeeeeeun eres 106.3 | 106.6 107.2 | 110.2 109.8 | 111.1 111.2 110.9 110.1 110.2 110.7 111.3 111.3 
Unit labor costs SO:sie tlOsse AsO 113.0 113.0 115.2 115.6 116.8 116.9 116.6 115.0 113.6 114.2 
Unitnonlabor payment sire.-.<-.cusssatevcrecucreveneesss(ss anes 113.8 115.8 117.0 112.3 115.6 112.8 113.4 113.8 115.3 $17.2 119.2 121.3 121.3 
Implicit:price :detlatots. 2 )<11-co---ces2e, cae ee een eres ceaense 111.9] 1123] 1126] 223.4] 113.9] 1143] 114.8 115.7 116.3 116.8 116.5 116.4 116.8 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPIOYEES...........ceeseereeeereeeeeeeeed 114.5 114.6 5:2 116.7 116.8 117.6 117.3 116.6 117.3 118.2 121.3 122.8 124.3 
Compensation Per NOUN. sea-cpccs cues 2ene cape-veecennacstesonend 120.4] 121.2] 1227] 126.9] 127.8] 130.4 WBE, 131.3 131.9 132.7 133.6 134.9 136.3 
Real compensation per NOuUr............ccceseeseeeeneeeeeeenes 103.8 103.7 104.1 106.7 106.6 107.9 108.2 106.9 106.5 107.0 107.8 108.5 108.7 
OtalsUNECOStS tee eccneneaseeetateme eter eccesee ue O4-O4l OS.4a le Obs 107.8} 108.9} 110.4} 111.9 112.9 113.3 113.7 111.8 111.6 VS 


105.2 105.7 | 106.5; 108.7 109.4} 110.9} 112.2 112.6 12.5 112.3 110.2 109.9 109.7 
102.6; 104.6) 105.1 105.4; 107.7) 1089} 111.0 113.7 | 115.6 117.6 116.2 116.0 116.5 


Unit labor costs.... 
Unit nonlabor costs. 


Mit Profits Stee ce coessseccseectecseecsnesecvenedesroeseetuayevonrsteanten) 135.5] 127.8) 1265] 1205] 120.4} 111.4] 110.4 94.9 97.2 99.7} 109.6} 109.4} 108.4 

Wnitinonlabor paymentS=s;-eeecesscetae: csusesesvrre ae seoresees 111.0] 110.5} 1106] 109.3} 110.9} 109.5} 1083} 108.9] 110.9] 113.1 114.5 114.3 114.4 

Implicitiprice:detlatotss.we.c.rcct-cverosscssavi casarae=traxses 107.1 107.3) 107:8| 1089) 209-9) 110.5) 110.9) “T11.4) 112:0)) 112:5°) 4116)" 191.4)" Aids 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS..........cccseseseeerereeeseneeeeeee 128.8 | 129.8} 132.1 133.6 | 134.9} 135.4|} 135.9! 135.4] 135.4] 136.4] 137.6} 140.9} 142.3 

GompensationipenihGuts sss. accescce-rerecess accennceseyser 120.9] 122.6) 124.2) 131.4] 129.3|} 132.2} 131.5] 132.0) 133.0] 133.3) 1343] 136.5] 137.5 


Real compensation per hour.. 104.2 104.9} 105.4} 110.5} 107.9} 109.4] 108.0 107.4 | 107.4} 107.5 108.3 109.8 109.7 


WnitilabonCoSis ss seccaccss-sncmvercccracesgcrnerens 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of alll PEKSONSE si cac os es. vscaaaetcccccsieeenes 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 100.0} 102.0) 104.8) 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services 110.4 11144 101.5 99.3 96.1 O77 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 100.1 
Multitactor productivity.....................:008 a 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4} 100.0} 101.1 102.6} 102.6 
OUD Utes ct eter sccatie Seek cance eee ar eee 205 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 100.0} 105.2} 110.6) 110.6 
Inputs: 
Labor input. PonnscycteedanaenaaisesaeacerkauesaahGecdenomsssstauvenceeeanod | 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 100.0} 103.7) 106.4) 106.4 
Capital SCIVIGOS ac sewsceacsasavaesshunisecsantarpeteneseseeacs.e|) 2469 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0} 100.0} 104.7) 110.4) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3} 100.0} 104.0) 107.7) 107.7 
Capital per hour of all persons..........ccccccccseeseecceeeeseeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6} 100.0} 101.5} 104.7) 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons............cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5); 100.0 101.7 104.5 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services...................:006ce 120.1 118.3} 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8} 100.3 99.9] 100.0) 100.2 99.8 99.8 
Multifactor productivity ee 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0} 100.9} 102.4; 102.4 
OER Saas Geagce tir as sant earececreca cata cas seman axa ecks aie aeanncad 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
EOF INPUE nc qcssecesssosanaassanscedseseaspocssciasteabeassueeesessevacened 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0} 103.8} 106.6) 106.6 
CAD Al SOMACOS ease oeccrc sos canaciaasssiavssnGuaasetstcareeas 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0} 104.9} 110.8) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2} 100.0} 104.2} 108.0) 108.0 
Capital per hour of all PErsons.............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6] 100.0; 101.5} 104.7) 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...............:..ceeeeeeeeeeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.1 124.3 124.3 
Output per unit of capital Services.............-...cseeeeees 124.3 116.5 100.9 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5 105.6 106.5 106.5 
Multifactor productivity aoe re 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4; 102.6) 105.0} 106.1 109.8] 113.2; 113.2 
OUI ocd aoe eccrine hoe eins dere s Sacer ses ses te Sener se mec ees 38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4; 100.0} 103.3} 108.7; 113.4) 116.9} 123.5] 130.7) 130.7 
Inputs: 
FIOUFS: Of QU) MELSON 5 5. as osec on asacctate cece cexasmesepenvscserseexcteed 92.0 104.2; 107.5} 104.8; 100.4; 100.0} 101.4; 103.6; 104.0} 103.7; 105.5] 105.2) 105.2 
Gapital SGIMGCES ss rsscauwaiesos sanssiductes exceh onsen ve spcgnivet 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0} 102.2} 104.5} 108.0} 111.9} 116.9} 122.8) 122.8 
BROT SV seen tie cp cree cevenen cae cecescetectbenesecmcnen-sreternernttiness 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7; 107.3) 109.5) 107.0) 103.9) 109.2} 109.2 
Nonenergy materials.......... 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93:6) 100:0)' 105.7) “111-31 11228) 12054)" 1204 12772) 2722 
Purchased business services... 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0 103.0 105.1 110.0 108.9 114.2 116.8 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0 100.0 102.9 106.0 107.9} 110.2 112.5 115.5 115.5 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1992 = 100] ‘ 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
Business 
Output per hour of all Persons............::eseseeeeeeseereeseeeees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.6 113.5 116.9 118.2 
Compensation! pel NOW ..c...ccsseer es sacsseesersave sur merene 13:7 23.5 54.2 90.7 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.5 119.7 125.2 133.8 137.7 
Real compensation per hour.. 59.8 78.6 89.2 96.3 100.0 99.9 99.6 100.1 101.0 105.0 107.6 WT2 111.4 
Unitilabor COSTS? s,ssccec. see taeatessccetenei ee ogee reece ae 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3} 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3} 108.2} 110.3 114.4] 116.5 
Unitinonlabor payimentS=.1..c.asreectesa-2-cseeeereterseese eclezere Pasyy2 31.6 61.5 93.9} 102.5} 106.4) 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 114.5) 113.9] 112.0 114.7 
Implicitiprice:detlatot. c-crs:2:sanasnevesenataaceavsere-eteneee saee 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8) 102.2; 104.0} 106.0) 107.7} 109.7; 110.6; 111.8} 1113.5 115.8 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS............ccssserseseseenerneseeees 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3} 100.5} 101.8; 102.8; 105.4) 107.5; 110.3) 112.9 116.2 LilrAs 
Compensation iperNoutes.s accssetseccesc--ctereon essences 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5} 102.2! 104.3; 106.6; 109.8) 113.1 119.1 124.3) 133.0 136.6 
Real compensation per NOur...............:sccseeeeeceeeeeeeee 62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.8 100.6 104.5 106.8 110.6 110.5 
Unit labor costs........c cee 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0} 101.7) 102.5} 103.7} 104.2); 105.2} 108.0} 110.1 114.4 116.3 
Unit nonlabor payments... 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 103.0 106.9 110.4 113.5 118.0 115.7 115.5 113.5 116.4 
lmplicitiprice:detlatonien..-y-ncccacomeneceoss-setecranccss<ceanes 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 102.2 104.1 106.1 107.6 109.8 110.8 112.1 114.1 116.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.. 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4} 100.7; 103.1 104.2} 107.5; 108.4; 111.7) 114.7) 117.1 118.3 
Compensation per hour.............. 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 102.0 104.2 106.2 109.0 110.3 116.0 121.1 129.2 132.4 
Real compensation per hOur.............00-sceceseceecceeeeans 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7} 104.1 107.4 107.0 
Motallgnit(COStS sa ssscnsesissseasseersssicctiteesessareavsseereezell 2018 34.8 68.4 95.9} 101.0} 101.1 102.0} 101.2) 101.5} 103.3} 105.1 109.8 112.9 

Unit labor costs.... 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2) 101.3) 101.0; 101.9} 101.4) 101.8; 103.8] 105.6) 110.3) 111.9 

Unit nonlabor costs.. 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0; 100.2; 101.3) 102.2 100.6] 100.9) 102.2 103.5 108.3 115.8 
Wii protitsserccescrecee wal D0r2 44.4 68.8 94.3) 113.2] 131.7) 139.0) 152.2) 156.9) 141.7] 131.7) 113.2 100.5 
WinitinonlabonipaymemtS srce sve sucestatecesterenereseenceceneece ses 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 103.5 109.0 111.6 113.8 115.2 112.3 110.7 109.5 111.8 
Implicit price deflator .cc.35 4 <<..ccecssecsascaest enewsxessastecce 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8} 102.1 103°7| 105.1 105.5} 106.2; 106.6; 107.3); 110.0 111.9 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersOns...............csscsssesssecsneeenees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9} 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.6 123.3 129.7 134.9 136.2 
Compensavon:perNOuUlssmes:.ercsrasece-ssnercctees<aseee teres 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 ies) 117.4 122.1 131.1 133.1 
Real compensation per hour.. 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4 100.2 101.0 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0 104.9 109.0 107.7 
Unit labor costs........... 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.8 
Unit nonlabor payments... 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8} 100.9} 102.8) 106.9} 109.9) 110.0 103.7} 104.9} 1067.0 = 
Imiplicitiorice detlators...-...-o-<5s-ceseeeseosere-creiay ecgeeeees 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0! 100.9} 102.0} 103.9] 104.8} 104.1 100.4} 100.7} 103.2 = 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 

Mining 
Coppenionesamnas.ncg erences Fass Waniveds 
Gold and silver ores............0000. 


Bituminous coal and lignite mining.. 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... om 
Crushed and broken stone............c.ccceeeceeeeeeeeee 


Manufacturing 
Meatiprodtictssmenncentc-tenee asthe tenet wee eet ae ek 
Dairy products........... cere 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.. = 
Gralla ill PEOGUEtS scons wera-co2- da coca cvangeaesatbeeaci’os 
Brak Gly PUOGUGIS ooccoccos cn tote oasece css hxenncatseceaeee 


Sugar and confectionery products.. 
Fats ane oils 5.25 <oncccc. 5 sacevacvarvee ouch ee 
BEVOIAQCS so. ecco ca wan cate anates se aae es eveneseprneceues.co.cd 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 
Cigaretiesec Myrar. secscewtren Senet tenon ee Pee nacsa cee 


Broadwoven fabric mills, Cotton................c0cceee ee 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..................5 
RArFOW LADTIO MANS: cis cdetecis caeckicc kina Rue e ee ese 
WnItHING MSS 2. < ccsecsce Feces dc cteedes asacabasagdes sede 
Textile finishing, except WOOI.............0::ceeeeeeee 


Carpets’ ANd RUGS. 622 cs<stveccencanentastcacessecostseawssens 
Yarmand thread milisivs. <0: sceccsencnbeteracpsavcwaeccsacs 
Miscellaneous textile goods.................eseeeeeeeeeee 
Men's and boys’ furnmishingS...........2.-ssecsesseeseeues 
Women's and misses’ outerwear...............-.00600+4 


Women's and children's undergarments.............. 
Hats; caps; and millinenysc..555.c-cckess.<nesentct so-so 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing mills...............cceeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members 
Wood (Corlainers...c2c5 soctiacseesas os cavern tevdhotaeconeves 
Wood buildings and mobile homes. 
Miscellaneous wood products.. 
FRIST TEN TMUMI GS. wer teensy suo onsescotasnenimanvsoccnvc 


OMS FINTMUM Corccce aes cose esew arse syetsesetesas tecdevesenves 
Public building and related furniture................... 
Parions ANG HAUMGS: <oc.<..saceusdodeoncgstescapaacssae 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures... 
Sioa t NE eceparrerececctoecee Octo COP RDEHC 


Papers sec crs fe tadeseer sos sve-tarei amin aceesmacte ose 
Paperboard miillS:cac- csseetece-tepneseartoe rao cere=e- nex 
Paperboard containers and boxes........... 
Miscellaneous converted paper products... 
INGWSD ADI Sieseecsive-soserese rane esneeennnsesans peszandsas 


Miscellaneous publishing.........-.......ssscseeeeeeweees 
Commercial printing 
Manifold BUSINESS fOFMS.:...225.2cc5ccnescacsceranscenivse 


(GICCUNG CANIS sacar osa se oo 20 <2ake sands csvaenencancnore ss 
Blankbooks and bookbinding..........--...:0seeeeeseeees 
Printing trade services............ 

Industrial inorganic chemicals..... 
Plastics materials and synthetics..............::::e 


Industrial organic chemicals.. 
Agricultural chemicals.............--::sseseeeeeeee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 
Industry 1998 | 1999 


Miscellaneous chemical products.............-..++20024 125.6 
Petroleuminetiningiranccsiss.nee-stessceocerumecer est anee 180.2 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials...............6++ 126.1 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products.. 82.9 
sHIKES ANGUNNOL AUD ESteccarancceneteeetes-cceeesenenesncsss 145.9 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 115.4 
Fabricated rubber products, n.¢.c.......... 144.7 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. x 145.4 
Footwear, Except rUDDEF..........cccccesessessetseerenees 146.2 
Blat glass mon cing heer caer oe eee cee: 140.4 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown............+. 135.8 
Products of purchased glass 137.2 
Cement, hy GrauliGzes. sree -cesese serterene¢tassosceseset 136.9 
Stucturaliclay) PrOGUCtSsrsameierenecceessocsacecoerreesess 124.8 
Pottery and related products............:.:csseseeeeeeees K 121.2 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 105.1 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 116.1 
Blast furnace and basic steel products............... 160.1 
lronvand SteelifoundrieSsive.-ccscesseceveashnceusenvessaen 132.1 
Primary nonferrous metals..............ssesseseeeeeesnsead 111.9 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing..........0..sseeeseeeeeed 118.0 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingS)...............sseceeeeee 129.7 
Miscellaneous primary metal products. 154.3 
Metal cans and shipping containers.... seer 159.5 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...............c:00665 125.4 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 132.2 
Fabricated structural metal products... 112.8 
Metal forgings and stampings... 129.8 
Metal services, N.€.C.............0006+ 135.7 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C...........ccceeeee ees 92.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 109.2 
Engines and turbines........... 164.5 
Farm and garden machinery.......... és 139.6 
Construction and related machinery................06 139.8 
Metalworking MAChINETY...........c:ceceeeeeeeeeeeee eens : 129.8 
Special industry MACHINETY..............cceeeeeeereeeeees Wee 
General industrial machinery.... 118.7 
Computer and office equipment.......................45 2172.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery.................. 122.3 
Industrial MACHINETY, N.€.C............0.cecseceenerseeeees 141.8 
Electric distribution equipment.................:ee 155.4 
Electrical industrial apparatus.................cceeeeeeee 157.0 
Household appliances... cis. csedsacedessssassecrvasscenes 162.4 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment. ee 134.8 
Communications equipment.............0.ccsseeeeeeenees 448.8 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 1440.1 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 156.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment...............:sccceeeeeee 127.4 
Aircraft and parts...........ccs0eeseee Re z 132.2 
Ship and boat building and repairing.................. 121.6 
RaiiroaGiequipmontsc..cc.cctettesccosecectanadatasoaceeses 218.4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts........... a R 119.4 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.. ie 113.3 
Search and navigation equipment......... ‘A 163.7 
Measuring and controlling devices.................06 158.5 
Medical instruments and supplies...................066 167.0 
Ophthalmic Goods: ..cccccccs.sccsesessee 250.2 
Photographic equipment & supplies... 169.4 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware..............0065 
Musical instruments:, 22-7. <..caeeeseseooss.sncserecessvere 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 
Industry 


Toys and sporting goods....:............00085 ‘ 

Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.. 

Costume jewelry and notions............ccceseeeceeeeees 

Miscellaneous manufactures. ..............ccccceeeeeeees 
Transportation 

Railroad) transportation:s..<.c.c1c-c-ccesssevasconsecaskent 


nmucking except local <7 n...<sccisstsseecaronervacces 
united states postal service ~ 


Air transportation 


Utilities 
Telephone communications.......... 
Radio and television broadcasting. 


Cable and other pay TV services.............00.00000 ‘ 


IGGUIC UDNNOSN nace tes eeesaceanestececwacseee sere see 
GOS TEUNHGS erseneete sea rm ie enon mere aT ee 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores....................05 
Hardware Store sec ccswvestveneaccktuccuacnsvayaixcsoveccce 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 
Deparlment’storess<sa2.<. -horcscaarsioc sea esawcnemeess 


MERIC SUNS rs cece Soiotiay ear pose aencooavetamestuaieacninee 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 
GROCERY SIONS 9 cnt cc Sotrasensias anne enlanw pen crleosal 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets......................68 
Retail Dakeres n: -:.-s.ncssse- sccans<anchecsassntsatiesee' 


New and used car dealers............::.:cesseeeeeeeeeees 
Auto and home supply stores..............2.-sseeeeeeeee 
Gasoline service stations................cssscesseseeenees 
Men's and boy's wear stores. 
Women's clothing stores........ 


Fay CIQUNEG SUMS ones ce ono <sarandeoneserceenesecsancae 
SHOS SEM OS ooo eon cane wacieia amie dad aepecnormeasndawns 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.. 
Household appliance Stores........-...cececeeeneeeeeeeed 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 


Eating and drinking places.............2.:scseseeeeeeenees 
Drug and proprietary stores 
ENQUON SURES oreo a arcasecncenesnanevansess 

Used merchandise stores.................. , 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................ 


DUG NORIO Sway an cccesacesssn. osrowacscadenesarsxo ues 
FG) OOO R Sage wie cicenen yc con sennoedudnemienensmrsenndesayy 
ERIN SON EO sd ce aaah en Uva tevacedetes=sntse 
Finance and services 
Commercial i BankSss. cc cccco+covenceve dusts mcowseseseoerx 
FSIS BIN NONE oa cers ocr s ew aus a nedaevau since inane 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............, 
Photographic studios, portrait................ 
BOaUty SIODS oso saez cna deawacewececesne-es : 


BARDEN SHODS aes coec avs ecacaneternenweaadee ncee sna san swe os 
Funeral services and crematories..............:..:00+5 
Automotive repair shops 
Motion picture theaters.............:cscseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Heters to Output per employee. 


~ Heters to Output per tull-tume equivalent employee year ON TiSCal basis. 


[sic] 1660 | 100% | 1002 | 1065 | soos | vo0s | 1000 | tour | 1000 | 1000 


394 
395 
396 
399 


4011 


4213 
431 
4512,13,22(pts.) 


481 

483 

484 
491 ,3(pts.) 
492 ,3(pts.) 


$21 
523 
525 « 
526 
531 


533 
539 
541 
542 
546 


551 
553 
554 
561 
562 


565 
566 
571 
572 
573 


581 
591 
592 
593 
594 


596 
598 
599 


602 
701 
721 
722 
723 


724 
726 
753 
783 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
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140.4 
124.9 
145.3 
115.9 


195.8 


131.2 
113.6 
110.7 


201.3 
109.9 

87.6 
169.6 
160.6 


144.2 
170.1 
145.7 
154.5 
160.4 


330.9 
224.3 
96.1 
110.0 
88.4 


112.5 
119.3 
139.0 
165.0 
205.7 


160.4 
160.2 
141.1 
209.3 
359.4 


107.3 
136.9 
127.7 
216.7 
150.6 


263.2 
117.3 
168.1 


143.2 
114.1 
123.6 
112.0 
114.5 


129:9 

93.9 
128.5 
112.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average | 2000 2001 
ee 2000 | 2001 | r ill IV 1 mn ill IV 

United States........ 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 44 4.0 4.2 4.5 48 5.6 
Canada. i..ccsseses: 6.1 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
Australia............. 6.3) 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Napanee 4.8 5A 4.8 47 47 48 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 
Pee on ll co | 9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.9 
Germany! ............ 8.1 8.0 8.3 8.4 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.4 | 
fal ee 10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 | 
Sweden! .............. 5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.0 5A 

i i i = 5.5 5.4 5.3 54 5.0 5.1 = 


"Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 


and the United Kingdom. further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
? Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 

by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 

and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of | Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian labor force ai 
Wanted State gn kom iata teeter en Me | 128,105} 129,200) 131,056) 132,304] 133,943] 136,297] 137,673 139,368] 140,863) 141,815 
Canada pepe 14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
Australia 8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 
24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 - 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 - 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 
6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 = 
4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
28,410 28,430 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 - 
WI RODS tO sco cccca disseaa savas dakenceaseae cus ten ees eereregsone 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Canada....... 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
Vat LS |g |) Genanse leet teenie fanaa PS Seog 63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
RON NEI Yor as Se tess ni ent dcac nese oewenyevika 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
ERGO cece tric ccnmtereasu sce eeRN ee panna eee 55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 $5.8 S57 56.1 56.4 56.4 - 
Germany.........00+ 58.2 57.7 §7.4 real | 57.1 57.3 Siar 57.6 57:5) - 
LEE Sa Asan aan oi | Se Ean nee nue ious Oi arn can aU 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 - 
Netherlands... 57.8 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 - 
Sweden 65.7 64.5 63.7| 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
United Kingdom 63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 - 
RSEIROG States eaters cavpanty ucesestar enc cceook hacer 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060} 124,900 | 126,708] 129,558] 131,463| 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Canada....... 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 
PRSSAY AMA 2c anaes cote RE Rea ee Peery 7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
PERT NA Yaa setae caer sakicn epee deena en esc e ee 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 
BIE es Beye eee ee rE 1 ee ae ene 22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 - 
Germany. 36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 - 
L121 | SSG se RuCl ee ne ne We ae RE 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 
6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 
Lo pti Coes oo) ¢0 10.) £7 Perea eae Ree Se re eee eee 25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 
Employment-population ratio” | 
SL RS ro 7 IES eae os Soe, Jeena Bote ne ae ROSSER 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
(OT Fa (0 2 Seaeeses poetry Peron onan eee a ea eee ener 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 
57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 §9.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 $1.1 - 
54.2 53.2 52.6 $2.4 52.0 51.6 52:3 52.6 52.8 - 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 
54.5 54.7 54.7 6a 56.0 57.5 59.2 60.8 61.6 - 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
56.7 56.2 56.7 $7.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 59.4 - 
9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
1,505 1,539 ee 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 
897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 - 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 
INCI CM AAN Sr seca ps sen seeds cee pp oo davsinedsscee<aacnrAnarencennceal 390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 = 
CGC o 2 ee ney PERENEs ESS PONE EEPT Cay A DaDR on NBME DEE -EPRaER 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 
Up ites KAO aseczracevsacesep sceteacessscnecus bce sascoreMecsdexceaars 2,880 2,980 2,720 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 - 
Unemployment rate 
MSG Stato eae eure vececsncn seseaseucssssesspaedlt evensosssanvnersy 75) 6.9 61 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 
Canada. 10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 77 7.0 6.1 6.4 
Australia... 10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 en 7.0 6.3 6.7 
IAT pete ees constr ae eves ior Masdstvolesaetasnte ens iacas datraeaaa sere 2.2 25) 2.9 ee 3.4 3.4 41 4.7 4.8 S31 
Lia (a 812 © are ener PeCEECCE RT CC EPREE PEATE C PECEMERT EOC eo ERREeE Pre eCoUPPREET ET 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12:5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 
Germany.. 6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 841 8.0 
Wee Pret ceeces oe RPPCIE i eeeen ereer ee eee conc OR cece eect oe 7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 lees 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 
INGUTOTIAMIOS sees recncsscsscete tee tecss,ccceeneusesnronsutenn ctecanvadews 5.6 6.6 1 6.9 6.4 5.3 4.0 3.4 3.0 - 
Sweden.... aes cavaovessdieeaidatvsagumareysdaudenst=oiendsaaeser “sess bones 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 Taal 5.8 5.0 
United Kingdom.. 10.1 10.5 9.6 8.7 8.1 7.0 6.3 6.0 ES - 


em 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 


Dash indicates data are not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100} 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 2000 | 2001 
Output per hour 

United States S| - 70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1 107.3} 113.8] 117.0) 121.3) 126.5) 135.3) 142.9 ee 
Canada...... 37.8| 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 i SHI 116.0 118.4 Hee 
REINS Aisstascsescxreenn ceo 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0; 101.7} 103.3) 111.0; 116.1 121.0} 121.2) 126.9) 134.1 coe 

Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4} 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4 113.2) 117.0] 127.0] 129.2} 129.5) 133.4 ; 
29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4; 100.8 = = = = = = = my 
aol 22.0 43.4 66.8 93.8 97.0/ 100.6) 108.2} 113.9] 114.6) 121.9) 127.7] 132.7; 142.5) 146.3 
Germany.. 29.2] 52.0) 77.2 99.0 98.3) 101.8) 109.5} 112.2} 113.9) 119.4) 120.3) 120.4) 127.9 tee 

Italy 23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9) 101.4) 104.9; 108.0} 108.1 109.9} 110.0) 109.9} 113.0) 115. 
Netherlands... 18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6] 101.6) 113.2} 118.2} 120.2) 122.3} 125.0) 128.5) 133.8 = 
Norway... 37.4| 58.8 TS 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7; 102.5} 102.0 99.9} 103.6} 104.5} 105.3 
Sweden... at 27.3} 522 73.1 94.6 95.5| 107.3) 119.4] 121.9] 124.5] 132.3] 139.5] 149.7} 158.0} 160.4 
WROD IN GION see co scocastsentsancsevertesenranceesnesvsannoncare 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8} 103.9 107.1 104.9] 103.8) 105.2} 107.0) 111.6) 1180) 119.8 

Output | 
United States.. - - 75.8| 101.6 98.3} 103.5} 111.1 118.4) 121.3) 127.9) 133.1 141.2) 147.0) 141.3 
Canada....... 33.4 | 58.9 83.6] 106.0 99.0; 105.9; 114.1 119.6] 119.6) 127.7) 132.8] 141.0] 148.8) 143.9 
Japan... 10.7| 39.2| 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5) 100.2; 101.9; 107.6 99.1 
Belgium... 30.7 57.6| 78.2| 101.0) 100.7 97.0| 101.4] 104.2} 106.6) 113.8) 116.4) 118.0) 122.2) 121.7 
Denmark.. 40.8) 68.0 91.4; 102.8} 101.5 95.6) 105.6) 111.6) 106.7) 115.2) 115.7) 115.1 122.9] 126.7 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7; 100.3) 104.9; 104.6} 109.7) 115.0); 118.7) 124.1 126.3 
41.5 70.9) 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95 2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8} 101.7} 101.8 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5] 102.4/ 107.2} 105.4) 108.8) 110.7) 110.5} 113.9) 114.6 
Netherlands............. 31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9} 100.4 98.4; 104.6) 108.1 108.7; 111.5) 114.8) 118.1 123.7 - 
Norway.... 57.4 90.6; 104.4; 100.9 99.0} 101.7} 104.6) 107.3) 110.3} 114.2) 113.7) 113.6}; 110.2} 108.9 
Sweden... 45.9 80.7 90.7; 110.1 104.1 101-9) 147.1 128.4) 131.1 138.0) 147.6} 157.8} 168.7; 167.4 
United Kingdom 67.3 90.2 87.2} 105.4} 100.0} 101.4) 106.1 107.8} 108.5) 109.9) 110.8) 111.1 43:3) ATO 
92.1 104.4 107.5) 104.8; 100.4) 101.4) 103.6] 104.0} 103.6) 105.4) 105.2} 104.4) 102.8 97.1 
88.3} 107.1 114.6} 113.5} 103.9) 100.1 103.0) 106.4) 109.0! 112.4) 117.5} 121.5} 1256] 123.9 
77.8; 104.4 95.6} 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 77.4 
ATO) ATA SANG 104.3) 101s 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 90.7 
Denmark.. 136.5} 129.0) 101.1 103.7} 102.1 94.8 - - = = = = = 3 
France.. 140.8; 148.5) 132.9; 105.6) 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
Germany. 142.3) 136.3} 110.5) 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
97.6} 1085} 113.8} 103.7) 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0} 100.6; 100.5) 100.7 99.7 
170.5 156.1 Un tater 101.4 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 = 
153.6} 153.9} 134.7} 103.4) 100.8} 102.1 105.0) 106.6} 107.6) 112.0) 113.7} 109.6] 105.4) 103.4 
168.3} 154.7} 124.0/ 116.4} 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3) 105.3) 104.3) 105.8; 105.4) 106.8) 104.3 
United Kingdom... 224.6) 208.8) 160.5) 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7; 104.5} 104.5) 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 
Compensation per hour | 

United States.. 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6) 102:7| 105.6) 107.0) 100.4) 191.5) Fi7.4) 1223 430A 133.1 
Canada... 10.0 17.1 47.6 88.3 95.0; . 102.0} 103.7} 106.0} 107.0} 109.3) 110.5} 112.3) 113.9] 117.8 
4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4; 102.8) 104.9) 108.3) 109.2; 1129) 115.8) 115.2) 1145) 115.0 
Belgium 5.4] 13:7 52.5 90.1 97.3} 104.8; 106.1 109.2) 110.9} 114.9) 116.6) 118.3) 121.1 125.9 
Denmark.. 4.6| 13.3} 49.6] 92,7| 95.9) 104.6 - - - - - - - - 
France 4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4; 102.6; 106.0} 110.0) 112.1 112.0, 112.6) 116.3) 120.8) 126.6 
Germany..... 8.1) 207 53.6 89.4 91.5) 106:4) 119.7) 117-5) 1223) 124.7) 126) 1293), AS8S1 137.7, 
Italy... 1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2) 105.7; 106.8) 111.3) 119.0} 123.0) 122.2} 124.6) 127.8) 132.6 
Netherlands. .. 6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3} 103.8; 108.2) 110.7) 113.0) 115.8) 120.6) 124.0) 131.0 - 
Norway.... 4.7| 11.8 39.0! 92.3 97.5; 101.5) 104.4) 109.2) 113.6) 118.7) 125.7] 133.0} 140.0] 147.6 
Sweden... 44 10.7 37.3] 87.8 95.5 97.4; 100.0) 106.5) 114.4, 119.4) 124.4) 129.3) 131.8] 137.2 
United Kingdom.. 3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8} 104.6; 106.7} 107.9} 109.5} 113.9] 120.5] 129.6} 135.2] 140.4 

Unit iabor costs: National currency basis 
United States.. - = 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
Canada... 26.4 O11 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5 
Japan... 31.3 43.6 92.5 95.9 97.4) 101.1 TONS 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
Belgium 30.1 417 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
Denmark.. 15.4 2512 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.7 99.7| 102.9) 105.4; 101.8} 101.7 
France.. 19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3} 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 
Germany. 27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0} 104.7} 107.4) 104.4) 105.2) 107.4 104.4) 106.6 
78) 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2 104.3 101.9 103.0 110.0 111.9 111.41 113.4 113.1 115.4 
34.6 53.3 93.7 92:3 95.6) 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 - 
12.7 20.1) 50.3 94.6 99.2; 101.9) 104.8| 108.4) 110.8) 116.4) 125.7) 128.4) 134.0! 140.1 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9) 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 63.4 85.5 
9.8 144 59.0 92.9) 100.1 100.8 99.7) 102.9) 105:5| 108.2) 112.7) 116.2) 414.5] 117.2 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States = - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
Canada... 32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 
Japan 11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 O17) 15:4) 125:9)) Asi) 109:6 97.7 92.4) 101.2] 100.4; 93.6 
Belgium 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2| 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 77.6 66.8 67.0 
Denmark... 13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4; 104.0} 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 THe 
France.. 21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4; 103.5) 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 62.5 
Germany.. 10.4 Uray 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2] 114.2) 111.5 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 76.2 
15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 65.7 
Netherlands... 16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4} 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 724 - 
Norway.... 11.4 WES: 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3) 106.4; 106.6) 102.1 103.5} 102.2 94.5 96.8 
Sweden... BP: 16.9 23.4 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 53.0 48.2 
CAMEOS RIGO ests severseszisentons cxana.ennsvnvvecteaieeeers 15.6 19.1 atl 93.9} 100.1 85.6 86.4 91.9 93.2} 100.4] 105.7} 106.4 98.3 95.5 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Industry and type of case” 


1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 “| 1996*| 1997° | 1998*| 1999 *| 2000 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
MOVAUCAS OS seen. sokctecscss ck metre tak cok eee ate erences 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 841 7.4 7A 6.7 6.3 6.1 
Lost workday cases 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3) Sal 3.0 3.0 
Lost workdays... 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - - - = 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
GLA CASGGe oat een t ee eer eee one 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 71 
Lost workday cases... Sif 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 
Lost workdays............ 100.9 112.2 108.3) 126.9 - - - = = = = Ne 
Total cases ... ae dacaxsanctysken dct 8.5 8.3 7.4 163 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 4.4 47 
Lost workday CaseS............... 4.8 5.0 45 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 SETA 2.9 Pil 3.0 
Lost workdays..... 137.2} 119.5} 129.6] 204.7 - - - - - - - - 
Total Cases .............. Eeteeanest 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
Lost workday CaSe@S...............000+- 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5:5 5.5 4.9 4.5 44 4.0 4.2 44 
Lost workdays.......... 143.3} 147.9} 148.1) 161.9 = - = = = = = = 
General building contractors: 
Total cases =a ‘ 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 Tales) 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 
Lost workday Cases.............. 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 | 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 Sal 3.9 
Lost workdays..... 137.3) 137.6) 132.0) 142.7 - - - - - - - - 
Heavy construction, except building 
Bata. CASOS o.20.<.cee essere Pio Gesu tec Tht dul cee epee IT a 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.4 144 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 
Lost workday cases 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 Sal 5.0 48 43 4.3 44 3.8 3.7 
Lost workdays..... r 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - - - - 
Special trades contractors: 
Total CaS@S .......cccc0 Seat 14.6 14.7 Si 13.8 12.8 12:5) sil 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 
Lost workday cases.... 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 44 4.4 4.3 
Lost workdays... 144.9) 153.1 151.3} 168.3 - - - - - - - - 
Total cases ......... et 13.2 AZ 12:5 et 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 
Lost workday cases 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 6:5 5:3 4.9 4.8 47 4.6 4.5 
Lost workdays....... 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
IEMA SASS casas feasts c see ane ema aectnce ns mane ns eh 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 
Lost workday cases.. 6.0 6.0 5.7 YS) 5.4 S27 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 48 - 
Lost workdayS................05. 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 = = = = = = - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
TOtal CASES ....05-<<s5c0055 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 
Lost workday cases......... 9.4 8.8 8.3 76 7.6 rests 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 61 
Lost workdays.... 177.5 172:5| 1720! 165.8 - - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures 
Total cases ....... 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 ARS) 1 iter?) 
Lost workday cases. tee 78 tae 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.0 5.9 5.9 
Lost workdaySs........ eee - - - 128.4 = = - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
WLAN CASCS ioe caes cas cecccssccenesssss 16.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 
Lost workday cases. 74 73 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.0 eae 6.0 5.4 5.5) 
LOSE WOIKOAYS soon cron st eceecesorassareaus 149.8; 160.5) 156.0) 152.2 = = = = a = = - 
Primary metal industries: 
fo tien ok ede atieal event SiResreerr epee - patach cog eee was aREre ences aad 18.7 19.0 17.7 17-5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases. 8.1 8.1 74 7A t3 v2 ies 6.8 72 7.0 6.3 6.3 
Lost workdays 168.3} 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - = = = = = = - 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 
Lost workday cases. 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 
BO SUWONKOAY Sinz raayor ites Parencsnscacatecsanccshatensaduenpon 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - = = = = c=) = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
TORONTO ASOS) accep tasdeeceeewesaeaass saan peravpanmendectedg ey cewecite toredaae tetera a i), 12.0 ie, nen 11.1 11.6 dike 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
Lost workday cases 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 Sue 3.6 
OSH WONKCAY Sina. as2-acseeomasesscvesstonnaverse’ 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = = = = = = S = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
TROUAN CRS treat cae: 2 abaerassaredevaa so erivexcag Ars ans Louie ayer ce) 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 6.9 oa Is 
Lost workday cases 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 
Lost workdayS. 00.20.0000... V7.8 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = = = 
Transportation equipment: 
et cases 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13:7 13.7 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.9 7.0 “A itot 7.8 79 70 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
HOSE WONKGAY Si navwcrvacdaevauetsscesdedsctussarasdsuecxdastass7 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - = = = = 
Instruments and related products: 
Total GASOS Seite. stereceesturoterseeead ooo te tov sucdeve Ma waweceedecntcscedvacane 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 §.3 ‘shall 48 4.0 4.0 4.5 
Lost workday cases. 2.5 uli en 27 2.5 Dal, 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 22. 
Lost workdayS........00:500:ee 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - = = = os 
| manufacturing industries: 
crops a. itt 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 7.2 
Lost workday cases... 5.1 ul Osi) 5.0 4.6 45 4.3 44 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 
OSH WONKA Sievesecny delet ce es paieeresscncsadarss Sodtescnssmtsavent wemesrecuewrc ref 97.6 113.1 104.0) | 108.2 - - - - - = = = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


: | 
bguesiy ecdiiyne Cr eyec 1989' 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘| 1994*| 1995*| 1996*| 1997°| 1998* | 1999* | 2000 * 


Nondurable goods: | 
MOU ea CASES or, cs tceasensesscaen-cceh vastus ie ose ance Comin este soaes 11.6 11.7 T'S 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 - 
Lost workday cases i) 5.6 a) 53) 5.0 ey] 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 - 
Lost workdays 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - - = - - 
Food and kindred products: | | 

TGQRGl CASS x. cetascxs cavasoanes cnpyterandtanuen waves oeeene ita eewnteacnLest 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12-7 12.4 
Lost workday cases 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 1.) 7.3 7.3 
Lost workdayS...........00..008 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 - - - - - = - = 


Tobacco products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Textile mill products: 


Total cases 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 97 Sir 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 

Lost workday cases ; ‘ a 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 4 4.0 44 3.6 Sif 3.4 3.2 3.2 

OSH WORKS a eraicerncdsnatenqestnensecceeamanoaistecteevetrernaabenertennt! 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - = = = 
Apparel and other textile products: | 

WOCAD CASOS 5 segs scsesatncsssgtecsaxsiio kee aennne-Iaenvscnammasennaneasketwenas 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 

OSE WONKGAY CAS CS icersa.ceceessesscutecssepiesstacsdncoss tuenceeartiecsneaereccaxt 3.8 3.9| 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3:3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 


Lost workdays 
Paper and allied products: 
Total CaSOS).s.c.s.scr- 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases sll 333 3:3 3.2 Gia Sh 3.0 3.0 2.8 PRG 2.8 2.6 2.6 

EO SEWOTKGAY Sixes cexecieu ssl ceaneuounsxesiednneeeenssdrucseenetnatesssesebecesbastoxss 63.8 69.8} 74.5| 74.8 = = = = = = = = 
Chemicals and allied products: | 

MORAN CASES). 2. rece scaccave seieues woke uses anana suave stolteomnep eee auaeeee arate 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 Loyif 315) 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.2 

Lost workday cases 3.2 SH Bid 2.8 Pye 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.3 Ail 25s) 2.2 


Lost workdayS.................5 


Petroleum and coal products: | 
MotaliCaSGS wien cscs 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 48 4.6 43 3.9 44 oh 


Lost workday cases.. 3.3} Sei} 29 2.8 2.5 23 2.4 20 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 

HOSE WOTKGAYS mean nerp sees tcruarestocrent surat nar anpanaeetcesc encescsteenes er 68.1 ites) 68.2 Wie? - - - = - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: | | 

Total cases en 16.2 16.2 Tost 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 WZ 10.1 10.7 

Lost workday cases.. oe 8.0 res) lee 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.8 

Lost workdayS.............065 alee 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - - - = - - - 
Leather and leather products: | 

STROTAIKOA SE SOE sca 0.8, cotta crane coacee et can Comey eet. SOR Ue eet 13.6 (A ws 121 124 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 

Lost workday cases 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 BMS) 523) 4.8 4.5 4.3 4.5 5.0 4.3 


EOSUWOIKOAY Sivnececavie=coeneces 


Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases .... 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdayS............... 


Wholesale and retail trade | 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays.... 


Wholesale trade: 


INOtAL CASCS eos. AG loccaepwcpstenelndeess Acie) Ss ies to ces «poste sereeaeeawn as TEU 7.4 V2 7.6 7.8 rial tS 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 
Lost workday cases 4.0 37 Chill 3.6 Chi 3.8 3.6 3.4 32 3.3 3.3 - 
Lost workdays 71.9 TiS 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total 8.1 8.1 riety 8.7 8.2 7.9 TS) 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases. oA 3.4 3.4 33 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 2.7 2.5 - 
EGU WIOEKLAYS ss setece cw ac crc ay ines cont vp enenaneacunanemnaueens Deanepviciencevetseazcs 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - = = = = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Total 2.0 2.4 2.4 29 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 De vi 1.8 1.9 
Lost workday cases.. S) ition vet 1.2 if Shel 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 
Lost workdays 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - - - 


Services 
TOtAliGASOS Rvscecrsecs Auhsv cere sees ses oreo e unr eve tny oceae sven seen eeeee ce caeen 6.5 6.0 6.2 fel 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 by 4.9 4.9 
Lost workday cases..... = 25 28 28 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 De 
Lost workdays 324 lee 56.4 60.0 68.6 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

® Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and s Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1996-2000 | 20007 2001° 
Average Number Number Percent 
Otel osctoe e saehde yaa seee ce repeat ae Ets are 6,094 5,920 5,900 100 
Transportation incidents.. 2,608 2573 2,517 43 
BlighWay Incidentes.centr- crocs te meteor: 1,408 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. 685 696 723 12 
Moving in same direction............csccsesceeeee ia Wy 136 142 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING. ............csesceeeeee 247 243 256 4 
MovwingiiinitinterS@Ction: 222s cccs taveatarescbarterayacesteccneretae vouserceeee 151 154 137 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 289 279 295 5 
Noncollision incident ee 372 356 339 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision....... 298 304 273 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident...............0:0000000- 378 399 324 5 
COMO TUT ESS ceeeter eee catencnececCann suas earessnactiocs ecesasseare se ony rote 212 213 157 3 
AN CLAM ee ecesupne test nece sn caus vncbasvoue ver aetna eseeevereen te eee 263 280 247 4 
Workerstnuck bya: Vehicle... ucscciccvschceesasvscacscsvessrscusenoceses onl 376 370 383 6 
Water vehicle incident..... 105 84 90 2 
FRAMWAY sre coarceene sna a ne ouaias sab Gavch erty ones temas cess ant cas ch eee e Tes 71 wt 62 1 
ASSaultS!aNnd | VIOlONt aCts. ....2.5<ss..cccccecencssascsssssevsvencsoasserecssvaneneses 1,015 930 902 15 
HOMICIDE Sin niccces-cteceacSscwesesGaorverucecte co tapensey snapacsusinseenes (a aceeres et 766 677 639 11 
Shooting... 617 533 505 9 
SStADDING ie en. .ncecss chose. teen eacseeseachece sees 68 66 58 1 
Other, including bombing..............0.00 80 78 76 1 
SOlEIMACteG iim S. sc. .csnaceces neces sacs; cascortsscs;xucsevadntsacasaiscsasentaaccers 216 221 228 4 
Contact with objects and EquipMeNnt.............scceeceseeeeeneeeeereeeees 1,005 1,006 962 16 
SUMCK DY ODJOCK. caren exer evs cue oceentacesevag ass cersnvactevsanss sens aucevertanedoed 567 571 553 9 
Struck by falling object.. 364 357 343 6 
SHUCK by fVinG| ODjOCt esis. cacao 2<cesasecstvesasessenrorscasastiecervascstseced 57 61 60 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects............0...65 293 294 266 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.............eesceseeeeeees 157 157 144 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials..........:ccccececeeeeeeeed 128 123 122 2 
FraliSissc.ccrcancnosse2-cnce 714 734 808 14 
Fall to lower level... “ 636 659 698 12 
Fallitromilladdensrcsnccccerecascessesoversearnacssevereesaconsocstenticecareeoese set 106 110 122 2 
Fret OOF a csecse nts curr e-anacacxesseeveaneesscvaiesvexesenerapersornsavansecevs 153 150 159 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging 90 85 91 2 
FG OM SAINIS NOVO cca cicatessnasea Opa ncesprsnelastizsaasesnics 55 56 84 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................-| 535 481 499 8 
Contact with Glectric CUITEN ti. i. ccccccsnes see ae savserventessscheaxctvroescrexsnes 290 256 285 5 
Contact with overhead Power liN@S.............::cseeesesenseeetseeeesees 132 128 124 ve 
Contact with temperature ExtreMeS. .....2.....0sc50.c0sssosssecsasvsesenssess 40 29 35 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. 112 100 96 2 
HANGIABOM OF SODSIANCES: «.nccccencserssnsncretoravnnsnearsncceerssuteatracntot 57 48 49 1 
OXY GEN CECIOM CY rea cenceceecnnccre tues tevcopercsstescvsencdecsitewasete ofesevarencesenl 92 94 83 1 
DOWNING, SUDMOLSION cc: censrccassceveceseseeasoresestecastcunecvetvorsuartacrss) 73 75 59 1 
BGS ANG eXDIOSIONS mucscens saeesb en seen er case meer ten-neccenesenccesencescearterer} 196 177 188 3 
Other. events Or ExPOSUTES ecco scecesccecsecpseceveassvasneaqahsccee-aiscectecss 20 19 24 a 


1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

® The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported a 
total of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since 
then, an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, 


bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. 
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not shown separately. 
because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 percent. 


% Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 


events of September 11. 


“Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub-categories 
Percentages may not add to totals 
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Where are you publishing 
your research? 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes articles on the 
labor force, labor-management relations, business 
conditions, industry productivity, compensation, 
occupational safety and health, demographic trends 
and other economic developments. Papers should be “ 
factual, and analytical, not polemical in tone. | i 
Potential articles, as well as comments on 
material published in the Review, should be 
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Editor-in-Chief 

Monthly Labor Review 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington, DC 20212 


Telephone: (202) 691-5900 
E-mail: mir@bls.gov 
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The Bureau’s series of issues papers provides you with succinct, up-to-the-minute background data in a readily digestible form. 
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Office or Topic Internet address E-mail 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


cesinfo @bls.gov 
data_sa @bls. gov 


http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


cpsinfo @bls.gov 
lausinfo @bls.gov 
cewinfo @bls.gov 
oesinfo @bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov | 
nls_info @bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 
Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info @bls.gov 
ppi-info @bls.gov 
mxpinfo @bls.gov 
cexinfo @bls.gov 


Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 
Occupational illnesses, injuries 
Fatal occupational injuries 
Collective bargaining 


ocltinfo @bls.gov 
ocltinfo @bls.gov 
ocltinfo @bls.gov 
ocltinfo @bls.gov 
oshstaff @bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo @bls.gov 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://stats.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Productivity 


Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb @bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb @bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb @bls.gov 


Pro jections 


Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo @ bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo @bls.gov 
Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta @bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro L/ BLSinfoBoston @bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago @bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas @bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity @bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia @bls.gov 
San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF @bls.gov 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


epies Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation October 4 September November 1 October December 6 November 1; 4-24 


U.S. Import and Export 


. October 10 September November 14 October December 12 November 38-42 
Price Indexes 


Producer Price Indexes October 11 September November15 October December 13 November 2; 35-37 


Consumer Price indexes October 18 September November19 October December 17 November 2; 32-34 


Real earnings October 18 September November 19 October December 17 November 14, 16 


Employment Cost Indexes October 31 3rd quarter 1-3; 25=28 


Productivity and costs November 7 3rd quarter December 4 3rd quarter 2; 48-46 


